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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Proverbs in General. 

Tt is no less a true than a terse Arabic saying, “That 
a Proverb is to speech what salt is to food.” It aptly 
describes the office ot proverbs, and puts in a practical 
though homely form the part played by them iu a 
l.tnp mge. It is quite possible to derive nourishment and 
sustenance from food without salt; but if we want to 
enjoy our meals, wo must have salt in them. Just so with 
Proverbs. Language would be tolerable without spicy, 
.epigrammatic sayings, and life could no doubt be carried 
on by means of plain language wholly bereft of ornament. 
But : f we wish to relish language, if wo wish to give it 
point and piquancy, and if wo want to drive homo aj, 
1ruth, t,» whip up (lie flagging attention of our listener,! 
to point a moral or adorn at', we must flavour our! 
speech with proverbs. There is no language in the world, 
however poor, that, has not its proverbs, it ■ pitlrc and 
pointed savings, and it-, witty epigrams, “the- wisdom of 
many and the wit of one”—some one who has treasured 
tip ud kept ready for use in a concentrated and palatable 
form the essence of practical wisdom, by availing oureelvoff 
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of which we become possessed of a dear sip-lit and take 
a ready view of intricate mailers, to unravel which for 
ourselves would require a disproportionate expenditure of 
'ime and mental labour. “Proverbs,” says Archbishop 
Whately, “ arc somewhat analogous to those medical 
formulas which, being in frequent us*', are kept ready 
made up, in the chemist’s shop, and which often save the 
framing of a distinct prescription/’ 


2. Proverb* of a people arc the index of their lire 

\ Every nation has its peculiar form of expressing its 
> ideas, its special shades of thought. The idea may be 
; the same, but different people will employ diilhrent figures 
of speech and modes of expression to convey it. These 
Jmay seem quaint, perhaps crude, and even grotesque ft) 
{others; but they are the apj ropriate vehicles of thought 
lot’ tho people, and suited to their circumstances in 
life. “Proverbs, however quaintly expressed, contain 
the oeer.ee of some moral truth or practical lesson; 
they are drawn from real life, and are generally the 
fruit o r philosophy grafted on the stem of t xpern neo.” 
C-irly 1 .-ays, “That a man’s religion is the chief fact 
with regal’d to him: u munS or a nation of moifa.'* 
If tho proverbs of a people are not tin; chief facts with 
l regard f.t» them, they . re at any rat«* u safe ! . h x of their 
•Ijv. >1 ;r mode of living, their current thoughts, their 
ini* Hi,;J and s« -nil status, their surroundings, and in 
fact everything ci ■ that goes lo make up so-i.'i life. 
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^°.t Proverbs: they help as to sec the peoph 
tlmj arc, ard understand them better. 

To know a people thoroughly wo must accompany 
iliciu in their homes, find them in their daily occupations 
and amusements, see them as they arc,—not with 
behaviours and manners assumed for the occasion, but 
in their natural and every-day habit, just as they app, 

-lo their own friends and families. In this unsophisticated 
.state we see them in the natural utterances that form 
' the proverbs and sayings of tho people. In them they 
give vent to their genuine thoughts freely and without 
constraint, he see them as they are soon in their own 
circles, in their domestic relations (when human nature 
unbends itself), in their jovial moods, and in the 
Ljanous phases of social life. 1 , is impossible to under¬ 
stand a people when they arc acting a part, when they 
are playing an artificial Hie as h were; and this is 
™ mD ‘ lr; when limy apj car in the pres< not of 

a European. It, is therefore no exaggeration to say that 
an illiterate nativo seldom appears to a 'Europe:-, in 
his true light. 

The rob he unfortunately assume . is tho ouo L ist 
cuV dated to produce a favourable impression, if, 
les, as language more comprohonsib to 
u Eun, l )u:,n i hc Heroes' to ovarythuig the Sa/rb advance,; 
ho cringes; bo does not even mind stret-hing a point ; 
'' ( 1 IU ,1,,lod about 'inyUiiug which in liis opinion’ 
woul.1 act prejudicially towards his interest, he at 011,0 
avous ignorance, thinking that the safest way out of the 
< 1 uuil y ; he makes iKpcato attempts 10 speak a 
gibberwh mudo up of Hindi, Urdu, and Li,, own Um» 
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—all this, as he imagines, to acquit himself well and to be 
in the European's good books. This counterfeit form 
he always dons when he appears before a foreigner, not 
because this is his usual manner with his own people, 
or that lie is habitually given to exaggeration or being 
imaginative, but because he thinks this is the behaviour 
best calculated to please a European. Thus, with the 
best of intentions, and with no little trouble to himself, lie 
Di mages to convey a wrong impression about himself. 
And the consequence is, that he appears blacker than 
he really is. This is no doubt an error of judgment 
based on an inordinate desire to please at any cost: 
the 'inundation ’ this frame of mind probably going 
down reaper, and resting on a moral nature differently 
constituted. This view will not be disputed if it is 
remembered that natives who have long bun in contact, 
vi' Europeans usually behave more straightforwardly, 
•; they know from experience that this is the safest 
course ,: o pursue to gain tho desired end. Another 
unfortunate fact against the Biliari peasant is that his 
European critic does not always approach him prepared to 
make the largest possible allowance for his failings, 
rb,* . backs, and surrounding circumstances. Ilo is too 
n.idy to judge him by bis own standard of merit and 
demerit; and as be falls so lamentably short of it, to 
give him lip as prut redemption. And this he does, not 
from any uuchurit bleu ess, but solely from want of a 
thorough acquaint,'urno with his real character. The 
p?overbs, therefore, a; helping us to pierce through this 
a.vomied veil, and enabling us to see the people in their 
ip name stuff, and thus helping a: to unde'"stand the in 
L-tter. are a useful study. Tf we knew that the people 
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had some good points, and were not so . wholly bad or 
corrupt, that when moving in their own circle their 
chief characteristics and prominent features were net 
exactly those by which they are known to outsider.', 
we would perhaps be more inclined to view them 
leniently and give them a helping hand to ameliorate 
their condition. The writer made it a point, when either 
his work or excursions into the country brought him into 
contact with the peasants, never to bo overbearing or in a 
hurry, but always to listen attentively and syfapatlietieftlty 
to them, and then, surely as they went on, they gradually 
“ doffed ” this mannerism and assumed their natural style. 
Thus b\ exercising a little patience he was enabled to see 
the real ” Bihari peasant; and would recommend this 
plan to every one who would care to hear him talk not 
rrtificwlty but naturally. He will find them more 
truthful, and certainly far more interest ing. 


4. JBi/iclr Proverbs : their lanjuagc. 

By “ Bihar Proverbs ” is meant those sayings in upo 
among the people of Bihar. They include not only 
epigrams and pithy utterances containing practical truths, 
wholesome rebukes or salutary advice, but also nursery 
rhymes, proverbial figures of speech, short fables and 
lampoons (some transgressing the conventional brevity of 
proverbs), which ere current among the people and me 
ofteu quoted by than. “They walk upon men’s tongue*, 
dance in their fureu'S are carrieu about in their memories, 
and are reserved for graces of tlieir discourses, when they 
desire i > jppear in their festival habits id boluh y 
behaviour.” These are principally of Hindi origin] 
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and in one of the several vernacular dialects in use in (lie 
province. A proverb couched in (ho Shahubad dialect, 
lor example, would be readily understood by a native of 
Ceampuran, but he would in using it himself employ the 
ppfoi.s of his district. It is difficult for a foreigner, 
unless thoroughly conversant with all the provincial 
shades of speech, to detect the nice geographical 
distinctions dialect. It would require long familiarity 
to do this readily. But, nevertheless, the* • tine shades of 
distinction exist, and Mr. Grierson, in his admirable work 
on the Bihar Peasants, has pointed them out to a nicety, 
flaiiy of the proverbs in vogue are thus local, and 
irrations occur frequently. The same ideas are repeated 
in different forms. ]\ o collection of proverbs therefore 
can be comp rhensivc enough to include all the variations 
prevalent in different parts of a province that is larger 
*han England. The following proverb shows that 
variety of speech may sometimes leu! to unpleasantness. 
What is the usind and polite language of ono part 
Tn,, y he regarded as vulgar and even rude in another :— 

Maggith ties hunch ud puri 
JDc bhala pa hh alii a huri, 
liahliir Maggah hahluh re, 

7\hra la ha marie re? 

“ Maggub i* a rich (golden) country; the place is 
good, but the k. juage vile. I lived flu re, and said in 
coiim queijoe re. Will you therefore bcu. me?” Where 
on. \ lio has lived in Maggah, and lias acquired the haldt 
'■* ll ing v. ut thus taken to task. It will bq noted £b&< 
bough a quuiTt I has been nicked up with him for using 
" J > p! ho cannot desist IVur,. the habit of using it. This 
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is, of course, aimed at the people of M egg ah, who in¬ 
variably use the interrogative terminal rc in addressing- 
people— a term consider d especially vulgar in polite 
language. Many Hindi and Sanskrit words are corrupted 
(either in pronunciation or etymology) beyond recogni¬ 
tion, or have come to acquire meanings altogether 
dliferent from their originals, and in no way traceable, 
at. least immediately, to the primary ones. • In such 
cases the word is written as pronounced in Bihar, and 
translated in the accepted sense which prevails among 
the people. Such corruptions are unavoidable in an 
uncultivated and unwritten language. A purist may 
object to this style as perpetuating errors. Hut there 
can be no doubt that the right v v to Taimliierato 
words used by the peasants is to write them exactly as 
they are pronounced in ordinary familiar talk. This 
may not be etymologically correct, but. it is so < olloquiallv, 
and the only form in which they would bo recognized by 
the mass. Surely the so-calleil “ right ” method would 
be pedantic without any pm pose or good being served 
in a work like this.- A iW Urdu proverbs that Intvo 
gained currency, and are freely used by the people of 
Bihar, have beta included in this collection. These have 
Won naturalized end arc niliur to the people iu their 
Hindi form. .But Arabic, Persian, aud Urdu words 
are treated with scant courhsy in the mouths of the 
BihiTris, 'hey give them “ tl Hr own i.donatio A 
As Mr. Grin son ty ° AH too dots in the world v ill mo 
make a BihSri pronounce ; / a - other tlum J, or a BdU 
as other than *S\' Bat his liking tor those foreign words, 
and hi tendency to use them Ui season nud out of 
season, is none the less very pronounced. Every one 
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acquainted with the BihiFri rustic ha3 noticed that 
shortly after he comes into town, or into better society, lie 
attempts a refinement of speech by interlarding it with 
Urdu phrases and words. He does this*perhaps as much 
wii.li the object of making himself intelligible (as lie 
tLinks) to the townsfolk, as to air his familiarity with 
polite parlance. His ludicrous failure is pathetic at 
(lines, • and provokes the good-natured laugh of the 
citizen The writer was once very much puzzled by 
the frequent use a respectable villager made of two 
words which he, for the life of him, could not make out. 
They were “ hahia” “soma” (sic). At last, after 
much patietice (for interruption and questioning would 
have hopelessly lost the words), ho discovered that they 
were and U-i> (Persian “I” and “you”), 1 which 

lie irrelevantly and persistently kept on thrusting 
between his sentences, quite to his own satisfaction. 


5. Some peculiarities of these Proverbs. They chiefly 
hear the country sirwj). 

It would bo perhaps just as well to note briefly here 
a few of the characteristic features of the Bihar Proverbs 
—some peculiarities that distinguish them. Regarded 
generally, the proverbs in common use among the people 
are of a ruial and agricultural nature ; that is, the images 
] they call to mind are connected with husbandry, and tho 

I asocial ions they awaken are chiefly such as surround 
country domestic life. A little reflection w ill show Unit 
this is but natural; our ideas and thoughts naturally run 
| in (he grooves o our occupations and daily lives; and \v. 

1 An idlomatio Persian <■ spit -sion mc.iuing “ Suck yon and I.” 
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1 readily draw our illustrations, comparisons, and similes, \ 
from images familiar to us, and ever present in our ‘ 


thoughts. Hence it is that people whose chief concern 
in life is with tho soil and the country, draw on rustic 
objects, agricultural implements, and domestic animals 
to illustrate, emphasize, and explain their thoughts. 
Thus, when a Bihar rustic wishes to express his sense 
of the unfitness of things, -the unseasonableness of a 
remark, or the inappropriateness of an act, he puts 
into requisition tho implements of agriculture with which 
he is familiar, and conveys his sense of incongruity by 
the proverb: Jlansmca he hi yah hhurpa fit (Proverb 
202'. “In the wedding of the sickle, the song of tho 
hoc! ” that is, in the wedding of tho sickle, the song 
should of course bo about the sickle. It is therefore 
singularly out (.1* place to sing on such an occasion in 
praise of the Loo. This is not merely a figure of 
speech, but is literally true, however quaint and far¬ 
fetched it may appear to us, and points to a time when 
it was really the custom to hold marriage ceremonie s <*i 
these agricultural implements. This custom of wedding 
inanimate objects i '-till extant in regard to groves> 
tanks, wells etc.., which are formally married on being 
opened. 1 Even now’ artisms and peasants worship their 
tools and implements with deep feelings of veneration, 
and the KiTyath (tho writer class) has his ink-pot 
festival ((laicdt pift), when ho washes his md pen and 
ink-bottle - h\. . nml worships t! ru with offerings, :md 
nothing will induce him to writ. ■ ■ that ray. Similarly, 

1 No t>ul)fc the mid. riving iikn In the~ v mtirr /cs, lot instance <v i h,,n 7» 
(: ^ndo) to rtn mitilh-d field, of ft sickle to a, fluid •( com, etc., vm\* the fertility 
and productiveness iiipposcu to result trm i tho unions. 
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when a rustic wants to express to you his fueling of 
uncertainty, the evanescence of anything, or the fleeting 
nature of an advantage, and desires to warn you against 
phicing too much reliance on au ephemeral object, what 

I be iter simile can he call io his aid than “ the shadow of 
the palm tree,” which he ha so often watched! i’he 
comparison i ? picturesque in its simplicity, and quite 
familiar to him. Changing almost every minute as the 
sun moves along his orbit, the- shadow of the toddy palm 
e mnot be relied on ‘to shelter you for any length of time. 

I. you, therefore, put too much trust on weal'll or rely on 
youc post, which you may hold to-day and lose to-morrow, 
the peasant tells you: u T)aulot tar gUchh he Maya ” or 
1 trjkri tar garhh he chhaya” “Wealth or post is uncertain 
and amsitory like the shadow of a palm tree.” 
v II n again if lie wants to express his surprise at the 
unexpected impudence or pugnacity of any one who 
suddenly limes the role of a bully, but who w naturally 
expected to bo humble and meek, he quotes the following 
hyperbole: Jot ha he chher ruarlchah ! “ The goat of a 
weaver, and given to viciousm- b!” (lit. butting). The 
quiet-, humble, forbearing weaver, the butt of all, and 1 lie 
typical f ol of Indian society, is the mos f inoffensive of 
human being. ; therefore, iVom a. parity of reasoning 
(help.-d by imagination), his rf‘all creatures in the 

world, ought to be the most inolfeusi! Then, goats 
not. usually, vicious, and much less the goat, of a 
'•vrver. It is tln.i -ioiv .singularly inconsistent with it 
nature 0 ii t v kos to pugnacious v ay*, tu.d wonder is 
expressed at this unexpn tod transformation. 

11, again, car <*f Jus P4Jp\v-villager;,. 'Iter a Intel 
absence. return hone mil deck* himself out in gay colours 
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and costumes, not usually seen among Hie homely-dressed 


peasants, and otherwise 


himself airs (a very 


common weakness), he laughs at him in the proverb 
Chare diu J:c tjaile murgn .nor ltd; aii> ! “ The cock went 
away for four days only from his home, und returned a 
peacock !” which is analogous to the story of the jackdaw 
who arrayed himself in the plumes of a peacock, and 
suffered an ignominious humiliation at tin hands of his 


former indignant companions. 

Thus dozens of proverbs may bo quoted to show that 
they are essentially rustic in their nature. The similes 
and metaphors are drawn from rustic objects, familiar 
to the every-day life of the Bihar peas j it, and an odour 
of homely village life pervades them. 


6. The morale qf the Proverb*: Ha ir tone more practical 
than moral. 

But it is necessary to examine these proverbs from 
a higher standpoint of view, to son if they are n? \ thing 
more than a collection of railleri- \ banters, and jokes, 
now treating in a spirit of plcasiu iry certain personal 
failings, foible-, and vices, and now deridin'; and taunting 
in u sevtu, perhaps- cynical, tone the misfortunes and 
I of our fellow-mortals* Am a varj 
preln nsivo divi>i u these proverbs, for o»j purpose, may 
he cle* set [ under ts\o broad heads those of jnacl .7 
or tn. ; nature, und those < ! a > ! and f -n /■>< 
naturo. i'h' former uuld f v down rides u.- I. ! > 

to observed ’u our worldly dealings; the i.a.tr would 
embody , rineiples of conduct (whether Hi result of 

! e\p6rii;ncu or deduced from religion* belief' which arc 
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generally accepted as right in our relations to our fellow- 
mortal and to a future world."^Regarded from this 
p' ltit of view, the provcibs in most common use among 
the people are decidedly of a very practical nature. 
Ihcy relate more to worldly wisdom than to high 
principles oi rectitude; they tell us oftener what is 
expedient and useful than what is right and what ought 
to be our unswerving line of conduct; their teachings 
would help us rather to meet and combat the acuteness 
and cunning which pass for wisdom in the world than to 
shun them as low artifices unworthy of us; they are 
mor- s.lfish and less self-denying. There is a general 
absence in them of an elevating tone, a want of high 
ideal, such as one would expect to find in the sayings 
of wi doui left by the sages of old. There is no ethical 
])imcipb: or choice moral maxim conveyed in them; 
they rather incline to selfishness and cynicism. Scdf- 
M.terest is their key-note and worldling- their on* luno. 
Perhaps this is the natural outcome of a religion 
disevered iroin morality and ages of grovelling sub- 



t. Ridicule and Dermon their thief aim. 

Itidieule is their chief aim, and persiflage their 
1 ’' !''• f l 1 bitterly iarcaatic 

a*i«l a light vein 01 .afi’n: runs through them alt. 

i buiile, serais n>, and c! vision are the chief weapons 
in the armoury oi these proverbs, nd they are often 
wn Mod with dierciless severity. They are rather the 
■nt, t of u blunt, heanv sword than the sharp, clcau 
thrums of a rapier; v- ry often tho jokes arc eoam io a 
degicc, and are levelled almost ruthlessly regardless of 
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the feelings of the person aimed at. It Is no wonder then 
that these heavy weapons often leave a deep wound 
behind. For wo all know, if from nothing else, from the 
fable of the stone-throwing boys and the frogs, that 
a missile hurled in fan may leave an effect the reverse 
of funny. One of the commonest methods of ridicule 
in these proverbs is to put the satire into the niouih oi 
the person to be ridiculed, and to-make it appear as i* it 
conies from the person himself. This is no doubt n 
most effective way of caricaturing, as th extravagant 
utterances sound much more ludicrous in the mouth 
of the “subject” (who is thus unconsciously developing 
hi oddities) than in that of the “operator. hor 
example, iu Proverb 301, “Tim misfortunes of a husband 
who ha* a shrew at home/ the scold is pitilessly 
held up to laughter, when she P represented uttering 
tlie lampoon in wlnV she is so mercilessly satirized. 
The barber’s wife. in, who- i-. represented as lamenting 
the death «-f her beloved husbmd (Proverb 1^7), bemuse 
“Who is there now left lo shave the town; ” is 

caricaturing in her own person one who is c-o sell- 

opinionated as to think fondly either her jli. or somo one 
dear to her indispensable. 

Iu th ‘ same way the witch who is represented (In 
Proverb 11) as making a grim boast of her infant- 
devouring powers, is only caricaturing iu he* sell those 
who take a delight iu boasting of their evil dot 1 . 

She su\ s : u L rika khuit k! I hurl > bj. !ut ; lot/ k the b .- 

dilin" “ 1 have grown old in the habit of i l l ? 
on infants; yet people hue; the impertinence to, y l am 
only a noviv iu the practice” (liter 11 y “ouly hull 
a witch which is only meant as a In a\\ nmst . tin. • 
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perverse natures wo occasionally meet who are for ever 
making a boast of what they ought really to be ashamed 
of*. Similarljylhe proverb (No. 1T2^ in which the jackal 
pup who, being born only in August, has the impudence 
to speak of a Hood that took place in the following month 
as “such a heavy one that lie never saw the like of 
it in his life/’ is pica-ant irony with humour, and takes 
off beautifully ihe presumption of the raw youth who 
talks as one ripe in experience and knowing everything. 
Another very common mode of ridiculing adopted in 
these proverbs is by exaggeration. This puts in the 
n d ludicrous form the object to be ridiculed and 
p! voices th r * laugh of the hearers, which, in most cases, is 
all that is aimed at. It is, besides, a form that commands 
itself most to the f aste and calibre of the rustic 




8 . UiOjtvi'r. 

Speaking of humour, it would perhaps be useful 
here to point out that those proverbs arc not wholly 
h 1'tuh of it, at le^st, as understood by the liihari 
rustic. The peasant has his style of humour, as ho has 
Iih style of talk. It may be rough and ready, but it is 
genuine. L: the coarse sal- he use it lochs lefineimnt, 
but it helps L> ihtvour his language. We can only a fiord 
space <or few examples chosen at random. There is 
no doubt genuine humour w^nn a dcspitvblo effort 
nuelo to i r *'T.t a gigantic purpose is likened to i he 
P* sumption of tho seagull in the fable wllO filept With her 
ti iy feet t eld upsvmds, lest the sky should fall (Pro\erb 
IOh). /Again, tho man wlm k fool* ;h enough to confide 
ie a nofnnou? swindl. r, and to trust him with his money, 
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) r compared to the stupid creature who entrusted 
a jackal with a piece of meat to be kept for him till 
he wanted it ^Proverb 161). The occasional visit o ' 
an acquaintance is welcome; but if ho should take to 
the habit of coming frequently, and “ sponging ” on 
you for long period*, bis vhits become anything but 
pleasant. Such a behaviour is satirized in the follow¬ 
ing humorous simile (perhaps -too grotesque in its grim 
humour of treating so lightly such a serious subject as 
death) : Bur ft he mark na (kratu him lx parikk derdvt; 
\e. “The occasional incursion of the * angel of death , 
{jam) to seize n old victim is not by any means to be 
feared (for that is to bo expec' d), but his getting 
accustomed to making frequent wiids!” (Proverb 814). 
Pew who h-».vo had experience of camping life in Bihar 
will fail to recall a village quarivl into which the women 
enter with so much gusto as an indispensable part of 
their daily bn •inusa. Tho termagants ranged on opposite 
sides, trailing, gesticulating, and screaming with all 
their might like so many cockatoos, the men going about 
their business as muni and quite unconce rnedly <<3 if fhih 
periodical •• utburst was m *?s:n*y part of the day’s 
proceedings, tho cliilbi i and the village pariahs adding 
th cir chorus. On such an occasion we can imagine a 
wag, who Ua r ) been watching the fuu vbh (■' r Kdli 
of a by-skuik • la. is not mixed un in it, mrniny away 
from it, just wljon the quarrel is laying at its highest, 
and the waimed combatants . v o becoming a bit Unmindful 
of modesty in heir lai. yiago and go ares, with lb t 
humorous ;\d\;ec thrown in, moiv in jest than in ournmi, 
" L(tr paro&in did rak: t ” “Yes, go ut it, you neighbours! 
bui please preserve a lillh: shame in your eye*” 
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(Proverb 389). Of course, the word “ neighbours ” is not 
used without a touch of irony. Those who are 
quarrelling now so vehemently (in such unneighbourly 
fashion) will not long after be the best of friends, as 
neighbours ought to be. It is only a daily “ con¬ 
stitutional.” 

Akin to humour is drollery and burlesque. In 
essence they are a coarse form of humour, where effect 
is sought by sportive tricks, buffoonery, ludicrous or 
unnatural representation and exaggerated parody. These 
predominate in the proverbs that are descriptive of the 
peculiar traits characteristic of certain castes and classes, 
where the prominent failings are laid hold of and 
U.e mercilessly gibbeted and parodied in a fashion which, 
to those unused to this style, would almost seem inhuman. 
The oddities, for example, of the Jolha (the Mussulman 
weaver, the proverbial fool of Indiau society) are 
travestied in a melodramatic style in the sarcastic lines 
describing his encounter with the frog, where, after being 
defeated by that mighty treat ire, he recounts his 
adventure (not without, a tone of vaunting) to his 
admiring wife, and wind- up with tir bathos, “ Xow, 
whatever happens, whether I live or die, I am off to 
the battle of the f] ’ --intended m/ only to exebe 
his wife'8 wonder at his prowess, but her commiseration 
(Proverb 313). The Kamtujia Brahmin, than whom 
there is not a g ’cater kler in ivgard to caste rules, is 
Miniiurly ridiculed in tho over-draw a picture of u three 
Brahmins and thirteen paraie cooking places ” (Proverb 
259). And the • poor ’ kayitk is witli great art ludii iouslv 
rep/esentvd ns “picking” up the Vi ; that drop when U\o 
'’((dun (^weolmeut. b:ill*> meant figuratively fur “rich 
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fools”) fight: Laddu fare jhiVi jhare kuyath bechO.ro lea pet 
bhare, “ W lien 1 add us fight bits drop out ; the poor kciyath 
gets his living ” (Proverb 2s0). But though somewhat 
exaggerated, a bettor portrait could not be given than 
in the description of him when taking anything on 
“tick” and when paying cash. Nag ad kuyath bhut udhOr 
hag at It deotaS" kuyath when paying cash is tlie very 
devil (in exacting a bargain) ; but when taking \ loan 
lie is as meek as an angel V) When a perverse nature, 
that cannot under any circumstances bohav • straight¬ 
forwardly, is satirized in the saying, “ If he is very 
straight, he is like a sickle " (Proverb 230), or when one, 
whose acrid nature is increased in acerbity by outward 
circumstances, is likened to “ the bitter kareU creeper 
climbing tlio still more bitter idtn," the images called 
fortli are eminently euleulated to provoke a laugh by their 
extravagance (Proverb 143). 


0. uSafurc <d some o; the JPror rbs : situ do hu T /' c.rpressed* 


In these proverbs as it will bo readily noticed tho 
simile is usually only half expressed. The incident 
or °hju t to be oomjmred is not mentioned, but only tho 
image is quoted to illustrate it. The former i6 always 
lakeu lor granted as being present; the latter only 
is brought into prominence. The particle or word 
indicating comparison is seldom exp.re m; but the things 
an: placed side by side and the hear r is left i draw his 
inference. In fact, Juo primary meaning 0 i t i, 0 z \ ta p u . 
word ma*hi 1 is likeness, and probably tho pifi.«»? of proverbs 


1 tl Tbe h'tj 

rend* rod in 
derived from 
in it is thu? 


- of the ‘ of I‘roTerl)a ’ in Hebrew i* Muhh-M . ,7.’, 
tho Arabic vcrriiM *1 -word,’ • parable, * 1 provnk’ it i, 
n root mUshni * l.» be like,* and thu primary j !ea invol v'd 
likeness, comparison. Probably all prourbiul saying 
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was originally, as lias been conjecture!, to furnish 
comparisons only. 

10. Oftcner concrtc th : u abstract m their form. 

A* d this brings us to the consideration of one marked 
feature of these proverbs, being as they are the rude 
• /primitive utterances of illiterate minds. They are often :* 
concrete than abstract in the forms in which they appear. 
For, as it. " " abstraction and generalization are 

habits acquit . lization and training. The 

'orm of expression \>j.. • dily commends itscl£ to 

tin* uncultivated ir. ul is the concrete ton ^A truth or a 
fact i expressed bv the uncivilized in a tangible shape, 
associated with images familiar to him. The sumo idea 
is made of general application by the train(d mind 
in an abstract expression. The notion i* the same, 
but the form different. Many instances of this wiH 
re*adily occur to nil who have had experience of he 
illiterate Hiliar peasant. The images, illustrations, and 
expressions they employ aro almost always material. 
For example, the idea expressed by us in the abstract 
and generalized form, “ lie laughs best who laugh. la<f, 
is comically illustrated in the story of the p tier and the 
greengrocer, who jointly hired a camel to convey their 
respective articles of trade. Tim potter tilled his side oi 
the pack with earthen pots and chatties, and the green- 
grocer uid lil.rvu ' with greens and vegetables. As they 
proceeded on their journey, the camel frequently help*d 
himself tho green., trom the greengrocer s bag. Tins 

: t ' 01 1 1 

it i-i.v to tli i ■ .•ic-uti,,... maxim* rcucrully, moil) <jf .viucb, liuv,* m 
xtiU !liVo l- i j\u*i >11. — JJl\ (.'hil'.hjtt . 
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ex ited the potter’s laugh, who thought he had the 
besi. of the bargain, and quizzed his friend on his 
bad luck. To this he retorted by saying, “ AVe shall 
sec, my friend, on what side the camel sits.” Presently 
iliey had occasion to stop oh the road, and the camel 
was made to sit. lie naturally sat on the heavier 
side of the potter’s package,’ and also, probably, with 
an eye to having occasional mouthfuls from the green- 
grocer’s bag. This caused all the pots to smash, and 
then of course the greengrocer ! : L the laugh all on 
Ins side. Hence the saying: “ Kmim hire to wit bmthelu ”. 
“ Let ’a see on what side the camel si's” (Proverb 191 V? 

LLude _ is illustrated by the common story or 

tho young cuckoo remaining after all a cuckoo, ai d 
causing disappointment and shame to its ioblci-mother, 
tie- crow, who, under a delusion, was led t<> hutvli the 
e rgs of a cuckoo (Proverb 50). }“ InaU ention ” is cari¬ 
catured in the person who, iiaying’sut trough the whole 
e P 1G °f Ihe Itumdi/iUit inquires innocently at the end, 
“Who:: wife is Situ?” (Proverb (jb). “ Presu. upturn ” 

ia similarly illustrated in the si my v f the donkey who 
Htempted to ford a stream in who. 1 ’ hr m animals, like 
the camel, wee drowned, and paid with In life for his 
audacity (Proverb 98). )Kxlren.>> femii jinc vanity_ is 
similarly travestied in the blind woman ke» ping three 
collvrium boxes to beautify he « velum cs yp- ov. b 84), 
and so on. 


11. £>f"/ie Pt'oretb* cot •// the'* .v,. o ,„</ hy sugf/cs *v ,th 
ifaui crprrmon, 

Some pro rbs convey their me t J-> r more ,jy SU gy iM ( 
lion than -xpressiou ; .\fr*y tt ier to • -m mlMoro c» J 

*/ \.^Y ’ ; f v* *k‘ • , 
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an analogous case which brings out the point to be 
illustrated, or the absurdity of the situation prominently. 
It is vain to endeavour to find in them a parallel idea 
• orrespouding to every word used: the result would be 
nonsense. You have to infer the comparison as a 
whole from the parallel instance put forward. Tie* 
implied metaphor, from its very incompleteness as it 
were, strikes you forcibly. The parallel is not complete, 
bid ends half-way, and suggests the corresponding idea 
u,d simile, more by implication than expression. In¬ 
stances of this occur in every language, t'Jjn “Money I 
makes the mare to go,” “Blood is thicker than water,”J 
etc. Of* this nature are proverbs, 

Qai gu : ha hokhalt bdur , 

JBMs i kuta/fi niksi chdur? (Proverb 160). 

Said when one is advised not to waste his breath in 
living to convince a iun who will not be convinced. 
The process i:> similar to extracting rice by pounding 
husk: E, (jar khtunh, hdu rh hr tidy eh (Proverb lo9). 
Said when one is bound to do a thing nob n.s vobns> how¬ 
ever much be may object to it at first. r Ihis proverb 
refers to the practice of giving a piece of sugar (jaggery) 
to a child whose ears are to be bored ; while she is thus 
engaged her c-ar>, or rati • r the cartilages of her cars, 
arc pierced, etc. 




P2. Rhyming Proverbs* 

Often a telling effect- is obtained by a casual rhyme 
ef words of v/idc!\ • lifilout iinpmt, e,g. Chor jm*nr 
Lira /.v ; uv : ^u hhira ke, “A thief is a thief \vh or 
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he steals a diamond or a cucumberor Jckra hath nun 
dot, trhra hath men mb hot, “ He who holds the helping 
spoon commands everybody ” (Proverb 175); or Earn pi- 
ydra chum nahi pii/dra, “ Handsome is that handsome 
does” (Ht. 11 Work is loveable, not the shin”), But 
oftener the rhyme is there, but not the reason. 


13. Feminine Proverb s. 


Thor** are some proverbs and expressions especially in 
use among the women ; they are peculiar to females, and 
applicable to them only. They are seldom used by men, 
unl- ss bv those despicable creatures called Maiujrm, or a 
cl;* of effeminate men who affect the ways of women. 
They talk and behave like them, assume a feminine 
gait and tone, clothe themselves like women, and pretend 
in all respects to havo feminine tastes. They prefer 
women's company to men s, sing feminine songs in 
feigned voices, and are looked upon or buffoons. It is 
strange to notice the freedom with which they arc allowed 
to mix with women—a liberty not usually permitted to 
men tin native society. 

Tho writer can only afford space to direct the atten¬ 
tion of the reader to a few of t r o Proverbs (out ol a 
groat many) that arc used in 1 reference to tho womc i 
only : they ire for instance P: >\ < rbs Ju AL 10 



TTTxTnotic' d (hat the feminine gender is dciu/ed 
terminal “o,” and thut a wife never speaks of 
^usband by his name, but simply In tho personal 
oun “he,” and its eases, Among othei curious 
domestic customs, i nou;..etion with die wife, may be 
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Luticrd the extreme reserve wdiich site is suppose ! to 
excrdse tovnrd.s her husband’s father and elder brother, 
t all times Her person is sacred to them, it is there¬ 
fore considered a pollution to be touched by them. She 
will never speak to them, or if she can help it, he seen 
by them. She will hide herself on their approach, or 
if she is: obliged to serve them she will draw her sari 
doth over her head. /The following warning thrown in 
by th - wife, who was serving oqt dinner to her father- 
in-law, in the form of a riddle, is interesting as illustrating 
tint dir- t speech on the part of the daughter-in-hw # 
under any circumstanced, * • considered highly inde' ’ 
jed one day in helping her fa 
: -law to his meal, a drop of milk from her biva; i i< ’’ 
in his food. L liable to warn him directly, she repeated 
the following lines which 'onveyed to him the neecssar 1 
1 int and stopped liim in lime from making himself “ 
son of his daughter-in-law: 

Kahat mora Id) lege, nnat par gdri t 

SfU /:c patoh Idgun, sasar ke uuhfitri ? 

“ 1 anr. ashamed t ■ say so, and those who hear me will 
taka it as an abuso : i am the daughter-in-law* of niv 
mother-in-law and (am I to become^ the mother of my 
latlu r-in-law ?** These restrictions are not so atrictl) 
observed among the lower clones in Bihar, who, owing 
to their cireum>tun<s s, are often thrown together; but 
n.a-r” is, notwith:-landing, always a reserve botw 
i iilu i-in- aw, the elder brother-in-law, and th 
While on tin othej hand sh<* is allowed the u 
liberty to jc.k»- with her husband's younger brother, \. 
i*> a legitimate object of her practical juktry 
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Speaking of conundrums and riddles, the writer will 
just notice in passing that some very witty ones exist in 
the mouths of the people. They are chiefly characterized 
by a play of fancy and humour, and by the very 
?:;ood use m ule of familiar domestic objects to amplify 
and cloilio the metaphors and give a quaint, turn to 
common expressions so as to conceal the real meaning. 
They avo replete with “quips aid crunks” and happy 
twists, which sometimes recoil on the head of the solver 
< f the . riddles himself. A spirit of hilarity breathes 
through them and a “double iutuite” is often used with 
telling effect. 


l i. Sottnra of t!h ZVotvriw. 

Ii is impossible now to trace the history of most of 
t.ie proverb-ay v. ho were their authors, or how 
they originutul and became current, among the people. 
A few arc no doubt of classical origin, and are traceable 
to well-kuown Hindi works, such as the great Jqd ; 
tho Rninayan, the Mahabharaia, etc. Other- ore Un¬ 
remarkable sayings of lu \d poets, seers, and Prolog, t*. 
her ex <mpie, a groat nunv of the clever sayings regard- 
itig igricuiture, seasons, and paste rd subjects in genm I, 
•to attributed to the two hrothein Ghfig Rae and lUuig 
lie, who, it is Fuid, were natives of Rheipnr. To 
Idimhl-r, 1 als* supposed to be \ native of t* e Shall a bad 
district, are ascribed, oil the •t!:er hand, r my of the 
remarkeM-* u'trrancco reluti:- : • the Faience of iol : sk or 
•• "Ue:y, by ubicli an under! .iking U a-;r. • i dm -1 to be 
auspicious or inauspicious. These are for/)’"!'* and .V e 

1 Set n ij' iu ou ]ili .a.lur ufldbif trim »!• 437. 
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ba^ d on astrology, and are quoted to recommend or 
diVMiude any one from taking an impending step, such 
as starling on a journey, building a bouse, undertaking 
a heavy responsibility, etc., and have the greatest hold 
on the imagination and belief of the people. Others, 
again, are no doubt the sayings of clever villagers, being 
the outcome of experience or of popular superstition. 
The Proverbs relating to agriculture, seasons, and pur¬ 
chase of cattle, are especially useful as rules of guidance 
for all agriculturists and fanners, who want to keep on 
the right, track, and profit by the experience of others.^/ 

15. Clissiji cation and Arrangement of the, Proinrhs; tin ir 
Tramhtcrayon and Translation ♦ 

In concluding this rambling and discursive notice of 
the Proverbs the writer would wish to make a few /o- 
marks on their classification and arrangement. That 
tins is a difficult task will be r< clily acknowledged In 
11 who have taken the subject into their consideration; 
but the peculiar difficulties besetting one who attempts 
to translate proverbs into a foreign language, and then 
to reduce them into certain order, are perhaps greater. 
Perhaps, no altuupt to <ify tlie proverbs and group 
them under definite In-ads can bo perfect and give uni¬ 
versal sat ; m faction. The. same proverbs may h* viewed 
from different standpoints by different individuals, and 
cub would naturally class it under the head which 
ap[H. rd to him the fittest. It is, therefore, almost a 
'lit- Saving that tlion tre as many ways oi looking at 
n proverb m there are dispositions and temponmu-nts. 

I',u lolWing w:ll sh *w that proverbs may reasonably 
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Ibe classed under any out 
/adopted in this compilation. 


of the several general heads 
For instance (Proverb 490): 


Kanin gait/a Ice alge bathCin , 


u A blind cow requires a separate house ” (cattle yard). 

(a) Can be taken is referring 10 cat tle and put under 
class vi. 

(h) Can bo considered as aimed at a foible (a crotchet or 
queer whim, which is really the object of the prove b) 
and classed under class i. 

(c) Can be taken as a saying of worldly wisdom and 
put under class li. 

(d) May be taken as a social proverb and classed under 
class iv. 

Similarly prove rb 325. 

Xanado Ice nanad kola , 


W A eister-infaw has a sister-in-law too ” (to tyrannise 
over her). May be taken either as a piece of consoling 
advice to Uiom' who are tyrannised over (class ...): or in:iy 
be classified according to tho particular foible niiu.-d 
et, i.r. home oppression (cledss Or May regarded 
as a scene out of native domestic life in which the 
sisters-in-law figure (class iv.). It will thus bo noticed 
tout the classification in each ease would bo right, 
according to the point of view from which tho proverb 
was regarded. Another difficulty of.reducing the proverbs 
under general hen Is is the varietj «»f subjects they treat 
* t. A gen »*ic head doc: not take in the various s 1 K\. 
of d i tier cnee, mid is thus to some extent deceptive. his 
difficulty increases iMD.-idernblv when the attempt b 
7,, ado to arrange them under sub-heads. 
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In the early history of this compilation, shortly after the 
%voih was undertaken, tho writer in submitting 1 a fc ,\* 
specimen sheets to Air. Gr. A. Grierson, C.S., for Iiis 
opinion, had applied to him for his suggestions as to 
the lines on which it would be advisable to classify 
• md g i oup the proverbs. He was hind enough to give 
ihem freely. Indeed, without his kind encouragement 
an l advice, given from time to time, and given so 
gracefully, the work would never have been persevered 
with. He was .then good enough to direct the compiler's 
attention to the following methods. (As these arc clearly 
and coi eiselv laid down by him in his loiter the compiler 
vill give Mr. Grierson’s own words):— 

I here- are Many principles to choose from. The 
simplest and eaAst is that of Fallon in his ‘Dictionary 
oi Proverbs/ He arranges them alphabetically according 1 
o the first word of each. But as the same proverb 
Sirius greatly in different people’s mouths it is not. a 
K ,j0fl arrangement, F is better to arrange them eitl-r 
uccoiding to subjects or according to objectIn 
lie first nfethod you group all p:overbs about, say, 
bird*, then all those about plants, and so on. In tho 
v - Jond method you arrange them according to tho 
particular \ in,, or foibles aimed at, vjj. those aimed 
' il glut^>uy, then those at parsimony. Both these 
n. hods are difficult ■<) carry out. Thu best way I 
f]i:nk js to cl.is- them, as lar as possible, according to 
Bilbao .«* and :•» ndd a complete . olcx giving every 
nnpoi tun von* which occur . i\,» collection of proverbs 

<£,!; -factory without such ini index, for such i 

cnliu-hion i.s a work of r <'U ronoe, and unb-vj proverbs 
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the bruins of (be natives as in a printed labyrinth 
without a clue.” 

Now, ouch of those methods has its advantages and its 
disadvantages, its recommendations and its drawbacks. 
The alphabetical system, besides the important reason 
given ov Mr. Grierson, could not bo adopted, as it was 
unsuited to the or. ml plan of this work, a Inch is not 
a dictionary of pro\ \ but a compilation with notes 
on the context, in win T was essential to follow some 
principle of grouping the proverbs under certain “heads.” 
Moreover, if p wore n here 

ia Dr. Fallon’s excellent w<yrk, which perhaps some raa\ 
think renders this compilation unnecessary. To such I 
would say in tlm wo Is of (aeoiye 1Fliot (slightly tuterecl), 
“ One could not carry on life com for* ably, without a little 
blindness to the fa \ that everything has been done bet!or 
than wo could do it ourselves.” But, as a matter of fact, 
this compilation is altogether different iioni Dr. Fullon’s 
important work, as will bo seen at a gl men. 

The next method of grouping them according to tho 
ubject, i.c. die images employed to iikr' mte, exemplily, 
or emphusi/u the ith-a, would be certainly easier and 
perhaps complete, and less open to questioning. But 
notwithstanding these rccommendations, the principle can 
haidly be pronounced to bo .^.lilslactoiy. Iho •imile or 
metaphor employed, is. after all, the nmre husk, the 
outward form and accidental. Birds, plants, animals 
v&riou . rustic tools, implements, etc., are put into roqm- 
-Ition simply I act as illustrations to the prominent id. i 
involved. Thus the tusk oi in fdcp* nit is in 01 . • proverb 
•verb 240) made to symbolise at r. .;ht for ward m n and 
'U another (IVciuib 0 j exactly tho opposii. cpialiix. 
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When the paras free is spoken of as having but three 
leaves, this incidental natural fact is seized to emphasize 
the main idea of the extent of one’s power— “thus 
far thou shalfc go and no further.” Again : when the 
delicate bulbul is made use of in keen irony to ridicule 
a rough coarse woman, who pretends to be fine, the 
prominent idea of the proverb m -ot the bird, but 
“affectation.” Similarh^when vain man makes a 
boast of liis short-lived powr id is giddy with his 
dight elevation, he is likened to a “cricket on a bundle 
of clothe i; ” the harmless nsect is the least part of the 
proverb, and is simply a ui$ual metaphor employed to 
laugh at the common huma • failing, because its chirping, 
when seated on a slight eminence, is not unlike that oi the 
upstart/And so on, the images are merely the outward 
integument to enclose ai d hold the germ of idea involved 
in the proverb. It would be as reasonable iti a classifica¬ 
tion of English proverbs to class proverb, “Casting 
pearls before swine,” under the head of “animals” or 
“ precious stones” as to put the last Hindi proverb under 
th< generic head of insects. The classification, to say 
the lea t of it, \\ mid bo misleading. 

The third method, no doubt, has the least to be . aid 
.••gainst it; it i classifying the prov-abs according to 
their Mibjecf-malter. This would > clud. the “object” 
(< ■ • * parti iilar vice or foibles aimed m, which would, 


in the case of th. se proverbs, form their true subject- 
mailer. for example, the proverbs relating to “human 
tailings, '.jihl(' and vices” (class ' iu this collection) 
would ho grouped, according to their “ objects,” i.c 
1 •< particular vices aimed at, such a “ 1 ypocrisy,” 
“paisinji“gluttony,” etc., while proverbs -relating- 
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to “ peculiarities, traits/’ etc. (class iii.), or those relating 
to “agriculture” (class v.), would be grouped according 
to the subject-matter treated of. But this principle 
of classification has its drawback also. In a few 
instances, especially in proverbs coming under classes 
i. ii. and iv., the grouping of the proverbs under the 
general heads has to be somewh “forced” — perhaps, 
o distinction has to be made without much of a difference. 
This is unavoid bio from the nature ol tin cogmno 
subjects treated of in the proverbs, which, viewed from 
different standpoints, might come just as easily under one 
head as under another. r JTlm proverbs coming under 
class ii. oahnot easily be comprised under definite 
sub-heads. The variety of subjects are too numerous 
and diversified to admit of classification. Even cognate 
ideas are often expressed in a variety of shades that 
require separate grouping. Thu* the sub-heads have a 
tendency to become as numerous as the proverb Leads, 
j^in classifying the proverbs the compiler has followed 
the last method. lie has been principally guided by 
their subject-matter, their application and use; thor 
Object rathaj than their subject or toxmjf This system 
might not be the bes , but. it seemed to him to be the 
one which had mO'i reason on its si • It i-> natural, ami 
lu** th advantage of easy reference. Of course some of 
these groupings may appear arbitrary, but this is also 
unavoidably, long as a proverb can L viewed from 
different standpoints. In the index the object lias been 
to give the aubjcct-mai;• r (substance) of tin* prove rbs in 
their own worm, expressed as concisely as ilSle. Tim, 
it was though!, would have Hio a !\.'.ntage of direct ng 
attention to the proven.* when it w.c* heard or u reTueuco 





was i i ide to it, end would also avoid the of hackneyed 
phrases. In order, therefore, to have a correct idea, wo 
mu.t turn to the proverbs themselves, an very often the 
1 riei index-heads will fail to convey an adequate id a 
of the proverb. They are expressed o quaintly mid in a 
i*. in so foreign to our notions and ideas of things, though 
Hit subjeef-Tatter may be familiar enough. The general 
heads will also be a guide win re to look for proverbs of 
a certain kind. 

The system of translitera.'ion adopted L the same as 
that of the Jiihdr Peasant Life by Mr. Grierson. It may 
b< lirieily described as the Jono.dar system, with every 
P'»Sfiibh> diacritical murk omitted. In pursuance m this 
the cerehj.d litters are given no dots, and. as nearly every 
fiii.il vowel is long, the long mark has been omitted front 
in d vox els. As Mr. Grierson lias described this system 
clearly h* (he Introduction to his IJihdr TVa.ant Life, J 
give hi own words; “ Every native word is written twice 
over—onee with accuracy in the native elnmicter for 
du*?e who ui ahlo to n ad it, and once in 11.«• LnglLh 
duiractcr for those who are not acquainted with the 
Indi. i vcrnacui us. This transli Tiution does not pretend 
to 1 seioutiiieally accurate. Such a transliteration wMi 
it.- diacritical dots and dadus would tally pi./Me those 1 or 
whom it is Ut 0 ]ndcd, viz. those who are ignorant of the 
langiuigi . All that has been attempted for them Is to 
giv< lliem a general idea of the coin* t pronunciation of 
• in- word*, without profiling to toll them tho exact pio- 
nihci: ion, .ic!i limy hurdly i <upnrot and which w«>uM 
hi difficult to do. por these persons all that i« ueceasan 
isi Lia 4 they should pronounce tlio vowels as in Italian, 
tun llio censor * ds as in 1 ; dish, and the} will thou 
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approach sufficient! y near to the way in which the natives 
themselves pronounce the words. I'or those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the vernacular languages, no instructions 
for pronouncing the words in their vernacular dress are 
necessary.” 

Dark passages the writer lias not shunned to the h-. t 
of his knowledge and light in translating, llut he has 
been careful to avoid holding “ a farthing rushlight i.<» 
the sun.” To those familiar with the vernacular of the 
peasantry nothing would he dark, and to the. o net • 
conversant, evt ry expression would need a commentary 
Thus to adopt middle course was by no mean* Ruck 
plain sailing as might be : i lgined at first Bight. Then 
the p< miliar difficulty of translatin', idiomatic, terse, and 
collo'|iiial \pr< i ns, whiih t hieily make up -he 
• t the pvov« rbs, from one longue into ai dber, is known 
t<» all. To translate 1! < sc by their literal meanings would, 
in must cases be to make great nonsense in anoth. v 
language Of course tho only safe method in such cases 
i- s to translate the idiom of one lunguagi ithe 
correnponding id mm of tho other. But this prqm-d- 
mn, which i so e.:>y to state, is m 4 difficult to carry 
out. Besides requirin a perfect f uiliarity with the 
idiom of both languages on which the translator is at 
work, there are seldom exactly c rr< ponditu; idiomatic 
expressions lobe found in two languages— .yiressmu* 
v 1 licit con -*j (- v tty tho sunn ideas id m> inure and no 
less, and with equal it ve and terseness T: is truly said, 
f l ; ** “metaphor, which is the strength ot Inuguffio, is 
i * •uriably tho stumbli ig-hl.rk of the traii«1:ilor, M and a 
“l H1 »” Hccoi,, : p. to \ddiHun, 44 can ho n^ more ougrawi’ 
th’.ti it can be translated.” 



_My sincere and grateful acknowledgments are due to 
my friend Mr. LT. F. Drummond, of the Opium Depart¬ 
ment, for his friendly help and kind advice (always 
freely given, whenever I was in doubt or difficulty) 
throughout the compilation of tin's work. To his nice 
literary judgment and extensive reading I owe many 
valuable suggestions. 


JT.uijm •. Tiuhut, Rehab, 
beamier, 1800 . 


John Christian,. 
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CLASS I. 

Pr/wi-ims relating to Human Failing, Foiules, and Virus. 

_!_ T _i_ 

Sub-ClNo. Subject of Proverb-. 


Affectation, 

Pretence, 

Shamming, 

Dissembling, 

Hypocrisy, 

etc. 


Avir ice, Pm; . i- 
niOTiy, C-otf- 
touSTK-ss, 
Greed, do. 


Aping. 


Polly ing, 

4 M'pressing, 

^ eating rage, 
etc. 


1. Cutiing off tie head and pretending to 

pre.-dTr the hair. 

2. 1 ather a drunkard, and the m ;u\U i.ding 

to play the r6le of .t religious man. 
f. Like the tusk and t *1 h of an « lepliant, 
one act for show and another -r use. 

4. Pretending to turn a, r a new leaf. 

>. Pretending t!u m of the cucumber is 
bitter. 

G. Sinner turned a saint. 

7. Shamming to frhirk. 

8. She knows nine, but not six. 

9. She* alls herself a ya</, but ‘ is to steal 

n nose ornament. 

10. She calls herself a Imttut, Put swallows a 

11. Old in sin yet a novice. 

1*2. A litVs boarding lost at a stroke, 
l.'h A lini :hty dollar. 

1 1. The iitiserT loss is sudden. 

16. 1 h miser and his wile. 

Oh T take uni* and give two. 

17. V. hen gaining lie is discord ented, when 

losing c«-iitent« d. 

IB. Aping - i loping irunu . 

19. Apjng often c.tua. > discomfort. 

Paving dearly tor aping. 

21. Tlio w< ak bully'.ig the w• 

2.. The < mining bull An,.; the 

2*1. i in uivil bear 3 tie mining di ko. 

2-' The l.dhm ar« ti.m i 1 h 
26. Kui it'dy at y our nr ; - y. 

2G. Wilting one^fl i eu the innocent. 


14 
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Sub-Class. X o. 


Subject of Proverbs. 


Ibid writing, 

.blabbing. 


“ Counting tho 
chickens be- 
10 r they are 
hutched,” 

A nticiputing, 
etc. 

Con nit. 

Extravagance. 


I- ;:jggeiirtion. 
Gluttony. 


ingratitude. 


Tgn<iranne. . 
improvidence. 

Jnahiliry to ap¬ 
preciate ft art h, 
inn it, ot . 


27. Bad hand-writing. 

28. A blabber dying to blah. 

29. The tell-tale causes the downfall of a 

kingdom. 

The son is horn 1 efore the father. 

31. Tlie father is still unborn, but the sou 

attends a wedding (safhoWer). 

32. Proclaiming bof .ro tin son is born. 

’Pi. Crying before he is lunt. 

34. Anticipating evil. 

35. Conceit about one’s wisdom. 

3b. Can’t afford rice-gruel, but drinks toddy. 
•j 7. Expenditure on a thing more tnan it is 
worth. 

38. Cost of the wood is 9 pice, but be spends 

90 on it. 

39. Useless appendage. 

40. i \ ant to a servant. 

4 1. Cn ( i • ay more than tie pocf. 

12. 1 ring nountain of i )ole-bill. 

43. A lakh i on the lips of a brag. 

4 !. A grecdv daughter-in-law. 

45. Pretended fasting before her husband. 

40. Ambition dying fa* name: greed for belly. 
47 Tho greedy ad ■» is< d to eat with eyes closed 
before children. 

48. Hunger to b« appeased before devotion (a 

“ full )>• lly, then a devout. heart ”). 

49. “ Enemy to food.” 

50. The Young of a cuckoo will after all be a 

cuckoo. 

51. A snake bite its charmer. 

5:’ A vip r is m ver grateful. 

53. Like a horse 'hat gruiublingly neigh- 
when given ghi. 

51. Poor attainments taunted. 

55. Ait ’inprovident num oicrtuken by * ; u. flood. 
5b. Cun . low caste appi auto bn, . ,.i kind 
of aweetmeat) ? 

57. Cau a monkey appreciate ginger? 

58. Tho hubble-b .Obie in tie hands of a 

inmikey, 
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HUMAN FAILINGS, ETC. 
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Sub-Class. No. Subject- of proverlw. 


50. Music hath no charms for 1 buffalo. 

60. Useless to adorn before a blind husband. 

61. To the blind day and night are the amie. 

62. Worth unappreciated. 

66. Merit not recognizdl (illustrated by an 

allegory). 

64. Making no distinction. 

6o. Enquiring who is the hero after the v. hole- 
tale is finished. 

66. Affecting high-sounding names. 

67. Foppishness in dress. 

68. One who asks for alms should not enquire 
after the nnt-roll of a village. 

69. Dying to eat p")i. 

70. V v tin w iii.-iii’' love for display. 

71. False orf ward display. 

72. Fushionabit father and son, with frog: for 
kettle-drum. 

76. One who cannot afford it kmj.iug up a 
dance, ut his gate for disph, .. 

74. Falsely calling him If-: “ lb nar< .> man.*’ 
7o. Tin- cock after four days’ absence return 
home a peacock. 

76. Display in borrowed plume.. 

77. A v. a woman thinks of adorning herself 
only. 

78. Himself a beggar and a beggar at his door. 

79. Love of \v< rthlc .$ finery. 

80. Wheil out ho wears long dhotis ; at homo 
he cals nun fir b vid. 

81. Tall talk when out- anti k do rice at i. me. 

82. Boasting of thrco-sei • ankief . 

88. Demanding a torch at another’s house. 

81. A Mind woman owning three (vdlvMu.. 

a boxi.R. 

H.j. The needy keeping conjpanv with (he 
groat. 

86. F to w* an.I < urpets io Spread. 

87. Froud 4 her Chundrt .6 dri, 

88. A pour fop. 

8' 1 . I ho poor man a! I) • prow of the boat. 
tJ<) . \ ain boast, of learning. 


Inattention. 

Lor&of false dis¬ 
play, empty 

boast. • fop. 

pishnesF, etc. 
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HUMAN FAILINGS, KlV. 




Sub-Ola'a. No. 


Subject of Proverbs. 


‘‘Potcalling the 
kettle blink,” 
Alike faulty or 
defective. 
Presumption, 
Audacity, 

Cli* ek, Arro¬ 
gance, Over¬ 
confidence, 
Imprudence, 
etc. 


Jleekh H$ni3K3. 


91. An upstart affecting gentility. 

9*2. A ffecting familiarity with the great (a snob). 
9«3. The sieve blaming the sup. 

94. Equally miserable and poor. 

95. Both alike detective. 

90. Blind to one’s own fault. 

97. "Where* giants have failed, the pigmy ! os 

conic to try his strength. 

98. Whore camels are drowned, the donkey 

ventures to ford. 

99. Falsely claiming kinship. 

100. While the superior spirits are crying from 

hunger, Mu a bus the cheek to ask foi 
cakes. 

101. Bn-eze of Hit fan pitted again d the hurri¬ 

cane. 

102. The goat of a jollu (weaver) and addicted 

to butting I 

103. Check in a young girl. 

ini. Can th( dance • 1 on withmt gang* ■ 

105. Cricket on a bundle. 

100. .Making m e with another^ property. 

107. The barber’s wife lamenting the death of 

her husband. 

108. C -n the sea-gull #uppoil the falling ikies 

with its tiny feet? 

109 . lie dots ; .,t kuow the Mi arm for scorpions, 

\ 1 1 w n hires to put his hand in a snake's 
hole. 

'110. Self-pi ii is no pmi *. 

111. Arrogating sup< »iority over one’s toucher. 
I 1 12. IV mi; . «<u oi the inexperienced. 

113. Tl. y iu. g crow v ki r than its motln v. 
ill. B >rn 1 it y«-t. rday an ; ‘ 

1 115. An old gout qui: *in.: the wolf. 

< i . ■ ■ - i . s of \ ] ohu wliu have notlting to 

lost . 

1 j 7. ()nc v. ho ha noth' ig to lose rau he iv» 
h‘13 to any ' teait. 

118 Ib.khxs waste o’ other’, property. 

Ik* Wo it is play to one in death to auoth r. 
120. Dying man asked to sing. 


Selfishness, 

ilearth’ssnefis, 
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Sub-Class. No. Subject of Proverbs. 


Obstinacy, Self- 
willed, having 
one’sown way, 
etc. 


Vain or r mpo- 
tent desire, 
Vain expecta¬ 
tion, Useless 
labour, etc. 


121. A self-willed man. 

122. Requiring full weight when the lu/iytZ 

does not r«»me to terms. 

123. The goat has paid with its life, yet it? 

meat is not tasty. 

124. The poor dog is dying, hut the IT ju thinks 

of his sport only. 

l2o. The Rani lias thoughts f the Raja only. 
120. Vain de ire of the bundle ss women to dam < . 
I ‘27. Wife vainly waiting lor the cellyrimu ; > 
put in her eyes, 

128. Fruitless labour in spinning. 

12!). The carle?* woman wishing for earrings 

130. An old cow’s desire to ti.k part in the 
Suhrvi festival. 


CLASS n. 

1 Vavi lins RELATING TO \V OKLDLY Wl*V« H \N1) M.IX1HH, E>1- 

pedik.vc v and Cunning, and Wauvivgs and Adcuf. 




i 


A new broom. 


( 

1 




131. A circuitous route. 

132. Absurd sight or situation. 

133. A new washerwoman upp’i. s soap to l'au? 

evon. 

134. The barbel's wife with wooden nail- 

cutter. 

135. A chip of the old block. 

133. All that gli'.N is not g'dd. 

137. A good man needs spoakiug once. 

138. All in the sumo plight. 

139. An old parrot new r gota t urn . 

HO. A Iter iu .ds w;»it awhile. 

111. A dog in hi n\ at bis own door. 

1 12. (iiiuding corn on the dead. 

143. Die Karaila c limbing on the Xim. 
bH. A l. .i, and ho with a sp..d<- ., u 
shoulders. 

145 Insulting flo dead. 

H3. A. demo’ and u i ivh iu ins hand. 
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Sub-Cl i No. 


Subject of Provubs. 


147. A bail workman quarrels ■with his tool,-. 

148. A barking dog seldom bites. 

119. A black goat has no heart. 

150. A ludicrous attempt to frighten. 




!: 


151. A rat’s skin is not sufficient to corn- a 

kettle-drum. 

152. “A prophet is with honour save in his 

own country.” 

153. Among butchers a devout man can never 

be happy. 

154. Annoying an old man. 

155. Whatever is in the vessel will come out 

of the spout. 

156. Beneath noth o A Bhak Bhaun Puri. 

157. Bamboos make the clump. 

158. Bqgting is pleasant, but the consequences! 

159. Bound to do it, nolens to/ens. 

160. Constant repetition no. conducive to con¬ 

viction. # 

161 . Can meat he kc pt on trust with a jackal? 

162. Drowning the milter. 

163. “Diamond cut diamond.” 

164. Dear at his native place, and cheap at the 

market. 

165. “ D us they do in Borne.” 

166. Do what be may he is still a beggar. 

1 67. D»< turn for preserving health. 

168. The j Parris Hive) has but three leaves. 

169. However strong the grain, it cannot break 

tie cooking pot. 

1/0. Follows the rich and “ spungc-s ” on the 
poor. 

171. Fate and self-help equally rhapo our 

destiny. 

172. Can a dead horse eat grass? 

173. (Vu frog catch cold? 

1V4. C a a goat eat nine umimrh of flour? 

175. He who holds tin spoon commands every¬ 

body . 

176. He v 1 . - hr a suffered can sympathize with 

those in pain. 

177. Hi t liatclies his roof whose h use leaks. 










WORLDLY WISDOM, ETC. xl 


Ao. Subject of Proverbs. 


178. ITow money may be got rid of. 

171). “ Happy medium.” 

1 80 . Indifference to loss. 

181. “ If 8 ” and t( ands.” 

182. “ lfs ” and “ands.” 

188 . In the friendship of the a.\s look out ibr 
kicks! 

184. In a treeh s country the 'castor-oil plant 
is a big tree. 

186. If a woman of ill-fame gets angry with 

you, so much the belt* r. 

18G. It is a Satl tri dog: lo not oppose it: let 
it do as it likes. • 

187. 11 benighted go where the dog barks and 

not whore the light is seen. 

188 . Kill the snake well as save the slick. 

i 8 'J. Like to like. As the curry, so tho 

vegetables. 

I'hb As the animal, so tho grass. 

M'l. tittle things are great to little n. 

192. Lack 'in both hands. 

Leading an unhappy life. 

I*)*!, Lot’s see on what side the Brunei sits. 

18 ; Die strong can strike in tho most vula«r« 
abJ<- part. 

l l JG. The strong not only strikes, hut prevents 
yen from complaining. 

197. Tho strong, even if lie should be in the 
wrong, strikes you. 

U ,w Kight or wrong the mighty bully. 

1 98. X comity b is Tio law. 

20 J. No -nod to bo c»t out of him. 

" l su K»r that flies will take to. 

202 . The wedding of a sickle and the song of 
the hoe! 

208. Same thing right or wrong according to 
situation. 

y *«/ stitches on velvet! 

1 ( >Ue hai nothing to do with curd. 

1 20 G. A cummiij sc«d in tin mputh of a 

camel. 

i 207. Can the hoik of mie truv. fit ar,other ? 
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Sub-Class: No. ' Subject of Proverbs. 


H 208. "Will the bald head again go under the lei 

I I tree? 

] | 209. N “ \ seal b d cat dro ids cold water.” 

210. A dog onco struck itli a firebrand dreads 

even the sight of lightning. 

211. On the horns of a dilemma (the snake and 

the musk rat). 

212. One Juan’s meat is another man’s poison. 

213. One never reveals his defeat and tho 

beating he has received from his wife. 

214. A full belly gives a heavy head. 

'j. 15. Out of all reckoning. 

2Id. Om- with :• wax nose is easily led. 

217. One good turn cb erves another. 

218. Plain speakers not general favourites. 

L'19. Truth at time s parts the best of friends. 

220. Pain pr.durable t«> remedy in some cases. 

221. Purchasing troubles. 

222. flight question, wrong answer, 
jg.;. Kichcs often count for virtuo. 

224. llequiring constant service without 
adequate r* turn. 

1 225. Splendour but short-lived. 

220. Stniightforw.ii Jner not always expedient. 
r 227. Some amenable to kit ks milv 

228. Give him pufi and he wop’t. offer you satin 
^ even: * 1 2 at give him kicks and. he will 

offer you sweets. 

. J 229. ( all him “fuilmr” and he will not. gi\u 
you oil ev- • ; but abuse 1.mi and ho will 
offer you ghi, 

2/0. “ Straight a- a eickh: ” (a perverse nature). 
281. Sing hi. praise who gives you f«. 1. 

232. rday y ujr enemy without scruple. 

233. Too many cooks spoil tho broth. 

231. 'Hit Mu /- r«*r lords it over all. 

235. The weevil guts crushed with th wheat. 

2 The graRti ulhi- in (he fi bet. uf the tiger 
and buffalo 

237. h ■ S« -teii.Me flWifiloW iho bitter he 
rejects. 

23b. Tongue- -source of honour and. shame. 
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WORLDLY WISDOM, KTC. 




fc>ub-Class. Ho. Subject of Proverbs. 


230. A needy troop' ofdancers use their own oil. 

240. The meanest can injure. 

241. The less 1 lie grain to lx? parched die more 

noise it makes 

242. Tilings to.he avoided as L a ling to danger. 

243. Tilings wo ought to piv.y to he saved from. 

244. Taking a pleasant view of everything. 

245. The staves of ten men make the load of one. 
21G. The v. mi of a man is lik the tusk of an 

elephant : it eannot i withdrawn. 

{ 247. If the Itl fruit is ripe, it matters little to 

the crow. 

248. If sho disappoints, the l ed will remain 
empty. 

240. 'Without iv>lraint. 

/ 250. AYhat is in a name ? 

; 2 j l. The cunning m’ the dwarf, the squint-eyed, 

I _ and the uiie-i yen coMipnr* d. 

\ 252. Beware of grr) . yes. 

2»3. AA nruing again*: men y ith certain peculi¬ 
arities. 

251. AV here tHore is a a id th(U*6 is & wav (friim} 
coinpan d i - l*l.o . mith). 

2 *5. AVhat !u*um j, are on {!-• errtmn . »‘:id lo 

min (flooording to Ql agh th< K>th ayqr)* 


CLASS HI. 

I’liovi • nn.ATiNfi to Ptau-i.rma *>., Traits Char ,.-n msnc 

: CiJtrAl.s Casues a\u (’ha-si.'. 

A,!V V, ,r : ' n - An Aim* km w*3 cnlv how to sin ; hi* Loril. 

(uaikmon). j ballad. 

" * * Rent roceipt give, by the cunning R u fh 
to I ho burly A hlr. 

- *3. Tho young barber practices on Uio AhTih; 

f, ., head. 

2 ML Hair splitting ulwnt dilVrenc*) oi castes 
^ hen tlnee Katjuujijn Brahmans moot, 
•’ lieu 1\ coukiug. 
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PECULIARITIES AND TRAITS. 



Sub-Class. No. 


Subject oi' Proverbs. 


Bfirbrr. 
Ikmiya. 
] labium. 


, Barhai 

(carpenter). 

Chamiirs 

(cobblers and 
fhOemukera). 

T> trji (tailor). 
Dhobi 

(washerman). 


Kuyath. 


260. The Panre docs not practise what lie 
preaches. 

2C1. A Kaeth want payment, a Brahmin 
. feeding, und paddy and betel watering, 
but the low caste only hicks to make 
them do their work. 

202. A barber’s wedding. 

203. The owed baniya gives further tick. 

264. A Babhun, a dog, and a bhat are always 
at variance with the ii own caste. 

, 1 : 05 . A Babhan never to he believed. 

266. One BhuiuhSi i • pial to a* n 01 
207. A pretentious barhai or carpenter. 

2G8, "When shoemakers quarrel, the king’s 
saddle suti( r.s. 

260. A boemaker’s daughter with an aristo¬ 
cratic name! 

270. Sticking to his last. 

271. The Dhobi and bis ass. 

-'72. Washermen w n - li best under com pc I i t ion. 

273. The washerman m ver tears his father’s 

clothes. 

274. The Ifhobi, the - lilor, and the barber are 

always careless. 

275. A Dhobi is likely to starve in the village 

of the nude. 

276. A Kay nth essentially a man of figures. 

1 277. binning in good company is no mu (story 
of the Kuyaths who ate donkey’s meat). 
278. A Kayutli helpless without pen and pop-r. 
270. KayutiiS crows, and sweepings gather 
their own kinds. 

280. A Kuyath when paying cash is the very 
devil. 


281. A Krtyiith gains when fools qinurol. 

28*2. Whu.vor three Kayaths gather together, * 
a thunderbolt will fall. 

283. Comparison of castes. 

- 1 284. The Urn . people who dam mothers’kcmei 3. 
Fuimi. \ 2«5. A Kuruii arrays urttrusl worthy. 

Kuml.ui(potter); 260 A Kumhar sleeps socuro. 
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PECULIARITIES AND TRAITS. 
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IX 


Sub-Class. 


No. 


Subject vi Proverbs. 


Musalman. 


MTyaiiji (or 
family tutor). 


Xoniya. 

Rajput. 

Sutlu ii fakirs. 
8011 Tu 

(goldsmith). 
Toli (oilman). 

Jollm (weaver). 


2S7. A Musalman, a parrot, and. a bare are 

never grateful- 

2SS. To a Musalmfm give toddy, to a bullock 
kheusaii. 

289. When tbe Mlyanji is at the door, it is a 

h?d look out for the dog. 

290. Tbe Mlyanji lose s bis beard in praise. 

291. A MTybuji’s run is up to the mosque 

only. 

292. A jSfoniya’s daughter is born to labour. 

293. Thick-beaded. 

291. Selfishness in Sutbra fakirs. 

295. Hundred strokes of tbe goldsmith will not 
equal one of the blaokstnith. 

290. A Teli, though possessed of lfikh , cannot 
equal Raja Bhoj. 

297. The weaver I vail ing tin sins of others. 

2'Jrt. Tbe weaver as a < .Jtivator. 

299 . f j be weaver \n nny wise and pound foolish. 

• •00. A whip dot not uuikc an equestrian. 

301. A weaver’s daughter aping her 1 . tt rs. 

302. A weaver becomes proud ns a kin:'- when 

be has a / ^vr-full of rice 

303. Tbe avaricious we ivor. 


301. Tbe weaver asks to bo lot off fasting, but 
gets saddled with prayers. 

305. The weaver *ufl\ is on leaving hi- loom. 
3(9k Id withom weavers. 

307. A w eaver nml. « sad bash w hen required 

to reap a field. 

308 . The weaver going to cut gra-*s at sunset. 

309. The weaver tries to swdm in a linsoed 

held. 

310. The weave r's wifo. 

8U. Weavers’ and shoemakers 1 promises never 
to b<. relied on. 

312. A weave r as an impressed labourer. 

! 313. i fight between a frog and a weaver. 


i 










1 



CLASS IT. 

Pi!!;VERBS RELATING TO SOCIAL ANT) MORAL SUBJECTS, Hl'-LlOIOUS 

Customs and Popular Superstitions. 


Sub-Class. No. 


Subject of Proverbs. 


314. 

315. 
31G. 

317. 

318. 

319. 

320. 

321. 

322. 

323. 

Brother and 324. 
Hister-in-latt. 

325. 


Pride and 

Bridegroom. 


Wind and Deaf. 


Daughter. 


520 . 

327. 

328. 
529. 
350. 
331. 
532. 
338. 
334. 

. 

330 . 


Dependent. 837. 

1 Juicing. 338. 

i 3 o 9. 


Angel of death to he feared. 

As the Debi, so the offering. 

A weak Pcbi and a strong lie-goat for 
sacrifice. 

A saddening reflection. 

A fast woman of course blame, others 
when she elopes. 

A meddlesome woman. 

A disgraced eat is us humble us a wile of 
Dio rat. 

A forward woman. 

Porn to labour. 

Bad lineage. 

A weak elder brother-in-law is not re¬ 
spected. 

A sister-in-law Ire. n sister-in-law to am.- v 
her. 

The bride gets rice gruel only, and other-, 
sweets! 

A foolish bride gets no presents. 

The face-mmey ” to the bride. 

Crocodile tears of a bride. 

Blind mastor and deaf pupil. 

Backbiter. 

Charity fsharing Die last crus t). 

I )> ing in Hcnui s is g. iug to hea\ ■ u. 
Bew-irn of " erpi dhinuL your daughter. 

A bad daughter ruins . sun-in-law. 

A daughter Jins tluro name m succcf uoii 
during bet* lifetime. 

A dependent knows im happiness. 

Making aln»urd conditions 1 er daui ini 
1'ulsn modesty in dancers* 
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SOCIAL AND MOIUL SIJ.PXTS, KTC. 


)i 



Sub-Class. Xo. Subject of Proverbs. 


Especial haunts 
or resorts. 


. Tools. 


Guests and 

hosts. 


J Inhit second 

nature and 
unchangeable j 
(the leopard, 
caimnl change 
hT spot •). 

Heart's dear t 
wish. 

Husband a<d 
wilt*. 


340. The blind man’s lodging is at the turner’s. 

341. A loose horse h sure to stand near the 

e half-house. 

342. Faith makes god of a stone. 

313. A fool * I * 3 * * * 7 - property the prey of all. 

.514. A mol’s property the prey of ail. 

345. A fool thinks of his holly only. 

346. A fool worries himself with others’ concern. 

347. A fool wont to iish, but lost his fishing 

banket. 

348. A foul's wife the jest of I. 

8 J ’J . A fool unable to distinguish the trunk 
from the tail ef an elephant. 

350. A simpleton is “* lu cked” by a dog cYen. 

351. Wln*.i; . fool* ar< ording !• Gliiigh the poet. 

I he thivo greatest fools in this world. 

355. I Ti welcome guests. 

354. (im hut in name. 

3 uj. Tn snming to play the part of .lie 1 ostc 

356. Assuming a leading puit in u mairiag 

ceremony. 

357. r i lie Lost, nd lie to get hr* !.« n bits of cake. 
'■•■>>>. Grumll it tier’s Inin d n .. atony. 

• » »*>. Notwithstanding »dl charms and in.-'.nta- 
tiun.i the buy do not change Ids habit. 

360. Tho rope burn . but not lac Past. 

361. A d< tail * an 7 » \. 1 In • ♦might-oneii. 
Half df. al, Ik still shak* ; i i> head. 

363. Can the ei* v w boconn white by t ilting 
«amphor ? 

•”64. AYbat oes m hi in a ... n waul but his two 
ej 03 ? 

? 3 55: The husband d:\invi ig unmerited service 
IV* • t )!"• wife. 

366 The dilb lencu of tin h.nd.and in making 
presents to bis wife m bis futile Ch bonne. 

367. YYlun 1 he •■:«! is uwuy tie mice w d! plav. 

368. ITusl ml uumitid t the wifi 

369. A greedy \s if 0 . 

370. A would-lx* paragon of n wife give* •* 

pommelling to lu » hushaud. 

37 1. Jiaid a pnizc. 
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Sub-Class. No. • Subject of Proverb- 


Helplessness. 


Jewels. 


Mischief makers 


Mother and 
sister-in-law. 

One blamed for 
another’s fault, 
made a scape¬ 
goat. 


Quarrelsome 
women, fire¬ 
brands, tie. 


Quarrels and 

jokes. 

Sister*. * 
Sympathy and 
want oi it. 




872. He only “joins” bread who cannot make 
them. 

373. If every one takes to becoming pilgrims, 

who is to do the worldly work ? 

374. Ignorant villagers are easily duped. 

375. Ignorant villager mulcted on going to 

com pin in. 

37C. Ornaments as well as means of livelihood. 

377. Job’s comforter. 

378. Love defies law. 

371). Quarrels between relatives are made up; 
mischief-makers only return homo dis¬ 
appointed. > 

380. He tells the thief to steal and the wealthy 

to keep awake. 

381. The luippiness of one who has- neither 

mother-in-law nor sister-in-law* 

882. Music is charming at a distance. 

383. Chaium enjoys, while Ih-yal gets whipped 
for it. 

884. For tlie sake of one all arc disliked. 

885. The man with a moustache is blamed for 

tlie thieving ot the moustacheleps. 

:;8C. She in tatters ishhioied fur her inonmim nts. 
.887. Priest and musician in one. 


» C^8. Ph\ ieian prescribing according to the 
patient’s wish. 

389. Quarrelsome women recommended to 

quarrel with decency. 

390. A, fire-brand, wherever she goes, she . ,-ts 

society by the ear. 

391. The misfortune of a husband who has 

a scold of a wife. 

392. A .shrew strikes terror into n donum oven. 


393. Th© root of quurrels is practical jukes, as 

the root of disease is cough 

394. Fusions tears of an elder sister.- 
895. pain-' of :* chopped foot. 

I 396. Does a barren woman know tl pain of 
childbirth ? 

, 397. T<, cry before a blind men h to waste tears. 
398. Singh-bended. 
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SOCIAL AND MORAL sDDJECTS, ETC. 




Sub-Class. 


Son. 


Sinking. 


Troubles 

increased. 


Tobacco. 


Thieves. 


tdow. 
AV ' dding. 


1 


No. 


Subject of Proverbs. 


.309 

dOO. 

‘ 101 . 

‘ 102 . 

403. 

404. 

405. 

406. 

407. 

408. 

409. 

no. 

411. 

412. 

413. 

414. 

415. 

416. 

417. 

418. 

419. 

420. 

421. 

422. 
123. 

424. 

425. 

426. 

427. 


^ or.shipping. go v ; 
H 42 1. 


An unworthy son. 

Mho avoids the beaten track. 

Good singers are apt to be bored. 

• Social aspirant snubbed. 

• *Sho went to ask for a son, but lost her 

husband. 

Tie j. rayed that hr troubles may 1 > 
^ lessened, but they wore hmbled. 

Hio dead boy had fin< v\* •*. 

The man who oilers you tobacco and lime 
unasked is sure to go to heaven. 
r k >baqco is necessary f$j life. 

The devil even decs from a thrashing. 

Tlioty f on tbecontnry mulct'ug the police. 

1 luck us thieves. 

\ thiefs heart is in the Icokri f’n bl. 

W ^.“ . thi Che is ,i thief, to a watohto n 
lie in a arrant only. 

A. tilin' is a thief, whether h. steals a 
diamond or a cucumber. 

A thief will ..t tick at a.boirowed plate, 
tniiii] udontthiof : ho warns when he steals'. 
A thief with o f .c bright ns the moon. 

I a kin a tick ai)4f die. 

The Mle» findolent). 

ITiclo and nephew ut loggciiiea Is (pa\in - 
off old scores). * ° 

A ic -itudes of life. 

■ il1 ' |ioioni , . .. hrinff 

rum. J h 

Waxerer’s repentan 

-\ 'piusScr \v< • ping wuf • widow. 

ikindtul of h u h ; ora vidow. 

W aiding of a m self:, woman and nine 
hundred obstacles. 

Wedding headdress made of mango leav 
even. ® 

The song ought to he i >r 
^ wedding it is. 

hasy worship of th^ pijml-tree. 

Making a virt io of 
shipping. 


ca 


1 


who: 


neoofisi ' * in wor- 
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CLASS V. 

r no VERBS RELATING TO AGRICULTURE AND • SEASONS. 


Sab-Closa. No. Subject of Proverbs. 


430. Distant farming ruinous. 

•131. The closer the field, the easier it ; culture. 
482. Selling bullocks for seed. 

A farmer is known when at his field. 

434. Anxieties of agriculture unknown to the 

lazy lubber. 

435. If goats and sheep answer for ploughing, 

why purchase bullocks? 

43d. Iiiij.. rtinent request to lend a bullock for 
ploughing. 

437. The n,* iiing of .a speckled cloud and a 

widow applying scented oil. . 

438. The 7r. caning of its l.eginnuig to lain 

on Saturday. Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Sunday respectively. 

430. Tin meaning of the rainbow at the begin¬ 
ning and end of rain. 

140. Thu meaning of tlu hal * round the moon 
on Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
respectively. 

ill. The > dn in the 1 * ginning ot Aru Ira and 
the end of Ifttthiya. 

44li. Tlu nddisru.- oi Mnggha, Sv, ftti and 
Hnthiya. 

4 13. The i ll'* ( ; of the seven:! rains on the 
ditto*ent crops; 

; 1 , Tlie • 4< • . of riil'i in Ba’.sakh (April-M ty) 
t>n paddy; tin yield is doubled. 

4 i5; Jf fhip- * rain in Kritl'ka (m'aldh of 
;,i . , there' *. ill be no rain for t U< t 
following tt-t< ri tub. 

1/16. Y. hen to >*«>\v China. 

447. AN’hen ji* .i' 1 be? plentiful. 

1 IH. Ti e rain *d‘ \ radra (middlo of Jun« d.Jii 
away with liWross. 














AGRICULTURE AN1) SEASONS. 




Sub-Cla>'. No. Subject of rrovorbs. 


•149. J£ it does not nun at tlic coraifcqneement 
of Aradra and mid of ] lathisa ; tin** ulti- 
valor gets ruined. 

450. If it min at the > onimeucement of Aradva 

and end of Hathiyu, the cultivator can 
stand any inert-use to his nut. 

451. The rain of Aradra injures j iwCv only. 

45*2. When to jircpuro the field and when to 

fov. paddy. 

453. The effort of pndd\ being sown in Aradra, 
Tiuarbas or Pukh. 

151. The meaning of ;; cloudy sunrise on tlm 
seventh day of the blight haif in Sawati. 

. ., ling of a dear sunrise on the sany> 

day. 

156. Tlu* ‘meuuing of a cloudless niormng on 

the same du\. 

157. The meaning of a dark night on the one 

date. 

458. The meaning of thumb r at midnight on 
the same date. 

*150. The effect <>t mm in Sawuii July* Avgust N 
and thunder in ijhadon ( Vuc’i-t-Sept.;. 
160. The meaning of west wind in Sitv. ,u ami 
east in Uhadou. 

461. Tie « (Feet oT east wiud uj v. ;»n. 

462. Tin effect of west \vi\ L in Siiwau. 

463. Tiro effect of We$l ai\k c * wio l inStiwiva 

and Uhridofi. 

(64. llrt\..-l rain in Asu * and Mi ggha. 

465. L • to m. ; v ito: ,u ho dr, > not ri, i ll 
transplanting riei hofore Punvo. 

166. T1 o. v ueet of (t v: l in l unv.. 

467* The effect of west wind in 1 lu’yfi. • 

16* The meaning of clouds u ling lil.e the 
w ii!^ i l* a ]o 1 1 1 blue. 

469. The meaning of a cloudy ^ky on Friday 

and Saturday. 

470. Tin ellect of rnM \vi d in Saou mul west 

wind ’ i Hli idea. 

471. V, hen to » • plan tin jr paddy 

4 7 2. JSot to transplant in Ctia Phnguni. 


c 
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AGRICULTURE AND SEASONS. 




Sub-Class. No. Subject of Proverbs. 


*173. The meaning of a crow speaking by night 
and jackal by day. 

-J7-1. The meaning of wind blowing from all 
four quarters. 

475. Hatkiya rain produces throe things and 
destroys three things. 

470. Rainless Aradra destroys three crops only, 
but a rainless JTathiya destroys every¬ 
thing. 

•177. The effect of rain in Hathiya and clouds 
only in Ohitra. 

478. The effect of rain in Chitm. 

4 7,'. AVhat to sow in Chitra. 

•180. The effect ot a shower in Swati. 

481. Instructions about harvesting rice. 

482. Clear nights indicate breaking of the ran 

483. A cloudless night and a cloudy day show 

that the rains arc at an end. 

484. The barking of the fox and the flowering 

of the kas gra-os signs of the end of the 
rains. 

\ 485. Appearance of the -far Canopus indicates 
the end of the rains. 

480. The meaning of the flowering of the kas 
and kus grass. 

187. Respective effect of rain in A chan, Pus, 

Magh and Phagun. 

188. The effect of rain in Aghau. 

489. The effect of rain in Pu . 

490. Signs of drougl’l. 

191. T.he meanings of wt d wind respectively 
in *-bait (March-April) and Bhudoil 
(August-September). 
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CLASS VI. 

i ROVERD.S RELATING TO C.ITT1.E AND ANIMALS IX GENET 


Sub-Cln- •. 


No. 


Aweary bullock, 


Subject of Proverbs. 


192. 


493. 

*194. 

49.3. 

496. 

497. 
496. 
499. 


A calf takes after its mother aw I 
after its father. 

Can an ass be lean in the mouth of s 
To a w. ary bullock his girth even i.< 
To a weary bullock h> • nipty p; 
are even heavy. 

A separate house for a blind cow. 

Di mi • waj grazing cow a sin. 
God takes care of . blind c« w. 

In the prancing of the: pack-bullo 
master is visible. 

>90. The calf leap-, presuming on the 
of the tethering peg. 

*>ul. Jellies for oh ting cattle, 

502.*The bullock toils, but the bo 
pampered. 

■03. The camel is blamed in. tin. >vhc 
•joj. You can endure kicks ir mi a ft 
d05. You can endure* kicks fi.oy, ;t m ii 
500. Points of a milch co v 


APPPNPJx. 

Popular Supv*stitions and Errors. 
Introductory Nofc, 

Names of certain individuals and a: im.iN to 1 m^ taken 
- U - 01 J^ttrney. r lht superstitions connected with a 
‘ n augured to be ausph ions not 

M 'r < rla ©PB of Tanks and Wells 
Filiation, and,charms, incantation - and amulets to tun 

Suner n• adl65 UUd koc P offor CX0T( i8 ° evil spirits, etc. 
upershtimm ceremonies and obsen .-1 me* connected wit 
'Uith und death 
I mtiiy frees 

urrns, j L, and incantations gone throtu* 


O, 











BIHAR PROVERBS. 


CLASS I. 

Proverbs relating to Hi man Failings, Fotrlks, and 

Vicks. 

Affecfntinn, Di-mmblhig, 'H'jpocmy, Prcfenct . Shamming, etc. 

1. Cutting off the head and protending lo preserve the 
hair. 

9 %i mzT ^ 

Mu nr ):d fin bat he yaehclthn. 

^ cu make a show of preserving the hair, v. bile you are 
D ally cutting oil tin head (/if. cutting oil the head and 
preserving his hair). 

F would he applied to one win while in was secretly 
tryii y to do you a serious injury, was all the time pre¬ 
tending to be your friend; one wlio simulates friendship, 
hut who really is your greatest enemy. F.F. 4< A woh ni 
ttheep s clothing.” 

-. Father a drunkard and the sol pretending to plaj 
the rule oi a re ligious men. 

* ^rnr V*r% xm ^ *1% ^3^7$ 

Bap hr g ( dr fubni, put he (pr ndrachh, 

llio futlicr has a wrapft Udmi tied t<> his iw 
con^aut companion), while the sou wears a 
■'V-V* “ I'Urni”! ( or ^5-^95 udrychh). 



Ml HlST/fy. 



“ Lcibni ” is a longish earthen pot used for collecting 
paju juice or u toddy.” Smaller ones are al o used 
for drinking. u Udrdchh ” is the necklace made out of 
the seeds ot the rudrachh (JEleocarpus ganitrus) and worn 
commonly by devotees or Bkagnts who eschew worldly 
ways. Hence the father is a debauchee while the son 
proclaims himself a religious man, and affects the ways 
and outward signs of a devotee. Said in sarcasm of a man 
who ostentatiously parades his horror of vice generally, 
when it exists in his own family. (There is no reason 
why one whoso father i3 a confirmed drunkard should not 
be a virtuous man and lend the pious life of a hermit or 
an ascetic; but the usual style of sarcasm is to ridicule 
one by pointing out the failings of his ancestors. The 
p unt of sarcasm, it will be noticed, is levelled at tlio 
parade the son makes of his virtuous and pure life, 
knowing his father's failing.) 

^ 3. One for show and another for use. 

3 *c,TSr % % vfTOT: 

Hut hi Ice ddnt; Ichug Ice do$ur> dekhu> r c b du>ar. 

di! e the tu.de and teeth of an elephant; one set for 
show and another for use {lit. to eat with). 

Said of a hypocrite; one who plays a double part; one 
whoso outward behaviour is the reverse of his real 
character. .A dissembler. (In proverb 240 this simile is 
made usi of « illustrate exactly the opposite virtue, 
namely, of kt - ping to one's word.) 

in tending to turn over a new leaf. 

** 3 ’pr % fau<T ^fY ^ 

o' chuha leh r ’ i n :a ~hq[; / t( jj 







After eating nine hundred rats the cat is now going on 
a pilgrimage. 

Said of a wicked man who pretends to turn over a new 
leaf and become virtuous after countless acts ol sin. (It 
is an Urdu proverb. The Hindi form ot it horn Sur Da* 
is tm qfilf ^ Top hiribe 

ko cftali hilahja sattar cl nth a khdtj la.) 

5. Pretending the end of the cucumber is bitter. 

Sayre khira kit a kc hhvU (it. 

After eating the whole of the cucumber lie says the end 
°f it is bitter ! 

" $heti”'U the end or part of a fruit attached to 
the stalk. 15.E. “Swallowing a camel and straining a 
gWiC’ It is also called % hft “ dhehj'i” 

Sinner turned a saint. 

$ ^ ^ ^TFf^rt 

Kah hi bib I bcbnhru . 

Since when ha^ the Bibi turned a l' ( ! ,/lm (i.r. tti upright 
^omaix) r “ liiln” is the usual title of a Musalman lady. 
^ l01 ‘ e used for a woman with indifferent.‘reputation, in 
opposition >u n Bdmhn , who, being the wif of a Hindu 
l n ’i f s t, h Mippo<id to bo tttriclly virtuous. Said wb* u ue 
out reputation suddenly 

^ le following s^>ry is told in illustration of the above 
' Mll \ing. A 8nr< ^{ ( or i n n) WJIS kept by h me Mu alinf 
They found that they w. re not patronized 
‘ y Hindus, so to attract Hindu customers 0\- \ set up one 
' 1in '‘ u nmonp- Idem :r a lJrulimani . and *n eomenuenro 
* : libtm luge they soon had a Brahman visitor, nuu 
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BIHA 11 PROVERBS. 


<SL 


¥ newly-made “ Bamhni ” was told off to attend him. In 
course of talk the Bamhni ” asked the newly-arrived guest 
how long ago it was that ho had become a Brahman. 
“Since when have you become a Bamhni?” asked tho 
suspecting Brahman. “ Only last week,” was the reply. 
The Brahman did not stay long in the sarai alter this 
information. 


7. Shamming to shirk. 

'O fqt WiZ «T §1 

TL% ^ Wj ws 5| 

u tit<j jhare aur hhur ghisn jfilh na hojlm U 
Aise lurhe bail ho bandhi kaiam lima dc ? 


Who is going to feed such an old (useless) bullock that 
shakes its horns, rubs its hoofs on tho ground, and refuses 
any weight on its .back? These are the signs of lx lazy 
(korhf) bullock that refuses to work; there is no use in 
feeding such a useless animal. Saul ol a worthless man 
who will not work from laziness. 


8. 8he knows nine but not six. 

•e vp? shR'fff ^ 'IT 5TR€ 

Nao jam U chao na jam'::. 

Knows nine but not six ! 

Said of one who shams ignorance—pretends not to 
know simple things, but really knows u great deal. 
Applied usually io women. 

ff. (Sinking low indeed! 

Q 

Kahdue h saiyad t ordtee k chhuchchhi. 

She siyks herself a mnyrnf, out ‘lie can be low enough 
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to S ^ ca ^ ©von a nose stud. Said sarcastically when one 
^ ho i ; commonly accepted as a respectable person de¬ 
scends to do a low act. < ‘ Saif/a d" is the me - st 

1 ps! pectable sect (the priest-class) among the Mohamedans. 
Another proverb of similar application is 

Kahaice he Inhi chord w he dinmrakh, i.o. 

Us herself a lady, but can stoop to steal the leather of 
’lie spinning nxie. “ Chawmhh. ” is the leather 

which i l>o spinning axle rests in passing the upright. 


10. Pretended delicacy. 

Ka/ulicc he bulbul, fr!e he yuhir . 

She calls herself a bulbul , but swallows n yf/lar ! 
SRfSb ** Bulbul” is a nightingale, and is used to repre- 
* cut u delicate creature. A bulbul is too small to be 
*d>lo to swallow a yular ( i.e . a wild fig). Cast ai those 
n ho pretend to be delicate and snuill, bm are ically the 
opposite. 


-1. Old in sin and yet a novice. 

^ *rf vtqFrr wi\ 5NY'wta wstv^t 

< lbait h!id'd> bfirin' bhchh ; bn/ Jm/.r, hukJdi >. 

I havr grown old in experience (///. in eating children), 
8lin P Co P* e roll me a novice (HI. a semi-witch ; not a 
UU1 witch). ^TST*T J^rin is “ u itc1 1 . J ’ Her favourite 
l, P a ‘i<>U woulj sfem to bo to kill '(metaphorically “to 
1 :t r ‘I'lron. A THWS1X* ‘ bahtldiu" is not. ; full 

> MOnH ’tiling- wanting I,> make one a full .■/•7m. 

On n 

. n * " ^ 10 Prides herself on possessing a life-long » \- 
I O n < t in anything (chiefly in evil practices), but finds 
x pen once questioned, i supposed to express her 





indignation in this ghastly metaphor. It is of course 
uttered by a third party, as if coming from <lie person to 
be ridiculed. The point of the sarcasm lies in the person 
being represented as boasting of her misdeeds (which she 
really does not). 

Avarice, Parsimony , Covetousness, Greed, etc . 

12. A life’s hoarding lost at a stroke. 

mu ^sfrr 

Sdhu latore kauri kauri, Pam batorc kuppa . 

The sdhu (or shopkeeper) collects {ghi or oil) littlo by 
little (a kauri’s weight) at a time, but Ham (tho god) 
sw . ps away a whole kappa, wilft <l Ka; i ka ;ri" 

means a ver small weight at a time: the weight of a 

<ri, or a shell, which is the lowest current coin. spin 
Knppa” is a leather vessel used for keeping oil or gfd in 
l arge quant itics ; and contains about a mauncl. Said in 
derision of the sdhu or baniya who laboriously gather* 
kauri, bj kauri, while misfortune witli one stroke sweeps 
awaj the whole of his hoard. 

13. "Almighty dollar” 

qa M7 rR ’Of w wrr 

Guru nu gurbaaitfa 
Sab ten bam rupaiyn. 

Neither the spiritual guide nor the fellow disciple aie of 
ruy account; greater thou they all is the rupee. 

ijtShw Giirlhaiyu* The son of the roligi< 

‘Cgardou in nali\o sock ■' s with (he same r^pod olid 
al octiou as one’s own brother. 
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Id. The miser’s lo.ss is sudden. 



^ztr ^5WT TT % ^ 

Kauri kauri kaif bator 
Ilupi/a bhail ta le (jail chor. 

ITe gathered a shell at a time, and when he had gathered 
enough to make a rupee a thief stole it. 

Said to laugh at a miser when lie loses what } c lias 
toiled and pinched himself to gather. 


15: The miser and his wife. 

qfaq *TR 5} ^TTf Wtq 
qrr fnj; xr^\ qrr 
qTtft 9iT f?IT qns? w 

^ c7T~cf qqq wH 

Stan in puchhc 8Uhi sc, kdln badan me Vw 
l\a ijCinthi ka <jir f . ira ) ka / Uni ko </.'e 
IS a gduiiti ka gir para an kahu k << Uiu din 
JJt! lei par lick hit/a, fa ten balan ran' k 

Ihe miser's v'ifo asked her husband, u Why are you 
looking so sad? Has anything dropfc out of your peeked, 
or have you given away anything t > anybody ? 99 “ No/ 1 

was the reply, “nothing has dropt out of- my porke\ nor 
have 1 given away any tiling to anybody. I siw another 
parting with hia money, and that ha made me sad! *’ /. 

A miser .'eels mihuppv at seeing oth . . generous. 

" Sudan 99 face ; some people < v u dc/) t y ' \m^- 
instead of “ in." 

Id. r akt: . ivc and giv . .. 

%*TT li^| q '^T \ 

Lena el } r dm ■ du. 
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To take one and give two ; i.e. not to hold any inter¬ 
course, not to have any transaction. 

“ I will not take one and give two.” 

The following story is told in illustration of the above 
proverb:—Once upon a time a peacock and a tortoise 
became great friends. The peacock lived on a tree on the 
banks of the stream in which t lie tortoise had his homo; 
and daily the peacock after he had a drink of water danced 
near the stream and displayed his gay plumage for the 
amusement of his friend. One unfortunate day a bird- 
catcher who was on the prowl caught the peacock and was 
about taking him away to the market. The unhappy bird 
hogged of his captor to allow him to bid his friend the 
tortoise good-bye, as it would be the last time he would 
sec him. The bird-catcher allowed him his prayer and 
took him to the tortoise, who was greatly moved to see his 
friend a captive. The toltoiV* asked the bird-catcher to 
hi the peacock go; but he laughed at the request, saying 
lhat was his means of livelihood. The tortoise then. said. 

* If I make you a handsome present, will you let my friend 
go: “Certainly,” answered the bird-catcher, “ that is 

all 1 want” Whereupon th itb thet 

end in a few seconds cairn up with a handsome pearl, 
v.-Il'ich, to the great astonishment of ti e* bird-catcher, he 
handed to him. This was beyond his expectations, and he 
lot tin peacock go immediately. A. short time after the 
aviricious man came back and told the tortoise that, ho 
ibought he bad no: paid him enough for the release of his 
inend, and threat* mil tb it, unless a match to lhat pearl 
was obtained for hi g j wo Id again catch the peacock. 
The tortoise, who had already advised his friend to betake 
hi«.!..<.If to a distant jungle on being set free, was greatly 
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enraged at the greed of this man. “ Well,” said the tor¬ 
toise, “if you insist on having another pearl like it, give 
it to me and I will fish you out. an exact match for it.” 
The cupidity of the bird-catcher prevented his reasoning 
that “one in hand was equal to two in the bed of the 
stream,” and ho speedily gave the pearl to the wily tor¬ 
toise, who swam out with it, saying, “I am v> fool to take 
one and give two!” and forth , itli disappeared, leaving 
the bird-catcher to be sorry over after for hi- covetousness. 


17. U hen gaining he is discontented, when losing 
contented. ' 

wqrft fTtjt srm wnfrta 

A fait hdhiyjdt suntokh . 

^ hen it is coming* in (i.c. lie is gaining}, he is dh• m- 
tented; when it is going out (i.c. he is losing'*, he becomes 
contented— ij\ the more ,in avaricious man gets, tho mure 
he is anxious tor, and is consequently discontented. IWo 
ho learns lo he contented when he begins losing. Then 
h* would be content with what is left, if he should only 
lose no more. 


Aping. 

18. Aping a. losing game. 

Kaiiica gda /tans lr dilil xikhc, 

Ai!t apfhi dull giift tedtf. 

1 he -row went to learn i lie ways (•' walk ”) of the gooM 
hut. lost Its own ! 

hL !•*»' ’ '• way- ” “habit,” Till 

M r 1 ln (? g-iit of the goose is much admired. 
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One who abandons his natural ways to ape those of 
others is very apt to lose his individuality and make him¬ 
self ridiculous. 


10. Aping your betters causes discomfort. 

c|(j fcf^rr cijiT 

Bina bat . filak Uhlr rharchnrCv/. 

Whoever applies a tilak, being unaccustomed to it, will 
find his forehead skin-chapped. Said to ridicule one who 
apes the habits of his betters and finds that he is not made 
comfortable thereby. " Tllak ” is the sandal-wood 

mark that a B rah mar applies to his forehead. When it 
drii tlio skin shrinks with it. The sandal paste is made 
ivv rubbing sand il-wood.) Another proverb of similar 
application i> -t ~ti v Bo bun kr khat tla 
f uns barobar, “To one not in the h ibit oi using a tooth¬ 
pick, it is like a bamboo! ” ix . ho feels when using it as 
no comfortable ... if ho were forcing a bamboo between bis 
teeth. Said to ridicule thos who take to a habit in 
imitation of others and find that it makes them , vci\ 
uncomfortable. 

20. Paying dearly for aping. 

90 ^ W *5^ 

An'; ■/ ii'/iif chick kt ft pa kapur phorln. 

Tf I see vermilion on another’s lorcbead am I to crack 
my own ? cm '• it t<’ bleed c.s to appear as il ( have 
To applied veru ilioii ?)• An admonition to those who 
cannot afford it, but strain their utmost to appear like 
oi horn, and really suiter there by. 

Aimed at those who ape others. 
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Bullying , Oppressing, Venting Rage, etc . 

21. The weak bullying 1 the weaker. 

^ tit: ^fr<a 

Kadua par situa ehoJch. 

The situa is sharp enough for the pumpkin. 

facJ’SJT “Situa" i's a “ spoon ” or “scraper,” generally 
made out of a shell. A kind of primitive spoon with a 
blunt edge; here it is meant for a blunt instrument. 

The “situa ” with its blunt edge is an instrument sh irp 
enough to cut the soft pumpkin, though not sharp enough 
to make any impression on a hard surface. One who takes 
advantage of the weakness cd his inferior and bullies him 
may fitly bo compared to the situa operating on the 
pumpkin, is.//., when a petty police com table visits a 
village, among tho villagers he is the very embodiment 
of authority. 

22. The cunning bully the weak. 

^ y ^ ^WX VX 

Chuhir he kids uUir. par uthela . 

The rage of the cunning man is (usually) vented on the 
weak, ij\ on those unable to resent it. 

. 

2d. The anvil bear the missing stroke. 

llukal chut nek u gar. 

Tho mia.ung (or empty) atiuku Tulin on the un.il. 
Usually said when a man is angry with one and ' »m(, :• 

rng* on another weaker than Iruiself—on one who i*> 
Usually tho butt of his anger. 
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24. The fallen are trampled. 

R8 to ipir 'Z’sr'i 

Para l pain mu rig re murigrc t hath din. 

Ihe fallen are cudgelled repeatedly. 

One who is found weak and fallen is constantly beaten 
with a mallet. Those who are down are always apt to 
1 kicked. (The use of murigrc twice denotes repetition 
of the act.) 

2o. Entirely at your mercy. 

fiRTT cftr 

Mar hat piya tore as, 

V hetlier you kill or save, I am at your mercy (///. all 
my hope rests in you). 

*TTT cRTZ i( Mur hut ” i . Jit . “ to beat ” and “ to cut up.” 

20. Venting one’s rage on the innocent. 

zx ~Jt tr^rr % ^ttT 

Thes lag, /-alnbw ghnr he piturin si/teat. 

I hurt myself against a rock (lit. f receive a knock 
from a rock), but vent my rage on the grinding-stone at 
home by breaking it. Usually said by the wife who has 
it up with the rage of the husband if he lias met with 
< ir reverse or disappointment in the world. 

Bad Hand-icriiing. 

'' i . Had hand-writing. 

fW wn vz 

Lihlu h Mu** pnrhm K ioda. 
hat is written by Musa f Moses) can only be read by 
^ t O(1 {Id, Hoses writes and (tod reads). Siiid when the 
hand-writing so bad that juobt ly can read it. 
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A slight variation in the pronunciation of the Vwds 
J lum and Khoda (pronouncing the syllables separately, 
Mu-m and Khod-u) gives a ludicrous turn to the meaning 
of the passage. “He writes as lino as hair, and, in order 
to read it, has to come himself ” (i.c. he writes so badly 
that no one else can read his writing except himself), 
where w" (Persian) is “hair.” The same idea is got by 
substituting I i (Jesus) for Musa (Moses)— 

Lihhen :im parhen Lhoda, “ He writes o (badh • 
that he lias to come himself to read it." 

Blabbing. 

28. A blabber dying to blab. 

^ fqra xsi ^rr 

Italic hina raJia najag 
Sara hhagwa jam jag. 

When the loin-cloth is burning, it is impossible to re¬ 
frain from speaking out. 

Puts in a quaint way the failing of rue who is 'diluted 
with cacoothcs loquendi md cannot keep himself from 
blabbing, just as ono whose loin-cloth takes fire*, must 
needs*jump and cry out; also *anid when auy one suffers 
a wrong from another's hand and finds it impossible to 
refrain frem complaining. Also said when one tools 
compelled to speak. 

20. The tell-tale causes die downfall of a kingdom. 

*(i Wf ^f^TT W 

Gltar ha b/irdiga lan ka da a. 

The mail \vho divulges home secret!* (the tell-tale) 1 rii, ■ s 
about th ruin of a house (a-» Bihhikliau caused the down¬ 
fall of Lanka). * ' 
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Tb.c allusion is to the Hindu -mythology. Bibhlkhan, 
the le ather of Rabat), by joining Rainchimdrn and giving 
out the secrets of his brother, caused the downfall of 
Lanka. 


Counting the oh tokens before they are hatched, 
Anticipating , etc. 

30. The son is born before the father. 

30 erro 5W3 *!T 5?% 

Bap janthe na haile, put pichhudre thdrh hhaiie. 

The father is not yet born, but the son has taken bis 
stand behind. 

This is said as a riddle, meaning f% smoke.” The fathef 
i the iirn and the son the smoke, which usually precedes 
tiu fire. 

Said when one anticipates an event by a long period, 

A similar Urdu proverb is 7T[<$ ffeSHfo 

C'dvlih par Mahal, heath mat tel, “The jack fruit is 
vet on ihe tree, but the oil has been already applied to 
(ho lips.” (The “jack” being a very glutinous fruit, 
oil is usually applied to the lips to prevent it mg,) 

k.U. “ C ..luting the ehick<>ns 1 fore they are hatched.” 

31. The father : . still unborn, but the so, uttends a 
wudding (safflower). 

$3 *TPJ Vc! ^TfT^TTf 

Bap rahat pete , put gait /•arii/(U. 

\\ liile fho fa*her was still i:i the womb (i.c. pod), the 
on wont to a wedding party. 

I ue father < the seed of fho safflower in pods; the son 
i« the snfHower dyo (Or; r6ori \ 
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33. Proclaiming before the son is born. 

3= ^2T +R FT ifi*T 

Beta bhuihfi m Iai/ ) pa kilo danda dor . 

The son is not yet born, but a beat of the drum pro¬ 
claims the event beforehand. 

Of similar application to Proverb "No. 30. 

33. Crying before he is hurt. 

33 FtT WT FiT F2 FT TTO FR 

Lam' ha par ha bfuTit na t bap lap a gat?. 

Before the cudgel and his forehead have met, ho, cries 
out, “0 lather, 0 father,” the usual cry of aunative when 
he is hurt. 

i.e. Crying before one is hurt. 

34. Anticipating evil. 

$8 %TT 

B&g lagbc ha kail mawjrnn dvr a del. 

Tlie trees in the orchard have not yet been planted, 
but the woodworm- have settled dow n there beforehand. 

“ JJ ingar” is a longish kind of insect de¬ 
structive to trees in general. It lias u hard be. ', with 
which it burrows into the wood, and destroys the pith. 
Applied when destructive agents aro already present 
before anything is begun. “ Canker in the. gorm.” 

Conceit about one's . itdom. 

35. Conceit about one's wisdom. 

3M f*tfa «jftr Ft® nl<t 

?T§ W ^TUT FFF wH 

Bid/ft rachal btnldhi sfwlic tin 
Teh men adit a j vjnt tipan tin. 
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God made wisdom of three parts and a half, of which 
the half went to the world, the rest to him ; i.e. according- 
to the person aimed at, the whole world has got only the 
half, while he possesses the remaining three parts. 

— This is a sarcastic reference to a conceited man. 


Extravagance. 

30. Cau’t afford rice-gruel, but drinks toddy. 

Mdnr na jure lari . 

lie cannot afford rice-gruel, yet he (drinks) toddy! 

Extravagance in a drunkard. 

37. Expenditure on a thing more than its worth. 

30 ^ z^rr ^Prrij: 

JJamri kc. bulbul taka chothai. 

The bird is not worth more than a damn', but the 
“plucking” costs n. taka. 

<pnft Damari= eight kauris, or 3J- dam. 

Taka:- - two (Gorakhpuri) pice. 

Said when the expenditure in connection with n thing 
is more than if is really worth. 

oS. Cost of the wood is nil o pice, but iic spends 90 on if. 

3t t 

Nao he lakari nahhe kha rack. 

The wood is worth nine only, but the expenditure 
thereon is ninety. 

(Variati a of No. 16$, meaning to imply that the expenses 
In connection with an object arc more than it is really 
worth.) 

; 
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30. Useless appendage. 

?Q. srr ^WrTT 

Chdkar ka chdkar mahra'i ka omra. 

Servant to a servant is like a portico to a but. 

Useless, unnecessary, out of place. 

“C/tukur” is a void coined to agree in sound 
with ^RiT “ Chdkar” i.o. a servant. 

An unnecessary appendage. 

40. Servant to a servant. 

8 0 % tTT3>T "t* gift qr 

Nokaro kc chdkar tekaro lamairhnr. 

Servant, to a servaut and on him another dependent. 

“Lmnnichay " is probably conucotcd with “Ivnera” 
which Mr. Grierson defines us “the seed which falls on 
tin ground in the field at harvest lime, and which germi¬ 
nates next year;” a wild uneared-'Vu plant; extra; not 
in the regular order. Hence a sonant's servant would 
!•" one out of the regular order, :>n <Mra, unnecessary 
appendage. 

Eraijtjtra ’' >n. 

V \ • 

41. Critios s»y more than (lie . u 

mr %*PT qi77t 

’sfrfT tflVif Wd qiV 

Th Tuhldfa bahut kailan kabifa 

(?/ ') I'horii ,'.<//•"// Iki/t Jfi>/<ia hrfkut karaih iin'n'i. 

Mule was said by the poet Tulddus, hui t jt at deal 
was added by the miller) poets (ttlici comment :<! ora). 

Tulsul; as the Well-known. of tin- amfiyan. 

Commonly said when the original story is -iVutlv i 
agg' ruled. 

‘2 
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42. Making a mountain of a mole hill. 

Star he (juh parbat . 

The dirt of the jackal is made into a mountain (i.e. to 
magnify trifles). 

E.E. To make a mountain oi a mole hill. 

43. A lakh is on tin* lips of a brag. 

83 W41K ^rr ?jf 'sforr 

Labdr ha mxuih mm lakh rupaiya . 

A Idhh is on the lips (mouth) of a liar; >. a fibber, who. 
is all talk, can give you as high a figure as you wish with¬ 
out the least, hesitation; that is, a liar has no scruple in 
exaggerating. Lobar is a braggart. 


Gluttony . 

44. A greedy daughter-in-law. 

a g *?tct ^ *rra ttct % 

Sat bad mt tew(ld t bahuriya hi ha truth rdl hr updsi . 

The daughter-in-law ha- fed sewn times on the rem¬ 
nants of yesterdays meal,and seven times on tin* remnants 
of the day before; -till she mal out she is lasting from 
last night. 

“J3tei” is what is h ft over-night from the pre- 
vious day's meal, ami “ fnrtUi” is what remains 

i no third day. 

This ungracious speech is supposed to bo uttered bv the 
inotiir.r-in-iaw who is uhvays at “daggers drawn” with 
her daughter-in-law. 
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45. Pretended fasting bo' re her husband. 

Sat beri sa/aini, piya age (hit ”v. 

Seven times has she breakfasted, and yet before her M 
husband she is only brushing her teeth (i.e. preparing to 
eat for the first time). 

Natives as a rule never eat before cleaning their U eth. 
Hence rfcR «TT abhi h dal<iu:t 

ltd f arhft ” implies that “ I have not yet broken my rust 
even.” “ Dataun M is a tooth brush made oj a twig 

of Xhn. ^Prft^ “ Sataun ” is from fcT*T5n “ satan/n” or 
7 or kinds of grain mixed, which is usually eaten us 
an • irly breakfast. This mixture of 7 kinds of grain is 
also eaten on other occasions, such as during I lie paddy 
transplanting time in some parts of Bihar. 

A1 o a sneer east at the wife by either her mother-in- 
law or sister-in-law. 


10. Ambition dying for name; greed 7 ; belly. 

*rr qs q? 

Ndmi maratan hum la pl'iu inanihu yet la 
The ambitious mail dies lor fume: tl. glutton i>r hi- 
belly ! 

17. The greed.y adAsed to eat- with eyes close l before 
children. 

8 'J ^ % WlT qf^Ttr 

jiniih Vi ft ltd kc khvin ; Int'tkit ntj pnrikaiii, 

Shut your eyes ml cat: and tin not cncoiu.i.children. 
This is thrust at a glutton who dor < no- olior whal, ) ■• 
is outing to the children standing by. lie is udvised »in 
bitter irony) to .hut hi- eyes lest he may, seeing tin- 
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children, feel induced to share with them what he is 
eating, and thus encourage them. (Shame is supposed to 
dwell in the eyes, by shutting them, therefore, one does 
not feel any shame ; and thus he can play the role of a 
tender-hearted and liberal man and also make the excuse 
that he does not wish to encourage children.) 


v / 48. Hunger to be appeased before devotion. 

jjt; -vTR; WTK t^cTT HTtcT^ 

Char kaxcar b/iitar, tab dcota pitar . 

First eat (Jit. put inside you) four mouthfuls, then think 
of deities and ancestral hero 

This is hit at those who think of their belly more than 
the household gods. 

“ Kaxrar” or qRIT “ kaxir” is a mouthful or mor¬ 
sel. ^cfc?T xftrfT “Dcota pitar” are deities and deceased 
ancestors who are worshipped after their death. The 
household gods. 


*19. “ Enemy to food.” 

yo oRT^f % ^ cffr^T fS ^ 

Kdm k< na kdj ke y dxtsman ami/ kc . 

Fit for n • work, but ari enemy to grain < i.c. destroys 
food ). 

One who lives to eat; c-isl c a lazy fellow who Alla 
Ins belly and does no work. 

Ingratitude. 

50. Tin ye .mg of a cuckoo will aid r all bo a cuckoo. 

mo wtrsf: ^ yltli gfm *pftfro 

Koili /.< inrn hoili h kti 'a uiuhei/ rhhdy. 

The young of the cuckoo " ill 'aftr; all) be a cuckoo, 
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and cause the crow (ks foster-mother) grief and dis¬ 
appointment. 

Jlithcn chh&y ” Ilf . is io put ashes on the face. 
Besmearing one’s face with a-l.es o dust is a token of 
•sorrow and penitence. “ Covering of the head with ashes 
has been long a common sign of mourning among Eastern 
nations, indicative of the greater distress and humiliation.” 
h.E. “ Birds of a leather flock together.” “Like will 

a \ 

produce like.” 

51. A snake bites it- charmer. 

in <tr qiiz 

UItu samp sapahi tt/e hate. 

When a snuke turus he bites the make-charmer (its 
keeper), i.r. ‘‘stings the bosom that wanned it.” 

Said of “ingratitude” (or may U ren¬ 

der l on lu «. ontrary,” i.e. contrary to what it ought to 
do, which would give the same idea of “ingratitude ”). 

\/ Osh A viper is never grateful, 

«R ^ fq^nV yV 

iS: ip he <h th pit/Qih tuf than Irk he a (jail. 

The Mtake even if fed (all itslifo) on milk will always 
when it bites give out venom. Vaall !■< to vomit, “to 
spit out.” 

IhE. “The leopai 1 cannot ohrp ;c his spots.” 

dbh Like .. hoi -.i which gi umlc’n ;■/ neighs when given 

j!>i. 

Ghiit fh f ghor naripat/k 

W ben given Qh the li >r> . gninibliu, iy neighs! 

Said tit one, who, insuud of being giateful for favours, 
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a horse that is riot thankful for being fori 
011 a dainty like ghi (clarified butter). 

Ignorance , 

ok Poor attainments taunted. 

MB 9 Rt^ir £ 17^ % 

Kndo tie ke par ha la hat ? 

Have you paid kndo for your education ? 

“Ji. odo (V ay ml a m frumentacciun) is one of the 
small millets. It is very cheap, and the usual food of the 
puon t closes; hone, despised by the well-to-do. Tho 
i'lea is that it h^s education has been purchased at so cheap 
; price, > run not b. worth much. Said to quiz 011c of his 
ignorance. 




Improri (tehee. 

O j. An ii ipro> ident man overtaken by the flood. 

MM ft^ftf cfTftT 

mf? V^TTI FI xnftr 

ftR*<#t ^' 61 % ^ 

*r Xfar xrrw 

Strait i el; delanhi Umi 
Tain her mni delpdni 
Stnt/ci athdu lu rahnl rut Lera 
Agn mu/th r.a pdchhu pagaha. 

P«* pio'hed his ho\el, ai 1 it begun to rain, <.or ooukl he 
S' 1 " l “1 ; ortunity for striking it; ho was (Like an ux.s) 
1 tliout nose-string or tether. 

ft»T*Td ’ is a hut -*r tern \ aide »f reeds of that 

name f(irioi son 

1 lr meaning of this proverb conus out better with tho 
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rawing variation: instead of “ dju ncinth net pdeJa. a 
pay a h a ” read “ net agu ndo net jmchhu bera which is the 
form sometimes used. 

‘‘He pitched his hovel, when down camo the flood ; he 
had no time to strike it, nor had he a boat or a raft to 
save himself.” »Said of course to ridicul those who are 
so improvident as to make no provision for the future and 
suffer in consquence! “Bern" is,a mft usually 

made by joining plantain trees. 


Liability to appreciate north, merit, (jP earls l fore s rnne.) 

56. Can a low caste appreciate bar ? 

M$ aft** 'QTK'l ^ 

Bar pine bCua he sawdd. 

Wlmt do tlie vulgar (low caste) know of the taste of 
the bar a ? “ Bara ” are cakes of ?/*v 1 pul e fried in 

ffhi or oil, and considered a great delicacy among the 
respectable people. E.E. “ Casting pearls before sv, me. ’ 

J 57. Cau a monkey appreciate ginger P 
MO % ^7^ 

Hdnar jilnc ddi he an read ? 

Whv f does the monkej know of the taste of the ginger . 
(A viri ':m of Proverb 56.) 

J 5^. The bubble-1 ibbh in the hands of a monkey. 

Ininar he hath men narif/rtr / 

The hubble-bubble in tho hands of a monkey ! 

" 2s‘t ; -<uar" is cucuauut—hence 1 ubblo-bub -le 
m ide of the cocoauut shell. 

A man who does not kuo.v the usr of i thing, which In 
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lias probably come by accidentally, is sure to spoil it, just 
a- o monkey would a nariyar, which he could not ap¬ 
preciate. 

Music hath no charms dor a buffalo. 

M<i ^ ^TJr^RT far 

tnn^)' 

J!hai)i&ke f i'i'jfi hen bujfuce , bait hi bhaim peujurdy 
(ya bhflimi payulCuce ). 

(He; plays the flute before, the buffalo, but the buffalo 
sits (unconcernedly) and ruminates ! 

Perfectly indiffer nt'to the charms of music (expresses 
want of appreciation). Pdyurciy chews the cud. 

iN “ Ik a — the correct word is %ur u licuu” which 
means bamboo; hence all musical instruments made out 
of it, Mich as bamuri, etc., derive (heir names. 

GO. JJaeless to adorn before a blind husband. 

$o M*rrr tt 

Jui par haron xinydr, purukh ibuthar. 

Whal is the use of adorning myself, my husband is 
blind? “fe/j wtr, u lit . “ on what.” This is a pjoulisr 

idiom among the common people, meaning “ on what 
strength, or hope,” “ relying on what strength.” 

61. To the blind day and night aro the same. 

0) fafaT 5i«i Ttfi 

(?) $ %x $\« ^ 

(1) Awthur ha fck/w (iiK rat barobar . 

(2) Jo thy a t t/elthi se tny<t k ha Jrkhi. 

■'!) To a blind man day i.nd night ure alike. (2) The 
dher proverb r- a plu\ mi the words </>yc, l4 oveu the 
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t/ 1 and d-ckhiy “ to see. ,, Tie who cannot see the 
light itself, wliat can lie see with the light Y 

The well-known Urdu proverb ^tqT %' 7 

is a play on the word (iij/u , and lias two meanings . (1) V ou 
have not given me a light.. (2) \ our giving is the same 
as not giving, or. you have given under such conditions 
(perhaps so late), that it amours to not giving; the gift 
lias no value. Also said w hen anything is gi vc?n - nominal!\, 
with the object of being taken awaj r . 




02. Worth unappreciated. 

5Tt?f *TT HTTf V VfK 

JdJuiii biijU na bdrui Mttih no bhtvj • . '»• rc bh&u 
Uroiher ! lot us flee from u phmo where there is no 
appreciation worth, ?rg MT ^tlTX !lft 

neither understanding nor honour or i\ spoct paid t > the 
worthy). 

^ 63. Alerit not; recogniz 1 (ill r rat' by an alleg<»r}). 

$$ v’qr^; 

ire 

A iJLct'jWr unqort kuhwblhi rdjn 

TAr wr h/iuj, t'fke 90K kb nr’. 

The country is one of unreason; tl ' ruler is h<ll\. 
Iioth bit iji and fXT*n khdju are old at the same 

price (lit, at a tAa a -eor). 

^jf^Ttr-r “ A . ; hn'\'itr ” is an allegorical name v/ r <uu 
(lJ -lln'r, unjust, uurcasonah . enseloss, : nd qT / • 
city) for #i ec-nLy what© tluuo is no >vnsi of.justice*; 
and 44 v "hud lli" (from 3jj ku t bad, and budtlh , 

s**rjso) for one wanting in sensfc. 

lihuy or s r/ a very common h n ' ’ ’ 
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pottage and found often growing wild, and of little or no 
\alue: whereas ^T^TT klulja is an expensive sweetmeat 
made of Hour, ghi, milk and sugar. 


Hie meaning is that in such i: country ns the above no 
distinction is made between the good and the bad, the 
deserving and the undeserving, the worthy and the un¬ 
worthy. Another proverb of /similar import is No. 64. 

64. Making no distinction. 

Sab (than bdise paseri. 

To him e very kind of paddy is the same [lit. worth 22 
pa8ories per rupee). 

There are of course different eludes of dJuln or 
paddy, and l.!:o most things {ho price varies with the 
quality. "\\ hen this is not recognized and all are treated 
■ like, no distinction being made according to merit, this 
saying is uncJ. 


Inattention. 

- -i Co. Enquiring who is the L'-ro after the whole tale is 
1 hushed. 

^4 ^TTTT XTflUW *1$ HVfTT f^PR 

Sara lUwulynn hah jap , Sita hS hi jog '■ 

Alter the whole Mil may an. has been repented, <4ie en¬ 
quires) whose wife is JSTm ? 

“ Mam/* the husband of CtdT “Situ/’ is the 
P mcipal character in the TT*tt*R “ RaottTj • Th 

svIm .1 plot-of tins gr* ti Epic poem, llie ‘ liamay n/ rests 
a a rash prom is j given by Dosnratha, king of Ayodhva, 
hi" second win , K ikeyi, that lie would <4runt her two 

In order to secure the suect^ion to her own so)', 
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asks that Rama, the eldest son of (he king’s other 
Avife, should be banished for fourteen years. Much as the 
king repents his promise, Rama, his eldest son, would on 
no account let his father break liis word, and he leaves his 
kingdom to wander in the ion t with his wife SiLa and 
his brother Lnkshmana. After the father’s death, the son 
of the second wife declines the throne, and comes to llama 
to persuade him to accept the kingdom of his father. Rut 
all in vain. Rama will keep liis exile for fourteen years, 
and never disown liis father’s promise.” (Professor Max 
Muller.) 

A man who had sat through the play of Hamlet. and at 
the end of it asked, “Who was Hamlet?” would boa 
parallel instance. U sed fcci yards one who discovers a joke 
long after it is made. 


Lore 0 / False Display, limply Boast, l \ ruslnuss, etc. 

- t>6. Ailecting high-sounding names. 

1 ^ *rnr ^ trcWr 

Ilup Av mlm sag pat put ndtn parora /./ut/7. 

The fat her’s name is “ Sag put the son fassrines) the 
uaino of * Uitrtulhdri Del.” or " Faroni JlCun or 44 Varoru 
Khan” 

3TR mr! 44 Stiff pat” lit . leaves and trash, i.c. something 
-mall and in ignilicat t or trivial. Ghendhuri” 

and ipCtTT “ Baroru ” are superior kinds of vegetables 
much liked bv the people, lienee “ (.{hnatodtu Fas’ and 
“ P rura Jlu 1 ' mean : imply high- 'Htudii g 1 . inen. 

If the Luther is a common lo\v-c\i>te man, and the son 
assumes a high-sounding name of a higher « aste, this 
aying is cast af him. 

1-sually stid of an upstart. It is a common thing 
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find low-cast© people when they rise in the world assume 
ihe title of the higher classes, (.$• a Pel si or a Banvja 
styles himself “ LSI,'” and a “Dow” or “ Dostidh adds 


“ Rain ” after his name. 

07. Foppishness in dress. 

£'0 cjrq *FST 

Bap j fid hkn-ni ter ah gaj ke (far. 

Father and son (pose) as stylish people; they t^ear 
(luxurious) paijawa • made up of 13 yard < oi cloth. 

f^ IP ii means here people who make an outward 
*1 v, of cleanliness. Also a debauchee—a man of the town, 
or man of fashion who overdrewos himself from foppishness. 
(Tin meaning of this proverb is not clear. It bisoni be 
taken for an ascetic, tin sense is clear. Thuy call them- 
sob • ascetics, but they wear clothes usually worn by 
fashionable ire n of the work*.; 

38. One who asks for alms should not enquire after the 
rent-roll of a village. 

Trfaf ^ ^ 

21 a a gin bhlkn pirhhu) ydon k- jamCut. 

ITo u ik s for films, yet a.«.l:* ’be rent roll of the village. 
j • ia roallv a 44 make belkve/' who, while lie has not, 
t i penny in ins pocket, pretends to a-cci in tlie rent 
o> a village, in older to give the impression that lie 
wishes *o purchase it. 

00. Dying to cal pan. 

$0. atiq TI^I «T *WT qr*l <1?! HT*1 

?JT, ^iq AT QT*T tfa Utf " ^ 

Bay * • h'haP pan d(h * >; rah g< plan 

' \ja ) Bdp janunt in /. hai'< a pun ant uij»>rutc y<ntc j rdn w 



His ancestors {lit. father and grandfather) have never 
tasted pan (betel-leaf), yet for want of If he is dying {lit. 
showing his teeth in his eagerness to get it . 

Said in sarcasm of one who apes gentility or hunkers 
after anything (c.<j. comfort or luxury) which his ancestors 
have never had. vm “run”- betel, is always oaten by the 
fashionable and well-to-do, rarely by the poor, to whom it 
is a luxury. 

70. A vain woman*8 love lor display. 

VQO HfTfT, % ^ni^TT 

Sauk/tin bahtuii/a chntai he lahunya. 

The woman is so fond of show, that lihough she can’t 
afford a better dress, she .-till wears a •. 1® out,of 

mat (to gratify her vanity). 

nr^TT “ Ldhanga " is a loose petticoat worn by the 
Women nt’ the better class. 

Tin vain woman, determined to make a : »vv, -ill w. r 
a Uhm v -’ at any cost, though it. he only one of straw mat! 
Au exaggerated wav ot ridiculing a wqpan who wnuot 
.dibrd it, but still d. •!:* her ..If, though it h ir. latter-. 


71. babe outward display. 

\QCj fin trr sfrintJt 'TOW 

jX,.., t< GvpGl " /» h • ’• • ,v "'- 

The rules be observes our urdly are tli— of” do/ o'.” 
whih his cooking pots and pans arc (dirty and unclean) 
lily* those a ehaniftr* 


S..id of one who mah* . ,m outward -h.uv. 

il ,v a eorrupiioii 1 •* 

ttu/tim nth . “ (nn " -imply a mean ingle* * word 

put i 1 tor the of rhyme. I no c\pr« i<m uh uio 

“outward b imviour,” “ outward *dinv.. 1 
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Gopiil ” is a name oi the god Krishna. A 
Oopill is a devout hermit who observes cleanliness —who 
keeps his house and everything about him clean and tidy, 
unlike a ehumar or leather-worker, who is the opposite. 


72. Fashionable father and son, with frogs for kettle¬ 
drums. 

Bap phi bLv.inm bnuj Ju naijCira. 

The father and soujcall themselves Bimnl) 3, and they 
have for drums (the croaking of) frog;. 

“ Bisrniifi" a debauchee, a fashionable man. 
Said in ridicule of one who affects to make a display with¬ 
out the moans. Every great man is supposed to sport a 
-drum at his goto. A BisatiTQ, l,e. onewho sj&ts hii t- 
Sfif up for a man of fashion, ought if anything to have a 
better kettle-drum than the ordinary, instead of which lie 
lias “ croaking of frogs.” 


73. One who cannot afford it keeping up a dance at his 
gate for display. 

33 tre w 5T *lfq 

Ghar ur 7i khurchi na, deurhi par ntiiic/i. 

He cannot*a!lord to carry on his daily house expenses, 
yet keeps up a dance nl his gate (for show). 

Said derisively of one whose expenditure is beyond L ; 
‘means; or one who makes a display when he cannot 
afford it. 

71. Falsely culling himself a Benares man. 

38 ^ trrnr. S,TT 

fm jit/ /ithw, bhaipt ji o-yy Pv/a/. 
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Acquainted with neither Arabic nor Persian, yet my 
friend calls himself a “ Benares limn.” 

u Bandnisi," i.e. “ono of Benares,” is looked 
up to as a highly-polished mail with a finish to his educa¬ 
tion, Said <o ridicule one who tries to pass liim alf off as 
a polished‘citi/.en. 


J 75. The cock after four days’ absence returns borne a 
peacock. 

'QM S|% IJTJn rft 

Chare din ke tjaile tnurya, awr ho !:< <vh\ 

The cock goes (from home) for four days only, and re¬ 
turns a peacock ! 

A rustic who goes to town for a short while, and fancies 
on his return that lie is :i great swell. The following story 
also holds up to ridicule those who on rotuttiil&g i') th nr 
homes after a short absence give themselves air and pre¬ 
tend to Lave forgotten their own patois. 

fix 

firm T i' 

^fz^rr *x x^ 

Arab gnyt HttvjaJ hoi fiy 

Bole Arbi bani, 

- 

Ah • halt jdya mar nnahai 
fGuitiijn far rahtol 

My beloved. he went to A labia ji*h! returned quite tin 
Mughnl; he talked IVi-i.m ^v.iiic)i nobel\ ui «h /stood). 
Be died from thirst, calling out c-d “ ib t a(J ” 

(water), while all the time the water was under his bed l 
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i 0. Display in borrowed plumes. 

^ ^pr wTr wk rftwT *rfcR ^r^- 

s>tt*r ire 

Chhduul rhhopal ghar paulm bthidbal paulin tdti 
Anltarjdmal i»dapaulin, chiima lean hi chuti. 

T*ilto one who has found a ready furnished house (lit. 
a house thatched and tatti wall.-: secured), lie has (without 
trouble) come by another’s son ; he is so elated that lie 
does not know how to express Lis affection. 

Aimed at one who makes too much of anything which 
ieaUy does not belong to him, or which he has got without 
any trouble or exertion. “ C/iiifi” i- (lit.) “ to lick.” 

as the lower animals (such as cows) do when showing 
affection for their young one . 



77. A vain woman thinks of adorning herself only. 

00 J n ; ? rjyRTT iTt? ^fTT 'l??' % rff jt ^ 

ft*fffir* ,j(Vm pcmtyaljun if am balm halms je many HI; dal. 

Tho whole village is living, but Ghuru’s wife W.ys 
“ Please | the vermilion on my forehead.” 

<: ” Til; d> ” or « Ukn dab ” is to put (ho 

v. rmilion mark a woman’s f rtdiead ..ver the purting. 
It L consul . d a in i.’os-.ary paid of the toilet ..f a woman 
who husband is ’ding sohdgin or tt?j^T 7 T> 

(itlflil'i). A widow (i^T b,::r l ol - 

ninr) never derkn 

^ rI ^ * n ll'' 1 ’ ] i-n ; in«U*«xl, she is inner siippased to 
a or.t.uneijis of any kind .*r an . u r person. Her 
Lit i« ono Ion % penuncu 

.Saul r., „ \ uiu w man who will dn:k limell at all 
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78. A beggar and a beggar at bis door. 

Ap ml}/ an Mdnyncii, daruCijr dances. 

Himself a beggar, (can he afford to have) one asking for 
alms at bis door ? 

Dances" a Mahoimhedau/^vr. 


70. Love of worthless finery. 

S<i yfT^T «JT 3fr^ W'fSTOl \ 

Ifdih men >.<( gor turn (aka hi ,*? :lr men. 
iNTo (ornament » on her arms or feet; and yet a two 
pieo trinket (fitrth on her forehead ! 

i.e. She cannot afford ornaments for her arms and feet, 
vet such is her love for finery that ?hc dicks herself 
prominently with a worthless fzgrft Hk * -*rth two 
pice only, “ tikuli" \< a spangled circular and 

wafer-like ornament gummed on to tho forehead. The 
two-pice ones are bigger and m e gaudy, about tin s ..»t 
°f a shilling piece. 

Taka hi" is » no worth a taka or two CTorakhpuri 

pi co. 


£0. When out he \\< ar« long dtw:*?, at home he eats 
niasur bread. 

c o qr^T snq) *fr«> sr *rg\t h CreA 

Ddhar Iambi Iambi dhoti glun'c masnri kc rot'. 

When out he wears long Jr ah" at. homo he has nothing 
better to eut than wn.\f,r bread. 

Dhoti" is a <•! *th worn round tin waist ami 
between the legs. L.»ug dhoti* are worn only by tho 
Wcib -do ami fashionable. 

O' “Masitri" or ‘‘ d/u (Union jnmitum. 
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or deer lens) is one of the common pulses which furnishes 
the well-known dull of that name. Bread made out of the. 
flour of this pulse is commonly eaten by the poorest, and 
henco despised by the well-to-do. 

Said of one who affects to make a vain display when ho 

really cannot afford it. 

81. Tall talk outside and Kudo porridge at home. 

GC| cn??T wfisfl ^ ^1^ 

Jidhar Iambi Iambi bd> rjhare Max he bhdt . 

Abroad lie is full of big talk : at home his food ia 
porridge of hodai! 

“ JKbtftR,” or -EfPnfT : BTH Id'll is pen-id:' 

mudo of kodo, a millet (Paspalmn Jnmcntaceuni). 1' 
makes a course kind of porridge which is only used by tin 
poor as food. 

82. Boasting of three-seer anklets. 

clTIT ^ 

}}uhar pudiCfti tin see ke m "W, tj.'inrc sup na dttiira. 
Ouiside she boasts of pressing throe-seer anklets: 
at homo l e has not even tho very necessary articles for 
cleaning and keeping rice. 

■q-*nq “ Pvd in '> ’' is to boast, to talk big (I eminim 
colloquialism in Surau and tShulmbadj. 

5f3-r.T “aY<” arc heavy anklets worn as ornaments 
ly da; lower classes. They are » hi by the weight and 
Serve as ornament- as well as provision for a rainy day. 
As in 1 he proverb: 

rjtft W- V'mix % wrr 

Sukfii ke aingrir bhukhi ke adhdr. 

Ornaments to those in east circumstances and means 
oi load to those who uie hutigi \ ■ 


V 
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^TTT u T)mra ” is a basket for bolding grain. 

TTP “ Sup ” is a basket for sifting grain. 

Every bouse lias a sup and a <1 ru.ru ; she must be poor 
indeed who does not possess these necessary domestic 
articles. An exaggerated way of oxpro. iug poverty. w 


83. Demanding a torch at another's bouse. 

^3 I^cT «TT ^ ^Tcft 

Apnn ghare sanjhwat na 
Anha ghare niu*nr m'san bdti. 

In his own bouse he cannot afford the u evening light”; 
at another’s lie pretends to want a torch as thick as a pestle. 

3-TaJqnrT “ Saujhtcat ” is “evening I’ght/’ There is a 
widely prevailing superstition among natives that it is un¬ 
lucky to commence the evening without a light. Even 
the poorest light a rhinig for a few minute; only. 


S4. A blind woman owning the collyrium boxes. 

^8 rffa eft*? 3fr 

Ankh hahjr uuh tin tin go hgruufu. 

Sir is blind, yet she sports three collyrium boxes ! 

HwHflZT "nuji'mi'" is an iron b**\ or receptacle for 
keeping lamp-blacl: lu be applied to tliu eyes. It is 
warmed in it too. 

It is a gioa and exaggerated way of deriding or who v 
loves to make a display, but lacks (1 e means. 

> h). The needy keeping company with the great. 

c m *rr*r tnn ^ y\i *rrer 

Khug *< k> jOg put, in if! < ke utn r ka s of ft. 

He has barely. enough t > keep himself alive, yet he 
1 >ven i*i the coiup.oiv of tlie, great. Applied te u “toad- 
eater/* a mean sycophant. 
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^TR tjTcI “ Stiff <>at ” are yjot herbs, common vegetables 
' Inch the poor oat with their rice. 


80. Eags to wear and carpets to spread. 

OrJtc Ice lagan bichhuice •• gal civ ha. 

For covering he lias rags, but spreads on the ground an 
expensive carpet. 

^ Fab a love of display. 

87. Proud of her chunduri ari. 

ca 5i«f i 5i*r 

Chanda ri phut gall 
Chntnaku! met gall . 

AVlien the chundari U torn tlie shine is gone! 

“ Cic' 'lari'* is a variegated sheet with white 
spoK which are r used b\ tying unall knots in the cloih 
to be dyed, so that flic spots tied remaiu white. It is 
Y r V y much pric'd Lv the village women. 

The meaning is when the sheet gets torn,’tho pride is 

!10 . yho has nothing left th n make a display with. 
^Said to ridicuh those who boast about empty nothings, or 
thing* which are evanescent. 


88. A ; tor fop. 

uc ^tv^t 1 r ^HT 

(til ithl I ft dam ) la, jjeu/ch ur la «uir. 

Ho hasn't a dtimri in his pocket, yet hu would go to 
. uunter about in HiTnkipur l 

41 ljat.lipar** 1 >ie chief ' wn of Pilin', and the 
Divi 'm. l hcad'pmrters whore the ( uurmiss 1 ' ici reside . 
One oi 1 1;o derivations given of E.Inklpur h “Jliu't " 
and UT^jPtt/V’ he. 41 the town of the fop or coxcomb, ’ 

tr ' 
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on account of its once being the part of the town (Patna) 
where women of ill-laxne resided, and gailv-dressed men 
were in the habit of frequenting it. A similar bazaar in 
Gaya is called Ter hi bazar, or the “crooked” bazaar. 

80. The poor man at the prow of the boat. 

cq. fjrfasRT «pn *irf ^ ^twh: 

Jivika khcica nahin, sc agila mangi stiicdr. 

Tie who ha n’t money to pay his fare i~ seated on the 
prov> ,.i the boat. u ki m " : fti ■ y charge. 

Said to ridicule one who tala- up a prominent position 
Unbefitting his circumstances, while others who can really 
afford it bettor, remain in the background. The prow of 
a boat is iho most conspicuous scat one can tako in a 
country boat, and boatmen worship the bow. 

J 00. Vain boast. 

qo fag «r i?t «n*T urrf 

L ffc he na park, unm Mohamad Fuji. 

Ife neither knows how to read nor write, but ityk 
himself Mohamad Fazil. 

11 FlzH" (Vorsian), learn d. 

Aim* at the i who mh ct to be < lever. 

J 91. \i\ upstart allot ting geniility. 

J lug fm dtiitiy risnr punt :alr>jdda % 

Neither his father nor his grundfuthor (was rich), but 
ho In .t v oh as if ho w re the son of a rich man ! 

he. Can ouc whose ancestors w* ♦ poor suddenly t\ juii ■ 
the wu\s, tastes, and habits of one born anud&t wealth? 

1 ’je at in upstart who aifeeu to he ha United \ wealth 
bom hi* very infancy. 
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<J 92. Affecting familiarity with the great. 

tnr ^m\ ^rr% 

lUip bJntsahula put chanpdr 
Ndnfi baisa/c in auk durbar. 

The father's sifting place was in tho chaff house; the 
son used to sit in the open air (yard in front of (lie house) 
in front of the verandah ; but the grandson has taken to 
sitting in the great durbar, i.e. lie will sit nowhere else. 

.'aid to ridicule an upstart who affects the intimacy of 
the great, ant! shuns his former friends and resorts. 


Pot eaUimj the kettle hM\ Alike faulty or ilefectke. 


90. The sieve blaming the xup, 

Chalmlh ih>mltmmp l;e,jinka suhasnr chhe<l. 

J he sieve with a thousand holes find-! fault wish the slip. 
^T“ Chnfontfi” a sieve. 

“ Xtip," • i t.^ket, usually in the shape of a horse- 
•>)io lined for sifting ami c-haning grains of various size. 
I’j.h. 41 Pot calling tho kettle black.” 

• M. Equally miserable and poor. 

<Ui xfrl Tg^rT 


^ ^^frr ^ jt 

•/ *'/, 1) ' • >,ur Punrc, mn- nu 

l-'uhn nn ch/tnn vhhupnr % uuka n t chu/ha. 
i. M» Digundi.ir P-tere ami Pasulla ire similarly cir- 
eumstanj'r d ; the former h is no roof to his hut, tho latter 
nr * cookurr piit- ; i.e. b li are <qit.*']y destitute, so that 
one Las nothing i,o boast over tho ei her. 
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HT? “ Ditjambar Pun re ’ and “ Itasu//< 

arc empty high-sounding names, i.c. names of people who 
are really poor. 

“ Dignnibar ” lit. means “ hake d,” from f?*T “ dig” sides, 
the four points of the compass, and “ amhar," 

dress, i.c. one who lias nothing else but the four sides— 
North, South, East, and West—for his covering or dress; 
i.e. the destitute. 

Another saving of opposite signification is 'Tr 

WcTT “ Suu'dn Ut Bhddo dft bar. ’ I s the month oi 

Sawan weaker than lihiido? (both being heavy rainy 
mouths). 


95. Both alike defective. 

Q.M ^ 

Jaisanc Uddi mi inane Bhdn 
I h(t poiiehh na unhalcdn . 

As Vddi so Bhdn ; one is tailless and the other earless. 

^ u Uddi 1 ' and ^fT«T “ Ilhun " are the names (after 
the sun and the moon) of a pair of oxen tli:. are yoke- 

felloe s. 


9(). Blind to cm ’s own faults. 

<i5 22T MTft fax! 

JtjnfH Mar ndala dekhc 
Ankr ni/r : 'at phi*-*'. 

Ife does not sot the speck in his own eve, but stares at 
the mote in another 

>. Blind to his own defects and faults while ready to 
point out those in others. 


BIHAR PROVERBS. 

P / esiiffiptxon, Audacity, Cheek , Arrogance, Over-confidence, 
Impudence , etc . 

97. Where the big have failed, the pigmy has come to 
try his strength. 

<i 0 W3 SlSTT *P5TK %*TT 

Par bar ye! a gajaur aila. 

The great have failed, the pigmy (lit. one yard long) 
Inis mow) come (to try his strength). 

Said of a small man, or one of inferior position and 
abilities, who attempts a work in which his superiors have 
failed. 

98. Where ennwh are drowned, the donkey ventures to 
ford. 

a* W3 ^ £ ?TT*FT w 3J^T efifta ttrY 

Par bar ><f da hay at a 'da, 

Gad a ha yiuhhc hatch ydnln. 

Hugo camels have been washed away by the current ; 
the donkey (ba.s the "cheek”) to inquire what is the 
depth ! 

Where his betters have utterly failed, it is presumptuous 
toi the donkey to a k oven the di (>tii of the stream with 
an intent, to ford it. 

J r Jl). fal-i'ly claiming kinship. 

0 .Q *r «rr*ff ^ 

h ;?tt W itT ^7t! *j f ^ 

1 I 1 C/lin/ioh i: ijdnt.'ii I, ■ tilt Hah. a/ charhi. 

(~) - y '• k<n '■ It" puchhu AohaO.tr Uttkha . 
chin h t. 
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(1) Though unknown, slie culls herself the (paternal) 
aunt of the bridegroom, >.e. claims kiudredship. 


Tin paternal uncle’s wife of u bridegroom is an es¬ 
pecially privileged individual in the marriage feast among 
the people; she lords it over all. Thus it comes to be 
applied when one who, being, a mere casual acquaintance, 
claims the i imiliurity of kinship and its rights. 

(2) Nobody t ven speaks to her in the J/where 
all have iugross), but she claims the tn fitment of the bride- 
groom’s aunt in tie Kohalntr (where only the near relatives 
of the briile and bridegroom are allowed). 

100. While the superior spirits aro weeping from hunger, 
Miia has the 41 cheek ” to ask for cakes. 

qoo ^ WT 

Bar bar bJn’if ha lam tar row* a, 

J Tun mihajr pua. 

The superior glin>ts are crying (weeping) under the 
haJam (tree), J/.*/ ' has the “cheek”) to i^k for jma. The 
u h-mtaw” ti* .md tlm ifttf “/ " 1re»\ etc., are the 
favourite n orts ot evil spirits n~ tiic* dl’TST "jii'dl" ; 
the qsj : W” and the "bar" are of the good. 

Tf^ “J lan" Among the host o* evil spirits and 
deities worshipped hv the people * 11 i e ar« of very inferior 
rank, and almost incapable of doing any harm. Mua is 
one of them ; low down in the scale, and invoked only to 
frighten children (chiefly in South Dihar). 

I'fta l- 'wheat and rice flour and mnbuse* mixed 
ami cooked in ghi or oil. It is con-ah red a dclictny, and 
i- u-ed in r'as - r < th r festive occasions. 

(I sod a- a hi 'ire on p? umpimn in askingfoi unvthing 
which his hetti would net dare to.) 
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101. Breeze of the fan pitted against the hurricane.. 

°,o=) % ^n?r 

A ml]a ke age beua he balds. 

Before a gale tie breeze from a fan has no effect! 

when a we ak man presumes to oppose an immensely 
powerful one, the light breeze from the fan may meta¬ 
phorically be contrasted with the hurricane to mark the 
disproportionateness of the opposing force put forth. 


102. i h< goat of agola/m, and addicted to butting! 

% §>t ?rwnft 

Jol'ift'i he ckhcf tnarkhdhi. 

Ihe goat of a jnhihrt, and addicted to vieiousness ! 

In flic first place a goal is harmless and is not. usually 
addicted to hutting; and then the goat of a ioMitt 

f tho P rov orbial fool) ought to bo particularly quiet and 
inoffensive. 

103. Impudence in a young girl. 

Drich ah chLauuri amdhin. 

Yesterday a (more) girl, and to-day a “ Hatfidhin” 

*itfh '!>:,< ” is iho mother of the son-in-law- or 
daughter-in-luv. 

Lhe lather 01 tlio bi ule and the father of Bio bridegroom 

each othor W Their wives call each 

1 ‘Imt ^FPTf'4*f “ 6<w. :Jnu l> (Grier <uij. 

• ’i<l to snub u check ' or “ impudence ” in a young 

p< i '»n (-’dso to \piLss Kurpi'j: c aL the sudden growth of 
a girl). 

/Similarly the saying bo, :, ; dn 
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ll/p ficfli. “ Yesterday a petty shopkeeper and to-day a 
banker.” 

J 104. Can the dance get on without Gango ? 


cm) f=t*n m-'iT 


( 1 ) Be Gango kejh&mar (ga) Bim joInhGi it. 

(1) Can llu dance (jhunuu sec proverb 120) take place 
without Gango ? (2) Can the i t take place without 

weavers ? 

'jpfjft “ Gango" is a fictitious female name. 

Both thoM savings are used in a good-humoured way 
when one is playfully said to be indispensable to an occasion. 

105. Cricket on a bundle. 

SOM 


Uc/irung char hi an h( t latch a 
Kfthlan kc sab it nice tihan . 


The cricket mounted on a bundle says, “I am the owner 
of this wealth.” 

A small-minded man suddenly raised to power gives him¬ 
self unjustii!-tbio uirs, and considers lu* has more au noiit\ 
than ho really possesses. 

100. Making free with another’s property. 


■btkar mad anko * tmthua 
uVdnchc choc Ixijuw salat a. 



plays to the dancing of the the f. 

4 * Mahua ” is the flower of the walnut tree (Rasta i 
hii/ulia) used for distilling country spirits. 
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Tho idea is that tho thief steals the mahua and makes 
it over to the wine-seller, and both enjoy themselves at 
another’s expense (To dance to the playing of the wine- 
seller; who pulls- the string, is comically suggestive). 

107. The barber’s wife’s lament. 

so a x;t5t rft a f^fr ^ 

Raj ho raj , tora divan nag aria he munri , ho raj ! 

Without you, ray lord, how will the town get shaved r' 

Tho barber’s widow, in bewailing her husband, praises 
him inordinately. 

Said to : idicule one who considers >omc one else indis¬ 
pensable, as the barber’s wife thought when her husband 
win dead that there was no one h it to shave tho towns¬ 
people ! 

108. Can the sea-gull support the falling hico with its 
tiny feet ? 

ioc. w : 

Til a hi hi tel ah btVlar t hum hi ? 

Would tho sea-gull support the shy (with her feet) in 
case it fell ? 

Tl»« ro is a common she about the sea-gull, that it giws 
to si* p •xt night on its hack ' .iih its feet held upwards, in 
older to hold tho sky in case it comes down. 

Applied wh'-u ridicnhmd;, feeble • ' -nts ar* made to 
otfeel groat results. 

iOf), lb does nut know the charm for a scorpion, v I 
a it’» t* to put his hand ii* n smik-tfs hoi* . 

sot*. vr-if tfq fa-qVm-iV 

Li hit i hr wan far lath junta, 

Sii:■•,/> h>' bil inch hdlh lidlifl * 
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Tic is unacquainted, with the charm for scorpions (i.c. 
for curing scorpion sting), yet is foolhardy enough to put 


his hand iuto a snake’s hole. 

i.c. He has not. the ability to do an easy thing, and yet 
has the “ cheek ” to try his hand at something far more 
difficult. 

it i- racier to euro scorpion stint* than snake bite. The 
belief i universally prevalent in Bihar that snake bites 
and scorpion stings can be cured by spells and cliarms, it 
only the patient be subjected to them in proper time. 
Marvellous instances of euro (oven after life was extinct) 
are related in every village, and on© or two ojhds (charmers 
or wizards) are always to be found in a village, who arc 
supposed t possess flic secret clnirm. The oj/uU are Iso 
employed in exorcising evil spirits, and are belie\cil in by 
the women of even well-to-do and educated men. bailh 
in the etlieacy of charms of evorj kind is universal among 
the pea miry S--a rooty any malady is too severe tu be 

cur* d by the charmer, and (he means adopted are as various 
as the tli cases to be cured. 

> 1 JO. Self-praise is no praiso* 

<wo % f*wr ffij 

Apcvuh muhh mif/un itthn. 

Perfect in bis own estimation. 

fi T €|f ftTf “ mi! !rj ” is one wbo is self-satisfied, 

thinks himself a hero. A parrot is also familiarly '-ailed 

mifthu. 

K.E. “ Self-praise is no praise.” 

111. Arrogating superiority over oneb t achcr. 

5^ xw* W ^V‘,Y $ r.t 

Guru gun mu <l\ c/n'/u chim /o guilt. 
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rhc tcacllcr has remained the same coarse sugar (as 
before), but his pupil pretends to have become clean sugar. 
'In - is a play on the words “gum ” (teacher) niuAir 
& ln (^ ie coar se brown country sugar). 

• Cast at those who affect superiority over their betters. 


112. Presumption of the inexperienced. 

*Tre?ij fwtT 

t Wiq WT<? MT 

Sutcatt jatnlc si gar bhado ail barb ; 
hag re lap awtn barb kabahu . uu dekhli, 

Tho jackal pup was born in the month of SiinW 

a in 3 tten 1 A he 

n, ‘, the '“Pertinence to say, “ Good gracious.’ 1 never saw 
'»eh a high flood.” 


11-3. The young crow wiser than its mother. 

«TT ^q jfrs 

Jvaihi la kabehee garb. 

The young crow is more cunning than its moth.a-' 

A crow was advising its young to fly away for safety’s 

; ake> Ua S ° on as if “ w 0'“ «toop to pick up a stone,'so 
.IS not to give him a chance of pelting it. “lj„t,” sn id 

11,0 P ;' e j C0C,m,H yvm « bird ’ ** supposing the man comes 
provided with a stone in his band.” 

The Old bird Stopped giving further adtfiee to bno 
pOH'Sf ^et] of so niiioii 

111. Born but yesterday and to-day a giant. 

*•'^ y ^ 35’* Xjqitt Jfivf 

hub Junta! bah rdkue biuvb: / 

Born but yostc-dny and to-diy u giant! 

{LiL Wh " n ' vaa ,1C horn.- When did ho turn a dom .«?) 
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115. All old goat quizzing the wolf. 

qqg ^5 ^ITTT % cTcTr 

O' • 

JSurh bakari hunrar se hatha . 

The old goat lias the impudence to quiz the wolf ! 

Said, when weakness audaciously pits itself against 
strength, and runs the risk . of being made to pay the 
penalty. (An old goat is presumably more feeble than 
a young g-at, and therefore he ought not to defy a wolf.) 

Rccktemxcs s. 

t 116. Recklessness of those who have nothing to lose. 

Lungin udche , ph&fr ka ? 

If the naked dance, wluit can they tear? 

Applied to those who, having nothing to lose, are very 
ready to ventur* all. The following sayings are used to 
laugh at the readiness of people who have nothing to carry, 
to start on a journey at a moment s notice. 

‘ ltd i.'iliira, ')/< a Innate lain, 1 ' the 
tailless bullock mi being told to get ready says,.“I have 
already lilted my tail! ” (i.r. preparatory to entering the 
water . “ A% * bhdi hunch 

tangautif/o n<nkh< Similarly, the naked (who has nothing, 
is asked to get read} to Mart on r journey, says lm has 
not even the small rag round bis h>ins, i c. 1m bus nothing 
to get ready. 

1 IT. One who has nothing to lo*e can be reckless to anv 
extent. 

‘ns #>rn irt'T rft=r 

Langta uanchc, tin tin bt r>a 
Aiitjut, aihi/h 9 unjHiltarkh 
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The shameless can afford to capor three times a day: 
morning, noon, and night. 

i.c. those who have nothing to lose can always aiford to 
be reckless. It is only tho^o who have their reputation 
at stake that have to be careful of what they do. 

“ To dance” is here synonymous with “ playing pranks,’’ 
“being up to mischief.” Dancing among themselves is 
not considered a respectable amusement by the natives. 
Thosi who take to it as a profe> ion are h Iced down upon 
by society. “To dance” is therefore synonymous (in its 
opprobrious use) with “To behave vulgarly.” 


118. Itccl:lc»$ waste of another’s propi rly. 
c^-c cfir cfi *it: 

Karim hohar he, ghltr jq/tf Cm hi ; tlharkauir J“>>- 
It is the pot of the potter and the ghi of the follower ; 
go on pouring it. 

This spcci h i; supposed to he made by the Ihahman win* 
has come I , officiate at the pvj« and is performing the 
oblation c vim.'.y “ Horn’') of pouring ghi into the 

ll,,. A y si, all quantity of it i - mc( -ary to be poured. 
A Bidlitea » who is reckl- will pour an 1 waste a lot. 

Said when one is reckless with another's property. 
3i am*r “i ' a customer, a follower of a in.thmau. 
It is the ,Sail: !.fit tTWR: uqattf iL 


XeffiJnie 11rllt^nt'. , OUCoan', Kr(f- i f M, it- ‘>ij one 
otnt t’/r 

110. What i pi / to oiu is d< ith to another. 

Cjtj{» rfs i ^ n <V- I -IT 

Chii i 'tit hr ji >' /th/, /iii ihuii h kht 1 -<ntin. 
ll is play to the children, bill'd ulh to the bird. 
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120. Dying man asked to sing. 

<ro wit' 1 ’ Tto *it$T 

Moral juin, nU gdiTi. 

Can a dying man sing love 60ngs ? 

Lit. T am dying, and I am to sing love -ongs ! 

Ran,” The love stories oi .lie Hindu god Krishna 
are related and acted in “ Itds Lila." 

Supposed to he said by one who is unhappy or sick, hut 
is expected to ho jolly notwithstanding. 

121. A self-willed mao. 

TR *n »TT 'STT suTSTT 

Man tndna, gharjdna. 

lie goes home when he likes (lit. to go homo when the 
mil. 1 likes or wishes). 

.Said in reference to a self-willed man, or ono who pays 
no heed to the wishes or mlvico of others. 

loo Requiring fall weight when the shopkeeper does 
not come to terms. 

e> *r t ^ct <rra 

tftiniydn tit nit: pil 'd tunL 

The shopkeeper does nut agree to sell; yet he says, give 
full weight. 

i,. The seller docs not agree to give at the terms offered, 
yet he tolls him to Weigh i ut correctly. 

Said h.u a^ticallv when a? 1 ;, one takes lor granted or 
m.gh ethe ..lost ess ntial thin., in nuy transaction which 
roejuires to b settled first, before any stops can be Liken. 
Cast at ono who lakes m entirely tchili -v? of 
anything 
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The goat has paid with its life, yet its meat is rot 
appreciated. 


r 1^? Wf ^ cfiT ^TT tTR«T«r 

Ki't.si kejiw gnil hhamiiya ha saw&dv na milal . 

The (poor) goat Las lost its life; and still the gourmand 
d( taro that the meat is not to his taste! i.e. the poor 
goat has done its very best, it can do no more. 

Said when one lias done his very utmost and still gets 
blarn* d, or fails to give satisfaction. Cast at one who is 
difficult to please. 

(The final “e ” in “ wicttdc” is to emphasize it.) 


1:71. Tlw* poor dog is dying, but the Raja think' of his 
sport only. 

fwl Trsn ^ *u*rar *rra 

Pi/ii hejiwjtiy, r< yt ho *’.';nre hhagaljuu. 

The bitch is dying, but the Raja (declares that his) 
game is running away. 

. The sidforings of tin poor bitch do not cause any 
rouceni to the Raja; all lie thinks of is his enjoyments, lest 
the e ime may escape. 

Aimed at thos^ who are so inconsiderate and Hellish as 
to i link of their own pleasure and purpose only. 


1 J - r l in Rani has thoughts of the Raja only. 

Hen TTnft % f*r m 

Aim hr (hi rhittiy rant he raja.we he chita . 

Oil. r« have other thought* it the Ram has thought* 
of the Raja only. 

Applied to one who is in 1 at on hi- own thoughts only, 
it-gurdlefts of others. 
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Vain or impotent dcsirr, rain t\>: ctaiions^ useless labour . 
126. Vain desire of the Landless woman to dame. 

Sab mil ke jhiunar pare, t hut hi haho hamahuit . 




(When) nil are dancing the jlmmur the Landless woman 
says, “ I also (shall join).” 

4< Jhlnnar yf is on aboriginal dunce in which the 
women go round in a circle with joined in ads. A woman 
with a stump is evidently unfit to take part in it. Her 
wish, therefor*-, to join is cu the face c r it ; Vsurd. 

Said of one who has a wish to do anything, but lacks the 
essential power. 


127. AVife vainly waiting fm- the cullyrium to put in 
her eyes. 

s * $ f^rr 3-Ff^Tr 

A({/..r tjt'l hi/idi', /"i/nirii/i 7 ail/ ’ e V h’ith . 

The Kiifdi has gouo to I’ihar, whib* tho wife (woman) 
has will.' upload her eyelids to (receive ii). 

“ A" is collvrium or lump-bine 1 : applied to 
the edges of ihe lower eyelid*. 

1 1 pin. m ui a comical and ridiculous light the situation 
me who I lot an opportunity slip, and Is till ioj 
waiting for i , by depicting humorously the uot very 
comely attitude of lltc vain wife, who, in the act of apply¬ 
ing the lamp-black to her eyes, ha widespread them, 
while the collyrium is now], - j. iU1( J, 

Applied to ridicule on. who is wailing for the punt or 
any lucky turn of events, instead i t esevtimr. 
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128. Fruitless labour in spinning. 

^ ^ ^ ^rrrff 3*7^% wre 

Mar mar Icdl'in mdlhejdy . 



With the greatest hardship I spin cotton, but all (my 
earnings) are wasted in mending the spinning machine 
(1U. the driving band of the spinning machine). 

“ 3JuV' or “Jlath” is the driving band 

which goes twice round the driving wheel and the 
spinnin axle. It is rubbed with resin, and is then 
blackened with charcoal ” (Grierson). 

It is a constant Rourco of annoyance to the woman who 
^pins, because it frequently breaks. 

A quaint way of expressing that all urnings are lost in 
the cost of production, in repairing the machinery. 


120. The earless woman wishing for earrings. 

Ndr na l an 
Bali he amain. 

She lias neither nose nor ears, yet hunkers for car and 
nose rings. 

J-10. An old cow’.* desire to take port in the Fdirai 
festival. 

Bin h (/<!;/, sohrdi ho utidh. 

An old cow with a longing to take part in the ho/mV ! 

*' tit a/ ” is a limbi festival held <m the 15 th 
oJ Kartik Oetohcr INfovembf j ) of cadi year, chiefly by the 
f i , Ilmen) Its object is to muke lliu cow dance, 
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hence also culled iff%^ u GoTiarthu” “ Gokrmi ” 

or 5r^TT “ Ghad&r” Various meats are adopted to 
induce the cow to dance, really to run. A young 
pig is made to squeal near a calif, at whi< h the mother, 
followed by all the herd, attack the pig and gore it to 
death. Sometimes this cruel sport is humanely varied by 
dragging a large gourd, or a black blanket, at which the 
cows run to butt. Applied to one who is too old vir 
ti. •upable t- take part in a pleasure, yet has a longing 
for it. 

Compare also the following saying : 

liUrhi ydy sahi/mii vharuti 
J/ uiAv / f'/fili db'thi he ^araii. 

f c. The old cow Laving grassed on the horse-radish tree, 
beg an t< gambol, but dropped down forthwith. 

AftOtln r pr tverb of similar application is 

( 1 ) liurhip ' htwlhe (firin' khiehri! 

A variation of it is 

4 \ 

(il) Burn t ii stiwAilfil fjlriu khU'hri. 

The former (1; means “The old woman is too fond of 
'jl*i nd khichr '* (lit. praises ii, takes to it kindly). 

i h.» taint ion of (2) i-a “ Tim old m.»u has found the yhi 
and kh^/ir; to his taste ." 

f %t Khiehri'-'' is a very i’i\v,unt< li-h with, the 
natives of all classes. It is m nle of a mixture d r i^ aru \ 
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drill (cooked together). Ike poor people can seldom afford 
In use <jhi in it, which adds greatly to its flavour. The 
well-to-do always mix yfa with their khicliri. r lhe idea is 
that it becomes the old not to show excessive fondness for 
such delicacies. 

Said sarcastically when any one shows an overfondness 
for a thing which docs not become him. To ridicule un¬ 
beseeming taste. 
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CLASS TI. 

Provekrs relating to Worldly Wisdom .vsn Maxims, 
Expediency and Cunning, and Markings and 
Advice. 

131. A circuitous route. 

Gaya kc rah Korun* ? 

TI ’ (straight) road t j Gaya 1 .is not through IG-nnathu. 

“ Konaatha" is a village near Gaya, hut not 
on any of the high roads loading to it. Any man who 
adopts a circuitous route or sty 1 *- instead of no straight 
one might ho ash d sarcastically, u Are you going to Gaya 
throaty ft Kormalhu ? ” 

\a n 

132. Absurd sight or situation. 

Ek ItO'.h kc /.•«/■<•/ duo !ulh kc bvj'i. 

The leak • is one culit long; its seed niu 1 cubits ! 

The seed Contained insult the 'kukri" (u long, h 

cumunbor) ought in all veuionubl* uo.s to he witch smaller 
than the kakri itself. Said t. mark disproportion at. u< ss 
ludicrous effc 1 , or absurdity of u sight ; also to ridicule 
the presumption of a small or insignificant man who 
attempts to do any thing much be corn! hts power 
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A new washerwoman applies soap to rags even. 


*Tf*T «TR*ft 

Nai dhobinn/dn dwell 
Chrrhutice sab tin ldwell . 


A new washerwoman applies oap to rags even (lit. when 
new washerwoman comes she applies soap in washing 
rags even, which are seldom washed with soap). 

E.E. “ A new broom sweeps clean.” 


134. The barber’s wife with a wooden nail cutter. 

^38 tow srifa % irrcft 

Nai ndun } buns he narahani. 

A new* (female) barber; she has a bamboo nail cutter ! 

Narahani f ' J a chisol-liko instrument made of 
iron for cutting fing* ' -nails. It is never made of bamboo. 

Said of a “ new broom,” who wants to effect im¬ 
possibilities. 


135. A chip of (lie old block. 

<*3M Am Si tt?\ faipnrt % tftTr *rif rfr 

Hup hr put , ipdhi hr ghorn ; nun to } ihoratn thorn. 

A chip of the old bind; ; like the steed of the trooper, 
ii he i > not up to very nm* b s(ill bo is above the average. 

\/ 13b. All that glitters is not gold. 

33$ W*: ^ WVH Vgf JTcT TIT iprf^ m 

Cp'tr hr hiwm rhiid’/,, h nr f bhu!nh i /•*,-,• higari . / 

J)o not bo carried away bv the outward specious nppe.ir- 
anco ; below (the outward finery) are rags (as nmler- 
dotbing). 

’ Chitlin* chhinn," sp< imis appearance. 





137. A good man needs speaking once. 

^fT3T % TJ^fi H^TT TtTjrer 3i TP5 "^TT<T 


Bhala <j! oru he ek chtthuk 
Bhaht mxuinkh ke ek hit. 

The good (i.e. spirited) horse needs but oneo to be 
whipped, just as the good • man needs but once to bo 
spoken to. 

13S. All in the same plight. 

*rfa ’itra 

Kekar kekar llh'm Mon 
Kamra orhi< * rye re rjCwu. 

Whom am I to 111 : 1110 ? All the village* aiv similarly 
circumstanced ! (/if. all are alike covered with blankets, 
i.c. poor, in the same boat). 

Said e.g. when all in a place are more »r h- " implicated 
i.r blamewortln W almost all are poor), and are trying 
to sham. The poorer class only nso the country made 
blankets as a covering, and cmv jointly it is taken a a 
sign <jf poverty by the people* Th bett ir 
when they can elTord it, use shawls, and people not so 
woil oil* use l(mx '* Oohar ” (thick sleets), SifTTO “k'hah" 
'light ijuilts), vjUT ,f Dhn v//v ’* 1 .vo«>llon sheet-), me. 

A story is told of a forme 1 Tiknri Raja, illustrating that 
blankets are con pi Uml re. til eo\> ring lor the poor only. 

One day the Jfahamj •*as belated m hi evening walk, 
and bad t<< take short out ** through u village of A 
who • pn • rbi lly thick-lb*-eh-d. 11 wore a highly 
valuable black k awl, which, to tho-e who haul never Been 
a shawl, seemed bkc a black hluil. (. Jfo had oca cely 
1 s.-»ed 'he village wh n an .,1J Ahir r m up to him and, 
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with tears in his eyes, supplicated the chief to accept all 
he had, namely, the few rupees he had gathered together. 
Still weeping, he added that he could not bear to see the 
old Maharaj in a common blanket; that he had heard a 
great deal about his being in debt and his income having 
been much reduced of late, but until now he had no idea 
that the Maharaj had come down to such straits us to 
cover a blanket. Saying this, ho earnestly besought the 
Maharaj to accept his offering, and suggested that lie 
should make immediate use of it, in making for himself 
i few red le/rl/s and dollars, and not cause pain to his 
loyal subjects by going about in that stylo. The Maharaj 
very gracefully accepted the .gift, and asked the Ahir to 
accompany him to his palace. It is pleasing to know (so 
the story says) that the Maharaj rewarded the Ahir's 
loyalty by granting him the village in which he hud his 
home, and his descendants are now said to be well-to-do 
zemindars in those parts. 


I'M. An old parrot never gets tame. 

^rr m*? ? 

Burk nuga pos mane fa 
Can an old bird (parrot; ever get tamo? 

Said when one advanced in years i$ ungrateful. 


J 140. A Iter meals wait awhile. 

'•180 ^ wef ^ T. 

/ Kit a he pasurin vulv he samriTi. 

Sin ioh yourself after jour meal,but disappear (“slope 
alter beating (any one). 

>. . io ^t after your food, but do not tarry after you have 
thrashed anybody h‘f he may return it. It is a piece of 
cunning advice. 
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u Pasarab ” is to spread, to stretch out. 

“ tifixarab” is to slope, to disappear, to clear out. 
to remove. 


141. A dog is brave at his own door. 

w wrf ggrCr ~4fwr 



Apantin dudri hdcuro bnriydr. 

A dog is brave at Ilia own door. 

An equivalent saying in 1'rdu is oRtT! 14 Gbar 

kci i idt'i */ - r” 6 ‘ A dog is brave as a lion at his own door ! ” 
E.K. “A cock on his own dunghill.” 


Adding insult tv injury. 

1 Id. Grinding corn on the cloud. 

Mu ala par hodo dure </ . 

Ho has come to grind com (Z r/o) oxer the (lead. 

is. over the corpse. 

t.c. to add insult to injury. 


113. The Karri da climbing on the um 

J ^83 XJcfi TVt ^t^TT 

J\k tv knndla t/jutht L(trni f JusttrC chnrhnli ; u. 

Thu hind!" is iU«*lf bitter enough, but it becomes worse 
when it climbs the aim* 

<fi^TT * A "nvudu" [Mamordim churn;.U> , \ very bitter 
kiiul of vegetable of the gourd family, It is a creeping 
plant. 

A/ ;; [Azuder 'eiitit , a common tree with 
Very acrid Jruit and juice. 

Tli-. idea is that the kindf r, which is itself bitter, adds 
to its bitterness by climbing the . 
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Said of anything that, aggravates an. injury. 

I'i.Il;. “ Adding insult to injury.” 

A similar idea is expressed in the savings: 

Ww ^tirrt (*n ?i*n: t^t^t tffar 

^/t* to myall Waul bmralic (or, apuo. rahe) domre hhcdn bh&ntj. 

r l he ?Ft^t rnij/dn is really mad, and adds to it by drinking 
*rfaf bhang. 

( 2 ) ^ WIT 

^ *flTr ^ StcT % VT 7RTT 

Etc to uayauu mail bluin', dfre unjan air 
A i kauri koi del hui matxcCire halhiyuv. 

^ mir eyes are full of intoxicating wine. Yon increase 
their power by applying antimony. Stupid ! does any one 
'V< r place a weapon in the hands of a drunkard? 

Jo say that a lair one’s eyes arc full of wine is a 
figurative way of expressing that they possess the power 
of intoxicating or captnatinp others. 

1 11. A bear, and he with a spade on his shoulder-. 

^88 *TP* W: qfiPT 

Ek bin'll (Insure Land // kudetr. 

Ihc l>ear and he to shoulder a spado! 

Makes him ten times more du.m rous. 

.;iil when one who is already iiudincd to be a bully 
gets power. 

145. Insulting the dead. 

*pr tit ?ft crfr 

Jlure pur ni f . era, 

J )n lh dead (or •’.Her he is dead) he l:i\- a hundred 
Btripes with the whip. 
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i.e. Heaping injury on the helpless; on one who cannot 
return. 

“ Buna’' it is said, was a lash madv of a long narrow 
b;.g stuff'd with pice, rupees, or gold mohars, according 
to the social position of the nr. an who was to bo chastised. 

I-pt. A demon and n torch in his hand. 

Eh rtlkas dnxtire hath melt luh <!>•/.* 

A demon and with a burning torch in his hand ! 

4 .1 m t T ** lidkox” is a demon who is supposed to emit 
fire from his mouth. 

id when ain me ' ' in ^ 

position whieli enhances his power of doing ii ’^ohief. 

117. A lmd workman quarrels with, kin tools. 

Nilc/it* . x or chafe) mjan'itt angann<n terh . 

One wlm i annot dunoe Mutucs tin door. 

A variation < t it ie, 

One who cannot walk straight the impound is 

crooked. 

13 .E. / bud workman iputmds with his tool . 

11 8 . V btt i kin }t dog seldom hi tes. 

c*gn; *Tt^T Wst a '.5T ilf 

m ‘ ' -* ‘ * * ■ 


Ivori'fiCtt hiihic go. rf;> / tliav (f.’Cr.S' ‘ fnt ; i/,' uciii. 
i 5 luck clouds tin in Ur a great deal, but ruin little, 
li.lb A burking dog seldom | : j . 

A thin h i '• «;• cl md b' lit u i mi. 

119. A black goat lias no heart. 


f\ • • jn u it r 
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Mack ^out hns no heart. 



.Said of one who .has no courage : who cannot bo trusted 
or is not equal to ah occasion. 

A black goat is supposed to possess mysterious virtue. 
Tt is a favourite-offering to the gods (especially 
I'Miro, and to the goddess cjrpjft Kuli, etc.), and its bile is 
believed to possess healing properties, jj. those who suffer 
from night blindness are strongly recommended to apply 
its bile to the eyes and to eat its liver. 

'ihis proverb is nscribed to (ho following tale: 

Once a tiger,, who had grown sick and feeble from age, 
and was unable to hunt owing to failing strength, was 
strongly recommended by his physician to try the liver 
of a black goat. Thereupon the monarch of the forest 
ordered his vazlr, the jackal, to get him a black goat. 

1 W1 A V “Jack” by many false promises managed to 
inveigle a black goat within reach of his infirm master, 
who took no time in killing it. The cunning jackal, who 
was him elf eager to oat the liver, having heard of its 
marvellous powers, suggested to his master a preparatory 
hath before taking the remedy. The tiger approving of 
the suggestion w-.-nl to have a bath. In the meantime 
•‘ lack ” devoured the live, of the black goat. When the 
ttgor came back, be was surprised to find that the goat had 
n ' ,iur - T,tI 'in,g to lie jn. kai the tiger a *ked What i ,, 
the meaning of this. “Sire,” exclaim;d the “Jack,” “ I 
thought your majesty was aware that black goats hnd no 
Ir . r: otherwise how could your servant have deceived a 
black goat into your presence?” 


Jeb. A ludicrous attempt to frighten. 

J’oi/ (/( /■/, if, gorin' ke dvnnU/t. 


WHtSTfty 





1 \ \ showing a young snake to the adjutant will you 
(ever) frighten him ? 

spEVs “ Garur” is a largo species of crano (L<ptopfitos 
aryuht) ; i>< exceedingly voracious habits render it valuable 
as a seavengei’. It swallows up lar^e snake-. uV’STT Pov 
is a yoiimr snake. It is absurd there tore to think of 
frightening it with a young shake. 

Said when an absurd attempt i- made to intimidate any 
one. Another saying of the same import is 

WTWf b' •TTTTTT ^ 

ft vr*i 

Jekam pith par ryanl/iat kc annum lt\ 

Sr, ht } siip hi blarbhanuitr. bJuuje ? 

“ Will one on whoso hack is played a kettledrum, made 
• of several metals, be frightened at the noise made v d ll a 
winnowing basket Am the camel i* said to have re¬ 
marked to the i 1 woman who wv* tning to frighten him 
away from gracing her field by using her windowing 
basket. 

" is said by natives to he a c>»r- 
r lint ion of “ >h f i\niu' % <r eight metals. A 

V« 

drum made of an alloy • t m my ihilals makes a gn at noise 
. J 151. V rat skin is not -uilieumt to cover a keitl. drum. 

^t*t It wrwi 

Alain ht eh&m sc tbmuima ebb' refijr. 

Is it j">Msil)le to cover a kettledrum with so skin of a 

mouse Y 

d'he following couplet in Thoth Hindi makes i^o of the 
, mud) to illustrate the in ; •ssibility of gating men 
ft inferior ability (men of low caste) to fill hon orable 
plau 
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Ira wfz 


mu a u pkovisr r»s. 



*rfr ^tutt wit? *fr ^t*i 

Kaise chhote narcm sc sard Imran ho ham 
Mar ho damdma jdi lea huh *au chuhoh ho chain ! 

How can the low do the work of the high, can the 
kettledrum ever he covered with t he skin of 100 mice even? 

hr. even 100 low-caste men can't fulfil the duties of one- 
high-caste man: just as impossible it is to cover the 
kettledrum if the skins of 10O mice were pieced U get her. 

152. A prophet is with honour save in his own country. 

<m *ITf cfilf oR 

Gdoch he 7.v>/v; \ jog ha he indarjao. 

This is the (common) horet/u of the village, and people 
style it the “ Indarjao ! ” 

.>. Tt is the common produce that grows in every 
village, commonly called “kojrt/a” by the people, but 
medically it is known by the high-sounding nmno of 
“ Indarjao” 

'$<x£T *3R “ Indarjao,” literally, “barley lit for lndar” 
King of the Fairies. 

Appii d when something mmon is dignified with a 
gon roua or euphemistic name. 

A . hort time ago a medicine was advertise <1 as a recent 
discovery and very much lauded (as all new patent 
medicines are) us*n spot iiic for asthma. It. was < died 
“Kalihiirpa.” A respectable Hindu geutl man who uas \ 
. ;!{'(ling from n :• chi- L malady was advi < d to send for 
;i hov of it. ile did so. It \\n* not. biggr: than half the 
ni/.e of ail oJ Unary tin of sardines. On his opening the 
bo . and c -.Mining th higVpric.l *\" eilic, great was 
hi > uirpriso i find that it. w * die rind of tie- Common 
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dhaiftra 

before. 


65 


plant {Stramonium), which ho knew very well 
On tins occasion, he made use of this proverb. 


133. Among butchers a devout man can never bo happy. 

^ wrt ?i3T vm wrj. 

JaJidn saga re ado a hnsdi 
* Taft an etc Ham Bus he ha ha sir'. 

When the whole village consists .if hotelierhow can 
one devout man find it pleasant to live? 

c^T4t Ham l)ds is the declared ««.*rvant of ] Uinta , 
die god: he who loads a devout life and never touches 

animal foo l. 


154. Annoying an old man. 

Chain larikc, dad a he biru din . 

Como along, child »v n ! let us go and tnock at grandpapn ! 
^i.id when peopl join together to annoy another. 

\ VThatevof is in th< vessel will com n 

qiiq ^ 

Jv h ire • men r t/n\ • tma t>v bah‘\ 

A\ luitever is in th^ pot flows out of the spout! 

* A ar<r■/*' is a pot with a spout, 
h.h. “Out of the fVduesfl o 4 ' the lieail the nu*o:h 
sp- ale th.” 

1 * ». 1'cneath notj. e is IV. / . Jlfinnii l ?n. 

nir*f *1% *?T*T qi 

A an - fjte ]t fwk JJJntun puri he. 

Who uounts (pour) Jihah Ithnun r«n i 

** ^ yO “ M- /i/w,’, ;< th« .MipiMwcri 

Ut Of tile *UCt«» Of SFWft I ' 1 -S • • . 



131HAK PROVERBS. 

f;»(jTrs are divided into several sects.- The following are 
the i ities of some of these sects 'or clans : 

*ftT “ Gir” Tjft “Pori" “ Bhdrl/ii” ^*3 

“Annja” ^T«T “Ban” TfTcrcT “ Parbat” etc., etc. 

Applied when any one owing to his in significance is of 
no consequence. 

Installation of a Mohant : 

The following is a short account of the ceremony of in¬ 
stalling a J Ioho.nl or abbot as head of the moth or abbey. 

Tho ceremony is called “Chuddar Trad" 

/i '. “to cover with the sheet.” The Slohant of a math, who 
is vowed to celibacy, has usually some delas or 

di < iph s attached to him. They are adopted in the 
following ways: they are either v&r to him when 

young by thei\ parents to become his c/.rla$ i or come of 
their own accord and enlist as his disciples, or are some¬ 
times purchased by him (as in the case of the Bokluhar 
Jl fohaut in Champaran). On being roci Ived as disciples, 
their heads are shaved. This bums the initiatory step, 
and is commonly called *[ sKT “ Sluin' Murdua” which 
t!i ere fore is equivalent to becoming a disciple. When 
the Molia -t wants to appoint a successor, he chooses from 
among hi.i disciples do one whom he thinks capable of 
conducting the ctoi ie appertainiog to the mat. Tlu 
eonior disciple (usually the son of a Brahman or anv other 
respectable caste), if capable and otherwise qualified, is 
' 1 ' 5 j but, t|.i- Mohend is no! bound to appoiut him 
unless )• a think-’ him lit for tin* post. JTo has power to 
< tyvi aitu u ; his disciples. This is done bj inviting 

on a h>od day the neighbouring well-to-do men, and the 
j)in ip;d tenants in tho estates attached to the monastery. 
Alt! ? worshipping the god? m tho mid! or monastery the 
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chosen disciple is made to sit on a mash' ’ (carpet) 

vith a fail l (earth;-a chatty) of water in front of 

him. At the appointed hour and bcfor the assembled 
guests the Mohant wraps a pagri or head dress round 
the disciple's head. After this ceremony is over be jex¬ 
ceeds to apply a iilctJc or forehead mark, and ih n 

salutes him as the new Mohant . This being done, as a 
final ceremony lie covers him with a shawl and takes his 
seat alongside of him. Then tho guests oil r presents 
and also cover him with shawls or sheets. This com¬ 
pletes the ceremony, and the disciple i henceforth the 
Mohant elect and the recognized heir to the old Mohant , 
; ir l succeeds him in dm in tho gtiddi or manage- 

meat seat of the monastery and the property attached to 
the math. 


l o7. Bamboos make the clump. 

Bdm (june bnnsanr 
Chamdr yunc adhaur . 

1 c (value of the) bamboo clump depends on the qualitv 
'd Mie h imboos, just as the quality of tho hide depends on 
tho (skill of the) tunner. 

158. Boa*dig ;pleasant, all but the consequences. 

f€t "Oft *rrff iggrc Cr*c ft? 35 

llahai h<nm h'nrui kukur 
Jini roi phi'iikiFi fjuh. 

•11 smiles w hen ’ dling t\<- dog, bu; all t< .a • when 
having to throw out tho dir ' 

1 he idea is taken l orn killing a dog or a eai, v.liich 
n hu ally makes o mess on being chevied, and so tho dirt 
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has to be cleaned or removed afterwards. It means, so 
long as you are winning or enjoying it is all very pleasant, 
but the lime comes when the consequences are far from 
pleasant and make you weep. 

Said as a warning to those who oppress; that a time 
may come w f hen the table* may be turned upon them. 


159. Bound to do it. 

IT l\^ 3TR f§YT$T 

©V * ' 

JE> <jur khdyen , lain chheddycn. 

You must eat this sug >r, and must have your ears bored ! 
Refers to the practice of giving a liltie sugar to a child 
whose ears are to be bored: while she is eating it the 
op ration is perform I. Said when one has under any 
circumstance to perform a thing, nolens rolcn. s, when there 
is no possibility of escape and ho must do it. 


K’O. Constant repetition no conducive to conviction. 

«i§0 *ITT *I7f <^iT wtw TRT 

wr 

© ^ 

G(u ffiii ha hokhah bdur 

Bhir c fcutale niksi el'dur ? 

Why are you making yourself in d by singing (over 
and over the same thing)? Can rice be got by pciunding 
husk ? 

<3T'3T i( Bfinr,” mad, that is, why n pea l the same thing 
ov< r and over again and behave like a mad man? You 
c.iu’i .onvitice him, no good can bo served: no iore 
than rico can he got by pounding husk. 

Said to one who cun iot bring convictiou to another bv 
constant repetition, and i therefore advised not to waste 
his bn. nth. 
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1G1. Can meat be kept on trust witli a jackal? 

*)$«! ms % ^TTcft 

Ghlar rdkhe man .s he thati. 


"Would you keep meat on trust with a jackal? i.e. Can 
the jackal over bo trusted to keep meat safely in bis 
charge ? 

* ^TTcft “ Thati,” or “ Thdthi” a trust charge. 

Said when any one altogether untrustworthy is expected 
to keep faith. 


1G2. Drowning the miller. 

f IT tn«f3 miT 

Do dal men pdni 
Paif/u hah chalv chulhdni . 

Pour water into the d:dl (so much so) that «kc whole 
village of Paiga may be washed int>> the cooking place. 

Raid when the dull (brose) is very watery. 

The following story is said to account for this saving: 

Once a very large number of people came with a 
marriage procession to the village of Paiga. As the dull 
cooked was not Miifieient, water was freely added to make 
up the quantity, upon which it was sarcastically s*-'m : 

tTSSfT Jeiar salrira .••;»»»', h/ ■ 
(Jiataln, i.e. can a thing fall short which can be increased 
bv tiffing water! (lit. the c hie I support of which is water). 

103. Oi&mond cut diamond. 

■\iz ww ricT^r 

Paine Gdhrjn him , tainc solidih chakar. 

(Idhfju is as long as tio/nhh i broad! i.e. One equals 
I bo othor in craftiness. 

“ (• "%«” '•nd^HT^S “ SohStV' wore l« o not , ious 
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knaves in the fable who vied with each oilier in artful 
dodges and in deceiving people. When any one attempts 
to out-do another in cunning (and both ire ecpial), this 
saving i used : in a case of “diamond cut diamond.” 


>• 1(4. Dear at its native place and cheap at the market. 

<*$8 HTvf ^TBcTT 

Tdl mdhan(ja y hat 

fWly . t the place where it is produced, and cheap*at 
tlie market! Another version of tlie proverb is got bv 
substituting the word for epp^r. 

Zm td* moans “a stack, a. rick” : “dear at tho stack, 
but cheap in the market.” 

cTPff Tdl ” is lit. a field in the outskirts of a village: 
hence the place of production. Another meaning of Tul 
s a pond, or l ike, a deep collection of water also called 
vr « Mm” 

•Said when a thing cni.iinand* a higher price at the 
place where it ought naturally to be cheap. 

Hajlpur, for instance, ’ famous for it* excellent mangor s, 
but if any ono goes to buy iis bt st mangoes there, ho 
invariably finds ibat these command a higher price in 
llcijipur it'"* If than in Patna city, where they are im- 
i u’ted by wlmlesalo dealers. The reason s. of course 
1 1 * * • 1 *1 o crop i always sold beforehand, ami what rdn a j 1H 
* >s nmalh k« j** for private use. Knowing this 
" • m i ask exorbitar 

In such a case this proverb may be used when <y or( j cr 
is reveisod. 

* Do in 7v it* n< Rome docs. 

/ fl am H hi ffs. 
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Suit your behaviour (lit. appearaix'ee) to .ho country. 

“ likes ” a-sunied likeness, disguise, mask, hence 
behaviour. 

1 (Jo. Do what he may, he is still a beggar. 

^ 

MCitho munrauJc garib yir vdon . 

Although lie has had his head shawd, yet they name 
hiui Garlbgtr. 

itefers to the story of the poor mail who thought he 
would be well oit* by joining a convent of fuqlrs; but on 
being shaved (the usual preparatory slop), and renamed, 
lie found to his disappointment that he was still called 
*I^c[ “ Garllffir i.r. the \ nor Fuqir. 

Said when poverty does not forsake one whatever he 
may do* 

107. Prescription for keeping health. 

*ht ^ wft w$\ Tfa ^rni $ %•% 

K/i f it' ui&fi, Hit ft 1‘tloJi , 

Kafir- it laid hi luvah gdon : 

If after eating you (make it a practice to) pass water 
and always sleep on your left side, there is no uso ot 
hav ing a physiei n\ in \. ir village (/ /. g* tti a physician 
to .utile in your village), . \ou will not lull ill (ii jOii 
take to this habit, and need the service of a physician. 

Extrnt of or> S jHurtr. 

108. The Paras (tree! has but thioo leaves. 

<A^ W' ^Trf 

Partis f/irn true pat. 

The partis tree has but three leaves to each branch, 

“ P ■ ; • (hat a: Jroudosa • i> trifoliate. 
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Said derisively of one the extent. of whose powers is 
limited. “ fie can go to this extent and no further! ” 

169. However strong the grain, it cannot break the 
cooking-pot. 

^ $z fit tfTfr 

Ketnon bunt barit/ar hoi , Lliatmr nan phori.' 

However hard the grain may be, it cannot burst the 
parching house. 

Lr - n ‘ e ut ^ i Ost strength one can exert may fall far 
short of another’s ordinary power. 

" Bhamdr ” is the fireplace in the parching 
house where grain is parched. 

There i 3 usually one g neral fireplace where all the 
village women bring their grain to be j arched. The 
parching is usually done by the “ Kami a ” women, who 
receivo Ihoir wages in grain. It is strange that while 
the Hindu is so scrupulous about the cooking of his food, 
and will not cat what has not boon conked by his own 
or higher castes, he docs not object to his grain being 
parched by a Iv'andu or a Kaliitr, and in the earthen pot 
m which the grain of all the castes of the village is 
parched. The excuse of course i, that water, which 
O' the contaminating medium, is absent from parching. 

1<0. Follow? the rich and feeds on the poor. 

9SO VJfvt 3, enfl gsjf 3 w?r mST 

hbani hi lull suttin, tjunO /.y> hhdt k/uiin. 

■■ a- • (n 1 1 g U th<ir wish), 

but. toed s on the poor. 

' ast at him who fawns ad flatt. r. tl, wealthy, hut 

1,48 ,0 r< , - v 11,0 1 K " •' “»d insignificant 'whom he. 

d.-pises) for his support. A sycophant, a parasite. 
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171. Fate and self-help equally shape our destiny. 



Karam lausdo ddh< adh* 

Fate and self-exertion are half-and-half in power. 
i.e. We must not solely depend on fortune for our 
success, because all our actions owe half their success to 
self-help. Tn other words self-help and confidence in 
our good fortune must go hand in band. The meaning 
is, that they are both equally powerful in shapiug our 
destiny. 


Highly Improbable . 

172. Can a dead horse eat grass ? 

Jpssft *flr;T 'q'ra ’TRT 

Mnulo ghdra (/hah* Ic/ulla ? 

Docs a dead horse ever eat grass ¥ 

Said when one tries to do an impossibility. 

173. Can a frog catch cold ? 

S OS ^Fflf 

(*TT) 

A[ehrhah ho hhi zofoba ? 

(17/) Banja ke sardi / 

A frog with a cold or cough •(*.<?. Is it possible for a 
frog to catch cold or get a cou^hP) 

A dei isi , e way of expressing “ unlikelihood ” or “im- 
probability”: when any eno who is used to anyt hing 
pretends that lie cannot stand it. 

171. Can a goat eat nine man mis of flour r 
•lSB 51 3, TO 

Ka hihuii knrhh ho ha na ;'«]//, 

JS\'o> m-n\ dnh.t bakrn i hhety / 
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What aiii I to say ? I am dumb, is it possible for a 
goat to eat nine maunds of‘ flour ? 


176. Tie who holds the ladle commands everybody. 
tom ^tt fra W 

Jekra hath nr h dot 
Tekra hat it nun sab hoi. 

L r o who holds the ladle commands everybody. 

a wood ii ladle, to stir the cooking, also to 
help • ut food with. 

170. lie who ha suffered can sympathize with those 
in pain. 

f^I^T 

Juneli chilum jinka par char hr la anydra . 

T . tire bowl (of the hubble-bubble), which hold , the 
burning embers, knows (tic.' pain of burning) ! 

“ ChiUtm” is the bowl of a “ huqqa” 

whHt contains the tobacco and fire. b. lie who ha* 
lo ver experienced the pain of burning can afford to 
laugh at it, but lot him ask fclm chi ' what il feels with 
a live coal inside it. 


177. lie thatches his roof whoso house leaks. 

TOO *rr Tift 

Jekra par churl a sc hi run chhdiccla. 

JIo whoso house leaks thatches his roof. >.c He who 
suffers tries to (i d a remedy. 

J 178. How money may be got rid of. 

°i o<= Uv m ^ ^rn? 

Tl T- VT «TT ‘* 0 " § TTT 

ftipra luim/uu, •duk dftun, ft ■ < Jin kr bdt'h 
!i la / dii -r na yb ■ , lari bn ran so rue. 
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,*ou cannot got rid of your wealth by having a 
Brahman servant, keeping possession of money received 
irom a butcher, or from excess of daughters, you will do 
it by fighting with bigger men (Grierson). 

A Brahman servant being of superior caste cannot 
be checked in his reckless expenditure as one of an inferior 
caste can ; it is considered very unlucky to receive money 
Irom butchers, it will even takeaway what one has; and 
the extravagant expenditure a Hindu incurs at his 
daughter's wedding is proverbial. It is ruin for a Hindu 
to possess several daughters. 

This proverb i meant as an admonition to th > e who 
engage in a quarrel with the great. If one is determined 
to get rid of his money the best'way ho can do it is to 
pick up a quarrel with a great man : ho will then be 
more certain to do it than from any of the causes 
enumerated above. 

179. Ilappy medium. 

©- 

*TT ^frl *IWT «1T 

■Xu nii I ’..in, mi nil it,) 

JS'n barklta, na at! dhftp. 

■Neither foo much talk i.or too great a silence, neither 
continuous rain nor continuous sun, is desirable. 

180. Indifference to* loss. 



Gturmlr he katvk <jor tuti. 

H *''• many i< <i can you bi.ak of the c.;» ih-\vunr. V 
*1^ “ Ufumb- ” or VJTfrsni; "Gai'gw," is a 
Noim which has like the centipede many i ot. It 
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probably takes its name from sygict genniri (a round 

V* 

twisted pad, usually made of grass, for supporting water- 
pots, etc., on a woman’s head) from the fact that this 
worm when touched coils up like a genniri . 

Th meaning is that the genrudr has many feet and 
can therefore suffer tho loss of a few without much harm 
coming to it. 

Said of a rich man who can afford to lose some of his 
riches without feeling the loss. 

181. “ Ifs ” and “Ans.” 

ft?t 

A[arte nahvi to ghar hi,nr hole . 

If they did not die, they would fill the house. 

Certainly they would, but the “if” comes between. 
Said when one makes everything conditional on im¬ 
possibilities. 

1S.E. If “ its” and “ ans ” were pots and pans, 

There would be no work for tinker' mmds. 

182. “Ifs” and “Ans.” 

%?> *TT *TK <TT % VJX. ■mx' 

U<i nr a kc kchu na marc to ham ttnmir hr mar din. 

1 i there was no one to oppose me, I could beat the world. 

Said to deride an excessively ambilioUb man, who, but 
fur the restrictions imposed, would domineer everybody. 

183. J n the tVieiuhihip of asses look out fi»r kicks. 

Gti'fnitcu ke (/art, id fan Ice ■ in "dhnf. 

In 4 he friendship r i the ass expect (lioiiiing else but) a 
show *• of kicks (or con 4 iut kicks). 
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Sl 


'mRTfZ “ Sansand/iat ” is tingling, whizzing : it 
in cans the whizzing sound caused by swiftly Hying kicks 


without pause; also refers to the tingling pain. A 


variation of this (in Shahabud) is % ^STTTt ^ 


SfmRTfZ Laundm fa ;/dri dhelan fa xansandhat. “ In 
the friendship of boys expect nothing else but a shower 
of clods.” 


181. In a treeless country tho castor-oil plant is a 
big tree. 

'F# ^ «!T ml X f 

llukh na birichchh tahdn rcTtr pnrdhnn. 

Whore there are no trees the castor-oil plant is looked 
upon in* a big tree. 

t.c. In a pi ice where there is no one of particular dis¬ 
tinction a man who is a little elevated above bis fellows 
is considered a great man, just as a small hillock is raised 
to the dignity of a mountain in a level country. 


l>o. If a woman of ill fame gets angry with you, so 
much the better. 

8-m 3tm vtW sjfaw 

Jiesi/a ruMif, dhnruun hanchal. 

If ‘he woman of ill fame gets angry with you, ■> much 
th, better: your virtue is saved, i.r. By her getting 
angn ai.d stopping intercourse with you, you are pre¬ 
vented Irom committing further siu which might : uve 
ruined you morally. 

*H?JT “Xetjfa” or “ kxlca ” is a prostitute. 

^ Sc d dmstvely when the anger of any one is rather a 
bicasing than a loss to us, a.i- to us rather for good than 
inj uriously. 
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186. 1 1 is a -arkdri dog: do not oppose: let it do as 
it likes. 


t fwt i: «tr ^ 

rrr'<« ?i tw? ^5? h wt% 

I pilli sarkdri ha, laurja.n luh 
Tv!: in >'1:ur tdkut rah a, 

Chulh koratiya ta kore dah. 

This bitch belongs to the landlord: do not lift a stick 
(to b( 1 it). If it is digging up the cooking place, put on 
a good face over it (AY. stare only).* 

(t Sarkuri” is belonging to the Government. 
Hero a public servant or a servant of the great or of some 
one in authority is meant. Even if lie should encroach 
a little on your rights it is the best policy to remain 
quiet. 


187. If benighted, go where the dog barks and not 
wlmrc the light is seen. 

ofi^x: snSf ^fr% iff 

Ivukur hhukejuih i dvja lankr nan. 

If benighted, go wlu r - the dog is barking and not where 
the light is shining. 

This is a warning to benighted travellers not to be led 
astray by th ignis fiduus* or as popularly called Jack-with- 
( he-Lantern, tho spontaneous phosphoric exhalation ;>o 
often boo u in marshy lands; a dog's bark is more certain 
to lead to a village. 

188. Kill tHe snake a: well n:? rave tho stick. 

c,nc xffxft 4TTTf Tltft 

*S '- 7 uipu Ku(. rah Inuro joydicah. 

Kill tl.i snake a* well as sa\e your stick. 


UWtSTffy 



In attempting io kill a snake one is apt to break his 
stick. The aim therefore should be to preserve your stick 
as well as kill the snake. Said metaphorically when one 
has to effect his purpose and sec that no harm may come 
by it. 

KE. “ Kill two birds with one stone.” 

• 1S9. Like to like. 

qu<i WSTt ^ «Nr*T 

he taimn xulcthi he baiyun. 

One to his deserts; ju .t as brinjal suits a curry of 
dried fish. 

U\ One deserves to be treated . cording to hi> deserts 
or merits, just as brinjal is (he proper vegetable to be 
served with dried fish. 

This is a piece of worldly wisdom greitly appreciated 
by natives of all classes, to treat each one according to 
his social position. 

190. Like to like. 

to tro trra 

Jaisan pa< icaisum gkas. 

As the animal. v 'o the grass, i.v. Suited to it: accordin ; 
to his deserts. 

*re ^nr wv ire Tm paj *. *.<»», >s ot«. 

As the deity, so the worship, /.c. according to his merit. 

191 Little things are great to little men. 

Chiunti J;a intuit? paimo ? 

A little water (urine) is suffich .it fen* the in t to swim 
in. Said whei a little is suilicioni foi y purpose. 


MINfSr^ 
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192. Li'ddifs (sweetmeat) in both bands. 





Dfmo hath men laddu. 


Sweets in both his bands. 

Said when one is so circumstanced that lie profits either 
way lie turns: any course he takes he gains, like a saw 
that cuts both ways. 

193. Leading an unhappy life. 


^ ^r=?T' T r 


NaUtajh/e Lari haical. 


The noseless man lives, but such a life! >>. His life is 
a misery, being always laughed at. 

Said of one who exists, but under very unhappy 
circumstances. 

194. Let's see on what side the camel sits. 



?fi 

Kauna hire to tint laithela. 

Let's i-(< on what side the camel sits. 

The story is that once a Inmjra (a greengrocer) and a 
himhib (a potter) jointly hired a camel; md each filled 
one side of the pannier with his goods. The can. I as 
be went along the road every now and again, when he 
had a chance, took a mouthful from ho greengrocer's 
bag oi vegetables. This provoked a laugh from the 
potter, who thought h • had the best of the bargain. 
But the time came for fh camel to sit, and he naturally 
sat on th i a\ j ) side, bearing down on the pots, and 
also to Lave his mouth free to op /ate on the bag of 
greens. This caused the pots to break in the bag, and 
then the greengrocer had all the la igh to himself. 


BIHAR PROVERBS. 

" Hence the saying, “Let’s see on wliat side the camel 
sits” means 

E.E. “ lie laughs best who laughs last.” 

Might is Right. 

195. The strong can strike in the most vulnerable part. 

] htriycir he lathi niuTih hapCir . 

The cudgel of the strong (always lulls) on the middle 
of the forehead. 

i.r. The powerful man can always deal a blow at the 
most vulnerable part and with effect. He has you in 
his power. 

y 196. The strong not only strike, but prevent you from 
complaining. 

^ ft# «TT ^ 

liariyar ha ware vohnh nan dr. 

Tlie powerful man strikes and does not even let you 
cry out. 

be. Thopowerful mar, u »t mdy strikes bri prevents you*' 
complaining. 

,/ 197. The strong, even if he should be in the wrong, 

strikes you. 

SQ.5J fan 

Hakim hare mu ah men nnhw 

If ih<- powerful 1 ui lo>es even, he still strikes you in 
the fueu. 

Similar proverb :o above. 

198. Light or wrong the mighty bully. 

llaron (0 hinon jiton io (huroii. 
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If I lose I shall strike; if I win I shall crush ! 

“HW'ab” is to thrust, “Thumb ” is to 

pound. 

i.e. Under any circumstances the powerful man punishes 
you, whether lie wins or loses. 


199. Necessity has no law. 

5ff 51 511% TSh&ft WTH 5f 3TT^ ^UTT HTH 

C\ C\ 

TQWi ^ *i*R TZTZ ^ m? 

iS' jt na June ochhi jat; hliukh najcinc jut ha bluH; 

Pad-; najdne. nrurda yhaf; nind na jane jhilnuga hhdt. 
Love knows no lowly caste; Hunger minds not stale 
repast; Thirst knows not the “ghat” where the dead are 
burned ; Sleep objects not to a broken cot. 

f^T^TT “ Jlcdanga" means “loose,” broken, with the 
ropes hanging loose and broken “baggy.” 


200. No good to be got out of him. 

9 00 5ff 

Eh it'in tel nan. 

This linr eed has no oil! 

i.e. Will not yield what is wanted, will not answer the 
purpos.. Usually applied to a miser out of whom nothing 
can be got. 


201. Not the sugai that flies will take to. 

=o<j ^ g : eft 3r;;a i§T*f 

Uyvr nnh In makkhi Jc/nt /. 

Tt is n-.t that sugar that flies will take to! 

He is not such a one as you can get anything out of. 
!: : uid wlrn no encouragement is met with ; where one 
expects encouragement, but is disappointed: where one 
has tried and faded. 


WHISTS 
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Out of Plac ", Incongruous, mat apropos, etc. 

*J 202. The wedding of the sickle and song of die hoe ! 


Han sun he hvjdh hhurpa hr git. 

It is the wedding of the sickle and all the song is for 
the line ! 

“ ITamuaf sickle. 

TT^tn “ A7 rpa,” a kind of hoe for weeding. 

In the wedding of the hahsua, the song (praise) should 
he for the hahua and not for the hhurpa. Said to mark 
the inuppropriateno^s of an act or speech (mul-apropos) . 
This proverb appears somowliat quaint to us, but in the 
mouths of people, whose chief pursuits ire agricultural, 
the allusion to implements of agriculture is but natural. 


203. Same thing right or wrong according to situation. 

R03 Sv-i 3^ cjtr 3^ ?iif^ 

Thaoh gum La jar hath hou gum hdrikh. 

In the right place they count it eollyrium, in the wrong 
place soot. 

/. . The same thing tuny he right or wrong according to 
silua'mn ( , r differing conditions. 

ii.lh “A place for everything and everything In its 
proper place.” 


204. Munj stitches on velvet. 

Mlikknvtl par )nu*f L> lahhij '. 

Stitch of munj on velvet (ground 1 . 

*T3f J Ifno is a kind of long grass used for making string 
vind mats. Tts stitches 01 velvet would 1- coar c e wot'k 
t » say the least of it and out of place. 

Jwidontly said to n. rk incongruity or want of harmony. 


miST/fy 
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0. Pestle lias nothing to do with curd. 

^X 

(^T) HTn ii tirq 

wpw mfimr 

(Ya) <Idl bhat men tint he thehun. 

The pestle in the tyre ! 

or The knee of a camel in prase-porridge and rice. 

Tin so proverbs put in a striking though quaint way the 
incongruity of things. 

The WJT ’tnumr 01 pestle for pounding rice has nothing 
on earth to do with tyre, nor the knee of a camel with 
pease-porridge and rice. 

206. A cummin seed in the mouth of a camel. 

^0$ cfiT Mv?V 5VtTT 
Unt In mimh men jira. 

A cummin seed in the mouth of a camel! 

E.E. "A drop in the ocean; ” 

207. Can the bark of one tree fit another? 

o sjsra g'TfRT rrr^i ^ f *nr«rT 

7\,' hath he boh la, dn hath men hahun satela . 

Cun the bark of one v od ever 1 made to fit anothci ? 
Le. Can anything that does not naturally come to one 
' v be iiily adopted by him? It will always appear our 
of place and far from natural. 




Once Jilt Twice Shy . 

-.08. Will ilm bald head again go under the l 1 tree? 

f qrc ^ 

Phlr muhrlo hi l far. 

Will the bald head (/if. the woman with a shaved head) 
Bgain go under the Lei tree (never!) P 
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The “hci” fruii, or wood apple, is said to have an 
especial attraction lor tlie shaven head. She who has 
once had a be l drop on her shaven head will, you may be 
certain, never again venture under a lei tree. ‘O ' in 
munrlo marks the feminine gender. 

E.E* “Once bit twice shy.” 

Burnt Child Breads the fire. 

209. “ A scalded cat dreads cold water.” 

Roe ^ ^ 

ftudh hr dahal mathu phfd: pilun. 

One scalded l>s (hot) milk drinks (cold) biutermi 1 !: 
even after blowing into it. 

is blowing in order to cool anything. 

Those who have suffered severely in any way are apt to 
have unreasonable apprehensions of suffering the like 
again. 

“ lie that has been stung by a serpent is afraid of a 
rope.” 

E.E. “A burnt child dreads the fire.” 

210. A dog once struck with a firebrand dreads even 
the sight of lightning. 

w*tx % zmx ^ 

M C"vJ 

Luath hr maral hftkur 'auk dekh parity. 

A dog which has bet n once beaten with a firebrand 
will tleo even at the fight of lightning. 

Lu&th or ludthi , a stake burnt at one end. 

J 211. On the horns of a dilemma (the make and the 
music rat). 

. Jlhni yeti, mlii:) i hhuvhhund<ir 

Circumstanced ns the snake and the mask rat. 


mtSTfiy 
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i.c. His situation is similar to that; of the snake and 
tho musk rut in the fable. The popular idea is that a 
snake places himself in a fix when he lays hold of a musk 
rat. If he should swallow it he is sure to suffer from 
blood poisoning (become a leper), if he should let it go 
he is certain to become blind. 

Said of one who is in a quandary or on the horns of a 
dilemma. 

Note. “This is a line from the Tulsi Krit Earn ay an. 
It is in the Ayodhva Kind. Qbaupai 51, in Earn Jasan’s 
Edition.” — Grierson. 


✓ 


212. One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

RR ^ft VZl I ft 353ift TO 


Kehro bhanta bevri he! ro bhanin pnnth. 

To some the brinjal is a poison (enemy): to others it is 
a regimen. 

/.(?. What is one mail’s meat is another man’s poison. 

Brinjal, or egg-plant, is considered especially hurtful 
in certain ailments, while in others it is prescribed as a 
special diet. Pnnth is regimen prescribed for the sick. 
Also the first light meal a patient is allowed to make 
when he is convalescent, it is usual for patients to fast 
for day . The idea is that by starving the patient the 
disease i starved out. 


/ 


213. One nevt r reveals his defeats and the beating he 
lms received from his wife. 

sr 3 rr^ wm 

Apan huml t.v'm i he marnl heku hnhnta. 

Who ever .speaks of l<is own defeat, or the beating he 
has received from his wife? i.e. one’s defeat, like the 
beating one receives from his wife, is kepi a dead secret. 
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\/ 214. A full belly makes a heavy head. 

Pet bhciri sc nuihth bhCiri. 

f 

AY hen the belly is full, the head is heavy! 

Also said figuratively, when one has no wants, he 
usually becomes proud. It is also literally true. Too 
full a stomach gives- i heavy head. 

3TrST v:TYt “Mdhth bhciri” a heavy head, is used to¬ 
wards one who carries his head-high: opposed to “light¬ 
headed.” 

J 215. Out of all reckoning. 

^ 7*^ *f *r[ft 

Tin men ua tenth men Siltri he gtrah men. 

Neither in the three, nor in the thirteen, but in the 
knot of the string. 

i.c. Out of all reckoning. The “three” are the three 
highest goiras , or clans, of Brahmans. I hev are— 

1 Gdrg, 2 Gant . and 3 ShdtulU / . 

And the “ thirteen ” arc the next \n ordm* of merit, 
mnnelv, 1 Paydsi, 2 San atari, o Chu'.', 4 Brthadgvdh:, 
5 Pharma, 0 Kanchani , 7 Jld/a, 8 Snyub;, t) Iriphala , 10 
Pindi, 11 Iliya , 12 ItCiri , and Id Bftrhu 

He is neither among the three nor among* the thirteen 
Brahmans that are recognized ; the account of the rest 
(b«4ng so numerous) h lupt by tying knots to a 
string. 

Said contempt non dy of one wlio arrogate s to himself a 
high position, bu f i i so inmguiiic mi us not io be m-kuned 
in the regular rder. < >ut of reckoning. 

Chit of the running.” 
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216. One with a wnx nose is easily led. 

^ *PlVT ^ Hfcfi W.; ^ ^ 

Mom Ir ndnkjene n(twain (me naice. 

A wax noso : whichever side you bend it, it bends. 
i.c. One easily led, one who has no will of his ovvii, but 
is a tool in the hands of others. 
naicacJty “ to bend.” 


„ 217. One* good turn deserves another. 

v<rs> Hfqf w'W 

Munch pa rosin mom ta maw nachhun torn. 

Neighbour, if you dance at my house, I shall d ncc :.t 
yours. 

E.E. One good turn deserves another. 

“If you scratch my back I shall scratch yours. 

•ffa Ndnch refers to the custom of dancing thejhuuar 
dance at wedding feasts. It is gone through by the 
lower classes only. 

218. Plain speakers not favourites. 

sqr: q-jfl ^ 

Sdttch hut sadnlhh frdte, mo hr cidt se nival vahe. 

Because Sadullah speaks the truth he is disliked by- 
all (lit. is "out of favour” wi'h ..’l). 

219. Truth at times parts the host of friends. 

^<> tffa fspfsn 7 ! 

SuTich lahle sainj hi Ihuily. 

If you speak the truth, even your friend gets angry 
with you. 

Plain Speaking cum-s a broach between the best 
of fricncU. 
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220. Pain preferable to remedy in som: eases. 

?fr 

PhuLtl mhdla, dnjtn iia mhdj/e. 

Rather bear the pain than the remedy! (Ho. can bear 
the pain but not the remedy.) 

“ Phutal” lit . cracked, refers to the eve b nnc* 

O' . o 

-blind. 

- ” is collyrium or an application to the 
eyelids when inflamed or to improve them. Antimony is 
also used. Another proverb of similar import is 

tszt 7T ^rfsnr «rt 

Aukhiye piiuti ta dujan ku fagaib. 

li the »*ye is blind, what is the use < f applying 
collyrium ? 

221. Pui i basing trouble - 

^ tf^T * qi %*rn&Y 

Dhebun de ke dukh Im dmu 

To give money and purchase pain! 

t.v. To bo out of pocket and at tin same time not to get 
any return; to pay as well as sulier. L \ to “buy 
troubles/* 

u Dhcfna” is one pice in the langu: of the 

common peopk. 

2 ? . Right question, wrong answer. 

w % *4ftq nf* ^ ; 

Chau r kfi oh no jar h he grhuh chhrto pawn. 

IT( i* n deed tlie price of rice, but ho answers “wheat is 
aold at. to pasori!” 

Said to langu at a tunny mistake, no for example when 
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<3L 


yen that has nothing whatever to do 

a ° 


with the question. 


223. Riches count for virtue. 

JeJcar chun iekar pun. 

lie who possesses grain (to give away in alms) is 
reckoned the virtuous man. 

i.e. Ife who can afford to give alms is considered a 
virtuous inan. 

“ Chun” is the corrupted form for ^|iif chit rut. 
“broken grain.” Alms are usually given in grain or kind, 
lienee chun stands for the means of giving alms. It is 
a sarcastic reference to the iuct that riches covereth a 
multitude of sins. 

224. Requiring constant service with adequate return. 

^8 

Dana no pints d it non mh'h dumhija . 

No grain or grass and the be;.ring-reins on morning 
and evening! 

'JJmnhaja (from dum y tail, and tjairn, corruption 
of the Persian or simply ^as in the 

i-xpression 5 Jj15 yd.jyfi moans to tighten the bearing- 
reins). JBcaring-reins tightened, i.c. the stute in which 
ve often see the horses of native gentlemen led out. A 
-ling is tied t • the reii \ and passed round under the tail 
and tightened m ord< ]■ to cause the horse to arch his nook 
and appear showy. Said when or is required to keep up 
to ihn mark, or do his utmost, and sutler a constant strain 
v it bout being adequately remunerated. 
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225. Splendour but short-lived. 

f^r Yt fq;K ^’ynrft tt^ 

O/tdr din lei chandni pith aiidhari rat. 

Four days of moonshine, and then comes again dark 
night! 

One who makes too great a boast of or is too much 
elated by his short-lived success, may appropriately be 
reminded of the darkness that will follow apace. 


220. Straightforwardness not always expedient. 

*frij •sfor fairer % 

Sojhe nngurin (jhin nikla hai. 

Cm you take tjhi out with a straight fingo"•? 

In order to get anything good in this world, the prew b 
implies one must he a little crooked. 

The meaning is, if you are quite straight and good, you 
cannot get on very well in this weald, ju i ; s you cannot 
get much clarified butter out of a bottle by dipping your 
straight finger: you must bend it lightly. 


Some amr-nobb to hick* <>n 7 g. 

227 Some amenable to kicks only. 

^mtct ^ *rr *tt% 

Ldt kc (i<Jmi bat se e mane. 

One who h. used i* kicks will nev r li < n to lvason 
(words). 

.e. The loan wlio is u>od to receiving kicks in order tu 
make him do his work will ne\ .* be influenced bv raer*' 
words. 


22S. {iive him hetol and lie Won’t oiler y >u meal ever 
but give him kicks and he will give \ 1 u sweets. 
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rre uiR vff WT 

Pan dele sdtu nan, panhi dele pita. 

If you "ive him betel leaves, you will not even get 
meal out of him ; but if you give him a shoe heat ing, he 
will be ready to supply you with cakes! 

ttr “ Pun” is betel leaves, and tT3Tf Ci pm ” a kind of 
cake made of flour, glu, and sugar. r Io give pan is to 
treat one with civility and kindness. 

^RTH “ Satu” is parched grain reduced to meal. It is a 
common food of the pom*. 

Said of the low caste people who will not give you an v 
thing good unless they are heal on. It points to the 
prevalent idea among the people of the treatment the 
lower cl; ought to be subjected to ill order to get any¬ 
thing good out oi them. 

229. Call him “ father,” and bo will not give you oil 
even; hut abuse him and he will offer you clarified butter. 

3=0. TRl 

Baba kah/e M niw. mu / Mi h'. jhiu. 

Call him “ father,” he will not give you oil (even); but 
call him “father-in-law” (i.e. abuse him), and he will ofler 
you >jhi (clarified butter). To rail one “father-in-law” 
is a serious abuse. 

Same remark applies to this Pro\ ‘rh as to No. 228. 

2o0. Straight as a siekle ! 

Bar sojh in hamua tilar. 

If he *3 very straight, he is still like the sickle! 

Kvcn when lie is in his btVu behaviour he is still 
•uokf-d.” .Said in . rca-m of u man who is by nature 
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” in Lis dealings ; one who cannot possibly be 
straightforward : evilly disposed. 

The shape of a vi^PSTT hannm is a curve. The metaphors, 
it will be noted, are invariably drawn from agricultural 
implements by a people whose chief avocation is tending 
the soil. 

231. Sing liis praise who gives you food. 

^ inf' wc 

Jcktr k/uuJi leicar gai/i. 

Sing his praise who gives you to eat! 

i.e. It ought to be your policy to side him or sp . .k in 
his favour who gives you to eat. 

232. Slay your Cherny without scruple* 

^33. qft ^i<l TTR *1 

Hmio ko h tuitif, dokh pup mi 

Sparo him not (7 it. kill or slay him) who tries to harm 
you, and do not feel any scruple thni you are committing a 
sinful act. Lex trlioni is regarded as perfectly justifiable. 

233. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

*33 «»rc^ fr*r V;; % f«*f 

B(inih dohi tu w //«;•'; sc bttjfihc sniff sc/indi. 

Even twelve donu and thirteen trarboi i : oan these play 
on the siny or sahnu: / 

i.e. Twelve itoms and thirteen barbers mpy attempt it, but 
( *an tli v pn-dbly play on the sing or sahiuii / 

"S. ig" and ‘sub ’ i” are min'i'.il pipes; 

a kind of flule. 

The dotnn and harbors aro novor oraployod to plav on 
in.'tnimvnis in man iage processions, but chumArs ami 
sweepersj therefore the moaning seem* <o be that although 
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so many as twelve doms and thirteen barbers may be as¬ 
sembled to play on these musical instruments, yet they, 
whose occupation it is not, will only produce discord. 
When men attempt to do anything that is not their busi¬ 
ness, the result is always a failure, be they ever so many 
who engage in it. 

234. The blusterer lords it over all. 

^ <TT*f t|fvrqr *TR 

Nanclc, /aide, Hire tun, trhar dumi/an nil;he man. 

The blustering man is always thought a great deni of 
in this world. 

Lit. The man who dances, jumps, and makes a noise is 
respected much. 

^ rTR “ Turc tun’' lit. is to bring the note to a close 
or fall in right time. (It is a musical term.) 

235. The weevil gets crushed with the wheat. 

ajw w\ hfawf 

Jan he o Cithe ghuno jimk. 

Along wit 1 1 the weevil is also ground down. 

i.e. Along with th< great (people from whom they derive 
their support, the patrons) their hangers on are crushed 
although they may bo innocent. 

23G. The grass suffers in the fight of the tiger and 
Buffalo. 

srn* CitT ^ w w?t i 

]iiii//i Ihcmu he lariii nun : nnl hhngru he maul. 

In the fight between the tiger and the buffalo the long 
grass and we da perish 'by being crushed'. 

When two great men quarrel and fight, the small 

fry” about them sutler. 
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237. The sweet ones he swallows, the bitter he rejects. 

O ^ WZ qfT ^qTT ^ 

VI v» ^ 

MHha mV ha gab, karua harua tint. 

All the sweet ones he swallows; the bitter ones lie 
spits out. 

Said when one selfishly picks out the good things and 
rejects all the bad ones, i.e. does not take his share of bad 
things. 

238. Tongue —source of honour and shame, 

gif tr 3ft gT 

Jehi muhcn pan , tehi muhrii panhi. 

Hie very same tongue brings us honour (pun) or shame 
(HL gets us a “ shoe beating”). 

A variation is bhdt “rice,” and hit “kicks,” instead of 
“p&n ” and “ shoe beating.” 

“Tan ” is betel lea l ; to give pan is to honour one. 
ft is offered only to equals and superiors. It is therefore 
a special mark of regard shown to gui ?ts and friends. 

“ Pffnhi, shoes; “ to give one a hoe beating” is 
to disgrace him. 

lhe meaning is that if one is guarded and cartful in 
A. speech and says the right thing in tl right place, ho 
V'iil moot with success and favour; if*on the other hand, 
he ‘toes not control his tongue, “that restless thing of 
shame and mischief fatal spring,” he is . are to metl with 
disgrace* 

Another saying, illustrating that one may cither get an 
< lephant as a reward, or meet with his death, owing to 
* n ' 8 toi1 8 ue > lhe following J . a tl\c word paignn, 
‘*V(‘u will get,” m .doit, “feet.” 
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tiT^nf ^rnf wT^ft trfa 

Baton hat hi pdit/dh, batch hatlii pdon. 

i.o. Y r ords will secure you an elephant, and words will 
also bring you to the feet of an elephant. 

The meaning is that you will be trampled to death by 
an elephant. One of the many cruel ways of torturing a 
guilty man to deal!' under the Mahornedan Government 
was to tie him to the leg of an elephant and thus get him 
trampled. 

There are many proverbs in English recommending due 
control of the tongue. 

1. “ Confine your tongue, lest it confine you.” 

2. “ Keep your purse string and tongue close.” 

>. “ Better to slip with the loot than the tongue.” 

2 : >0. A needy troupe of dancers. 

Garju kirtaniifdh apne tote nan eke. 

Tie net dy dancing people use their <»wi oil. 

“Kirtanhjdh” are a troupe of dancers who 
u-ually perform by torch! gilt, the oil for which is sup¬ 
plied by those who engage them to dance; therefore the 
meaning is, that one who is in net 1 will go out of his way 
to got his object. 

21U. The meanest can harm. 

* O'' 

Thil '-io sr yhaxt phutcla. 

The ghara can be eiacL 1 by c small piece of potsherd 
-ven ; /.* tin* nmauesi thing can sometimes do you harm. 

vt^*, ‘ Cjfntra," i • an earthen vessel ma d for buldiW 

o 

wai or. 
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. The less the grain to bo parched the more noise 
it makes. 

W m t ^nnr n?ir?fz 

Thor bhuiijiyu , bahut bharl>h<rrhat . 

The less the quantity of grain to be parched the more 
noise it makes in parching. 

irf^RjT “Bliwyiya” is parched grain. It 13 usually 
parched with an admixture of sand to equalise the heat 
and roasting. Ihc sand is then separated by winnowing 
or in a sifting basket. When grain is parched without 
nukI it is called WnT 5 ! “ Ulrich” “ Khar- 

bharhnf ” is the crackling noise the grain makes in being 
parched. 

T'-E. Empty vessels make the most sound. 

^ 1 ^. Ihings to be always guarded against. 

3TTT^fT^r 

(tornra / khcti, .sincdii hr sdtip 
Miih ft a . iran bddi hd/>. 

The field nearest tin village, the snake at the head ol 
the her!, and the father who is again r you on account 
oi a step-mother (are all to bo feared nr guarded against 
as leading to danger). 

“ (foetira hr Midi” is the belt of land 
near x ^ e h° nu 'tend, which is better manured, more care¬ 
fully cultivated and adapted for a superior kind of crop. 
—(Grierson). 

!• u the most frequent source of contention among 
Villagers. Being nearest the village any stray cattle or 
pout easily finds its way into it, unci sows the seed of a 
quu’ i-d, which ofleu ends in litigation and riot. 
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jwui —'J -- > O • ' - 

or one on whom you repose confidence, but who is really 
your enemy ; a secret foe, a pretended friend, a wolf iu 
sheep’s clothing. 

J}*rr “ Maibha” is a stop-mother. A father, who 
marries a second time, usually takes the part of his new 
wife, and ill uses the children by his former marriage. 

.J 24 'i. Things we ought to pray to be saved from. 

^ FT® TT? 

fsPTF cRfr< ^ 

t; ttf 

Chnit kc jar ; rdr he bo/i. 

JBik/utm ka/uir; chhotkr do!'. 

R&nmhnnr dsin hr r/Mm 
1 mnli kabkuii, sahdtrah ram. 

0 Ram ! Never make me suffer (says Riimeshwar) from 
the heat of the month of Ami ( .Sep tern ber-Uotober), from 
the cold of the mouth of C/mit (March-April), from the 
• hard words (reviling) of the low (taste, from an uneven 
set of palki bearers ((>. of unequal height), and from 
a em il doti tei) (*.c. in which l can’t lit). 

J 241. Taking a pleasant view ot everything. 

'-ofyT 

S&on duith'ir ka, hnri;, tro sujheto. 

The man who becomes hliml iu the mouth ol Sil '-an 
(July-A obt), fancies that he se-s i • erythlng fresh and 
green. 

Said of one who always takes a pie... ant and one-sided 
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view' of things ; who is so biassed that it is a foregone 

conclusion bo will take a particular view of a question. 

Also said of one who has a tendency to take a rosy view 

of everything. The allusion is to the popular idea that 

one win becomes blind when nature is green always 

fancies that he sees everything fresh and green. 

. 

-24o. The staves of ten men make th load of one. 

5 T¥ 3TT SfTTt TJTfi 3iT 

Das ha Id! hi ek ha b<\jh. 

The staves of ten are equal to the wi 'glit of one man ! 

i'°' Equal distribution of work or labour is not felt as 
a burden. 

- bj. r !he word of a man, like tho tusk of an elephant, 
can never be withdrawn. 

^ ^TcT ^ ^7T 4 ^ 

Mard t;o bdt hdthi he dibit; jv nihlal, sc niklal. 

I ho word of a man, like the tusk nf an oh phaut, wli u 
oiire out, it is always so, i.c. lie dues not “eat it.” 

1 he tusk of an elephant in Proverb ISo. 3 has been made 
use of to illn.-frate the opposite character, namely, of dis¬ 
sembling or hypocrisy. 

Ineoncern or Indifference. 

-1* . If the bel fruit is ripe, it matters little to *hc crown 
o Wf ^ X T^T ^ ^Tq *TT m 

hiihal fatua he bap it ho. 

'* !t "> the oro’v (/if. id tin ro ' - . er) it tho 

' (Iruit) is r ij H . p 

-0>o crow, which usually pecks at all 'ripe) iruits, finds 
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the bel ( wood-apple), with its hard shell, too tough for its 
beak ; therefore it is of very little concern, interest, or 
profit to he crow whether the bel is ripe or not. 

qTTxj “Bap” is the “intensive 5 ’ form with the common 
people, as you are naturally supposed to look after the 
interest of your father, who is taken for granted to be 
greater than the son—the inference being that if anything 
does not concern the father, it ought not the more to con¬ 
cern the son. Said when one can afford to regard anything 
with perfect indifference. 


248. If she disappoints, the bed only will remain empty. 

Ai to di , nahin to hhdli vhurpdi. 

]f abo comes (well and good), otherwise the bed will 
remain unoccupied. 

Expressing indifference or unconcern at one’s coming 
or not coming. (Said usually in reference to a female.) 


249. Without restraint. 

trrwT tost 

Aga ndth na pdchha pay It a 
Jut' ■ dhur men lote gadha . 

Neither has he the nose string nor the heel rope (tether¬ 
ing rope): like an a** that rolls about in the dost (it. 
without any check or n araint, uncared for like an ass). 

tf7i>TT " Pag ha ” is the rope generally u ed for tether¬ 
ing cattle. The ndth and pagint are used for the 
better class of cuttle: never for the a.— , who is usually 
hobbled. 
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^ 2 o 0 . What is in a name ? 

*5f mf ^ag£f <$f <5T cft^ 

GVIo// sikafiya , mahton jiyan 

Jyohjyoh uktih, tyoh tyoh tian . 

The village is called sikatiya and- its mahton Jiyan, but 
the more you rake up the -mom you come by pleasant 
things (W. savoury curry), f.c. which repays search. 

“ Sikatiya J 9 lit . means a bit of potsherd, stands 
for a mean name (there is a village of tins name in 
Champaran). 

“ Jiyan ” is a very common name among natives 
ol the lower class: it is used here to denote an insignifi¬ 
cant name. 

Said when any one discovers good things where he 
luas f expected them. (Both the village and its Mahton, 
or headman, have unpretending names, still the village 
has .some good things in it. Compare also the following 
saying . 

% ^ifcf «irqT M ( t kc (jCtoh ndon 

phuchft, i.c; the village has twenty haftilets, but its name 
is “ Pkuchti ! ” (a common meaningless name of a village 
in the Ilajipur subdivision). Uidieuling an 11141 * .end¬ 
ing name, (‘specially when it belongs to one who is of 
substance. 

Warning'. against Katun 7: y It- Wti>\' amt Certain other 
Cfames of Mn> 

J -H. The cunning of the dwarf, the squint-eyed, and 
the one-eyed compared. 






w win ti to! ^ TOn«r 


^ t ,n'h 7 5T t;x?;^ ^ff xjqR '#, ^T^t 

Sdth hos ndtn he danr, am hr; bahuhdn 
7Vn he ant na pdir/e, jo elc dnlch he had. 

Sixty hos is the depth ( lit. run = tether) of the dwarf 
and eighty of the squint-eyed; but one who is blind of 
one eve can never be fathomed. t( Ant,” end, bottom. 
Tb hos or distance is simply used by way of comparison. 
It is the common measure of distance in India—usually 
taken to bo two miles, but it varies immensely in different 
parts of India. For example in Cliutia Nagpur it is the 
distance a branch «muld be carried green. A traveller, 
when starting on a foot journey, broke a branch from the 
m arest tree and reckoned the number of hoses he went 


hv renewing the branch when it withered. A "Gan hos ” 
(so called in the north of Bihur) is the distance at which the 
lowing of a cow can be In ird. It means 14 a -mall kos.” 

Ia the above proverb the palm for deep running i s 
given to one blind of one ye, who would see n to bo 
especially obrm.ioin. Another proverb says of him: 

fsR % 3TR l W\^ Bir/e lain bhae b/iat mdnuhh, i.e. 
JI. rely do y u meet with a one-eyed mm v. ho is a gentle- 
mail good rnan). 

Compare a’so the following Urdu saying on the mmc 
Hubjf t, wh a foM •>! pun is made on the Arabic v.ord 


nT** *7^ cA?*' ^ -A 


> < 


cr 


r i b \ 




■^I^T K silTTiT W 

Ildar hi 0a<!:. it iyah / < 7 *■ <•’ / men y&yin, 

Aya /mi Quran nieii, hd.i min aUr frin. 
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““Of tU wickedness of tho one-eyed I am thoroughly 
convinced, because even in tin Koran if is said that ‘the 
one-eyed is among the unbelievers ! ’ ” 


Also compare the following warning against a bastard : 
*TTrf ’cfTTT % sU TTfl^R- 

WT*T oTTrT 

Sat hath fjhora . darh/c, chaudah hath maucdl 
Hath anganit ica sc dariyc, jekar jtU phctn'&L 

i.c. Keep seven cubits a Way from a horse and fourteen 
from a drunkard, but - verso far (literally, “innumerable 
hands ”) from a bastard (literally, “a mixture ”) ! 

The following story is related of the aeutcncvss of a one- 
eyed man: lie laid a wager with a man who hud both 
his eye.?, that he, with his one < y» could s o more 
than his friend with two eyes, and proved it thus: he, 
with his one eve. .-aw his friend’s tiro e\v.s, whereas his 
friend with his iwo eyes could only see 1 - on. ! This 
specious reasoning is a good illustration of what tlie 
logicians call the falltu y of division. The fallacy turns 
on tho word “ more . M 

252. Ihovare of gn y ev< v 

if 

wm if ctrt 
v!k[ cTPif ^5 ^ 

3 TTff* 

Slid hi h p} U't\ m/hisr hitit :t\h 

Sana lakh tueii a;7uha tdndu, 

Amelia (dm i hethv p i:*h\ 

Ktytma $r nihv/o h iar. 

Ihe man with a cataract in his eye is one in hunuic 1 
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(for rascality), the .one-eyed is one in a thousand, the 
squint-eyed is one in a lakh and twenty-five thousand ; 
but the squint-eyed man proclaims to all the world, 
“beware of the grey-eyed man.” 

(Meaning that there is one even more wicked than 
himself.) 

Warnings against men with certain peculiarities. 

xxu ?rr^ *frr ^mx ^x mu 

^cTTT WX ^ TUX 

Kotah yard an, kalla dardj % nakhttnuti nuin Labutar-bdj\ 
Kariya Brahman gov chamdr, lunar kdn nht blwinhdr. 
Ink a mng na nirih par, bhore live gota mar. 

Never go on a journey with any of the following {lit. 
never • toss a river* meant figuratively for never associate 
or travel in company of the following) : — One with a 
short neck, no with a wide mouth (or one who has a long 
tongue;, one who has a cataract in his eye, a pigeon 
fancier, a black Brahman, a fair ChumCir, a monkey, a 
one-eyed man, a raniel, and a llhu 'hhdr Bdbhan : otherwise 
you will be duped before you are aware, and come to 
grief (///. any slip, mistake, or forgetfulness on your part 
will bo taken advantage of by them and you will find 
yourself floundering (diving) in water). 

A black Brahman and a fair Chamdr are proverbially 
untrustwoi (by. 

There i* a story abont a camel am! a monkey crossing 
in a boat. Tin monkey frightened th< camel by attempt¬ 
ing to get on to hi- neck and in moving about in his fright 
he caif liic boat. 






254. When there is a will there is a way (mind com¬ 
pared to a blacksmith). 


iftz ^ qi'r 
^t«rt wtni ait ?r flsi ^ 

"W *ft*rr ^ 

Mcnncdit lohdr jo wan ke dhare y 
Dhcdliar pit hr ciinkha lean?, 

Mnnu'dh lohdr jo man wan hare, 

Oh ok ho men kuc/th dkvklia hare. 

If the blacksmith called “Mind” makes up his mind, 
he can hammer very inferior iron and improve it; but the 
same blacksmith, if unwilling, will spoil the best of iron. 

RE. Where tie. re is a will there is a way. 

This is a play on the word TR “Man” mind or will, 
and ^pt^T “Dhcdhar and Chokha” arc inferior and 
sup. rior iron respectively. The former is ui.malleable: 
the latter malleable. 

3R “Mo nn, kare" is to hesitate, to be un¬ 
willing, to falter, to bo lukewarm and half-hearted over 
a matter. The metaphor is tak.n iVom the oil lamp, 
which, when the oil is nearly burnt, flickers with a 
murmuring souud before going ou\ “ uncert ain whether 
it should burn on or go out.” 

255. Wind houM> are on the certain road to ruin (ac¬ 
cording to ('hCnjh tlie port). 

q?T SSTM Mfff 

WHqi ^q %Tqqi 
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Baniyak data thakurak bin, 

Baidaka put bjjddh nahiii chink , 

B/idluk chup chup bmcak mail 
Kahcii GhCtgh pdiicho ghrr <pi it . 

A generous baniya , r mean landlord, a son of a phy¬ 
sician ignorant of the diagnosis of disease, a silent hhdt j 
and an unclean courtezan, are all five, according to 
Ghagh, on tlio road to ruin (i c. not up to their calling) ! 

“ 7iT” marks the possessive case, c.g. (lit.) the generosity 
of a baniya , the meanness of a landlord, etc. xTq 
“Chup chup ” means speaking in a hesitating manner, 
not outspoken, “Jhn" ns here little, the opposite 

of generous as all landlords ought to be. 

It docs not do for tho niggardly baniya, whose sole 
object in life is to hoard mom y by disgraceful >eJf-denials, 
to be generous. It a landlord, who, on tin contrary, 
ought to he generous and noble-minded, take, to petty 
ways, he undoubtedly disgraces hi position, or in other 
word, a hnniya cannot save money and r*r (he same time be 
gem-roue, nor can a Ian Hard be niggardly and keep up 
his r- pm at ion of being generous. A 6011 of a physician, 
it anything, ought to be able to recognize diseases. A 
bhdf or extempore bard lives by his wit. and ready tongue; 
if he is therefore hesitating and rot ready of speech, he is 
sore to .‘nil in obtaining a livelihood. r J) o courtezan, if 
unclean, will not be sought after. 
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class m. 

Proverbs Relatin'. to Peculiarities and Traits, 
Characteristic of Certain Games and Classes. 

A furs or Goulds (niilkn.cn). 

••MO. An Ahir knows only how to sin;* his Lorik ballad. 
5i7frT \jtfif ifcrrcT 
wrf? *r *iht 

Ketnon tthim hohin s*-f/dntt, 

Lorik t'Mh&ri no ydtcahimlna. 

An Ahir (milkman), however clever, will sing nothing 
else but his Lori- 

Lori is a deified Ahir hero, in whoso praise the 
Ahirs always >iug. Ji is tlnir one tribal song. ’When an 
he m ••riahly $iug > nothin ; else hut 

the Lorik ballad. 

Lorik , Recording to a legend told by Mr. J. C. !N os told 
in u recent number of the Calcutta Review (quoted in 
the Pioneer of ti. l*Hh March, 18M), miuj an Ahir hero 
or prince, who held the h»rt of Gaura, his 1 ,ive city. U 
was the stronghold of the Ahirs. His adventure* uud his 
light with the Cheru waivior King Makam, who had hi > 
fort in Pipri, nir related at length by Mr. Xestiold. Lorik 
was subsequently killed liy D >$i } one « : the surviving 
ens ot Mukara, and the lotiudiT ot the M.tis tbar t-r*In*, 
also eailul afler him, Deoaiyu or children of ])< si. There 
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is, therefore, a traditional enmity between the AhTrs and 
(lie Drosiyas or Musahars, as shown by the following 
proverb still current among both tribes: 


<( t/ah tak juce Dcosi/ja 
- Ahir jia c/ihaje gdi” 

i.e. “ As long as a Deosiya is alive the Alar will get no 
good out of his cows.” 

Hie story ol Lon/: is also given at length in vol. viii. 
ol the Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India. 


2->7. Receipt given by the cunning Kdcth to the burly 
A/ilr. 

3MS % Wlfa cH ti Ufrwf 

Cv 

^rr it^t xinc\ 

Kachalin he bdki ban kc asul, 

Katin ka hatin' rant bebak . 

^ hat was due to the office (of the Zemindar) was 
recovered in the wood. The Itdut, who is armed with 
a club, is granted this receipt in full. 

1 ids was the ambiguous receipt given by the clever 
Km th (or man of the casto of scribes), who was waylaid 
by a burly Rant or Goal a in the jungle, and 

thient cried with a thrashing if ho did not grant him a 
receipt in full at once on the spot for any rent due from 
him, under I ho impression that ho was thu* over-reaching 
the wily Pot,can (accountant). But the Kdcth proved 
more tunning than the Itdut, and gave him the above 
receipt, which could bo read between the lines. The 
lidut J satisfied that ho had got what he wanted, let 
the Kdrth go. The next day, to his great surprise, he 
found he bad to pay in court more than all his due. 
at is tim social title of a milkman. 
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jtachm'i— court. Tt is the office of the landlord of a 
village -where rent is paid in by the tenants and receipt 
granted by the Pattcdri. 

Said when one has to give up under compulsion. 


258. The young barber practises on the Afrir’s head. 

RiF WK W[ 

Kate ahir ka tik/ir beta naita ka. 

.\ .. 

\Tho barber’s son learns to shave on the Alrir'e head, 

which ho cuts freely (lit. the A/ur’s head is, but the 
\ * 
barber’s son learns!). 

When the barber wants to touch his son his art lie 
usually chooses the foolish milkman to practise on. 

Said to exemplify the stupidity of the Ahir, who is 
usually credited with little sense, also when one protits a; 
tii o expense of another. 


Br&hmam. 


i259. Hhir splitting about difference of castes. 

R l lQ 7PC? 

Ti< Kara a jit/a tenth ehulha. 

Three Ktu'mjiijas (a tribe of Brahmans) and thirteen 
cooking places (/>. for separate cooking) ! 

i’!ie ^ftfarciT fan* >'iii/d Brahmans arc (he proverbial 
stickh*i about easto diiierenccs: with them a hundred 
obstacles have to be overcome and 'shades of restricting 
yutra rules have to hr examined before tw«> ICmaa/it/a:: 
can cat from the same pet. It is iheroforc an exaggerated 
way of putting the differences which very often split up 
a Sunil comiuimity. Another way of saying the mum 
proverb in an accentuated form is Tin tU.n , 
ehulha ^ i.e. when three Knnaujutua cane together, udu 
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all eating {/it. “thou cooking place shalt be set aside, 
because there will be so much altercation about caste 
differences that there will be no cooking ”). 


2G0. The Pann does not practise what he preaches. 

n "'° ^ TlV wq fafafoRTT 

An kc punre siJchnan dcs. tip cthimiUija khan. 

The Tdhrc (teacher) would teach others; but lie him- 
self stumbles {lit. staggers and falls, trips). 

1 kmc is a .sect, of lirahinaus : here for one who 
ets himself up as a teacher. 

fsmfW Dhimiliya or dhammunjan khan is staggers 
and falls, reels, stumbles. 

The moaning is that he pretends to instruct and sljow 
the read, while l.e himself is stumbling. Oast at one who 
does not practise what, he preaches. 


201. A Kavlh wants payment, a Brahman feeding, n n d 
paddy and betel watering, but low caste* only kicks to 
make them do their work. 

^ WIW fay 

' yT ^ *TR bfanifaT ^flT TTf ^ifa ^frT^Vg' 

Ad kichh't him tlr ’ili, Jiai(ihman khiank/i, 
]>htu jam pmiiaulrii, ,/;»,• yarjn/i Inlkvln,. 

-V Jt'd/A does what you want on payment, a Brahman 

"’ l 1 ""S frd. Daddy and betel on being watered, but a. low 
tu.-.lo ii: n on being kicked. 

Tlf WlfrT “ .Hdr jdli ' are the low caste.—(Grierson.) 

A variali i of this is .'in Sliahiibiid) : 

^ wj«l sr 

r iTOri % «fr\j v tt «rpf nrfrr?t;fsj 

’AdHath kc kuchh Me dele, hdmlmn kc khilaotc , 
ItdJpiV :c bodlt hit h, trick latino . 
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Barber . 

2G2. A barber's wedding. 

n 

^ iPNr % ^fw<r 

Nana he barfydt, \ab ihkarc Ihnkar. 

Tn the marriage procession of a barber every one is a 
thtikur ; i.e . the marriage procession of a barber consists 
of people who style themselves “ lords and masters ” only. 

~3V$K “ Thtikur ”—in common parlance a barber is styled 
thtikur, which literally means “a lord,” “ a muster/' 

Said in joke when each one in a company thinks him¬ 
self the leading spirit or master. Barber and boat- 
men are credited with being more helpful to their fellow 
caste men than the high caste people, who arc only good 
for cm pi y talk , they never help on<- another. 

xfKT STTcT ^ faSR 

y^rtwea k< : : t f cJ(':nhrjdt f htirka log he vh\kkan but . 

Tho barber and boatmen are the only people who 
recognize their caste fellows (i.<\ who help them). The 
high ca.sle are only good at fine talk ! 

In the polite language of the peopl* each profession 
has if - civil stylo of addrt -s, ejj, a barb r and nho ■ 
blacksmith are styled ihtihuv , a washerman is ha ret ha ; 
a carpenter is /nh-fn (perhaps a cor*- ipti* .» of 1 mtuji$tn\' 
through the Portuguese) ; a tailor is dUa ; u sweeper is 
wihtar and als * jamaddr, etc. 

(Tho \\ od Htdl-nr in the proverb is v • -l with a certain 
amount of sneer.) 

B'tuiya (shopman). 

*- 1 lie *. v, d /.v • g;v< ; further k. 

Antka ban iy tin hand a k my. 
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'be owed baniija deals willingly (/.<?. gives further tick)! 
i he meaning is, that the baniya , whom you 

owe money, will be very willing that you should not 
break with him, but continue dealing; and hence he will 
be ready to give you further loans or things on credit. 


Bahhan (“ bastard ” Brahmans). 

A Bahhan, a dog, and a bhat are always at variance 
with their own castes. 

SiTcft ^ITcfl* wfe 

Bainhan kukur bluint,jdti jut* khaht. 

Babhanx, dogs, and bards are always tit variance with 
their own caste (kind). 

A variation is 

fnft strift srreft 

Bdhfhan kukur hdthi, juti jd f ; k hut hi. 

Bdhhann , dogs, and elephants c in nevti agree with their 
own kind. 

' Kh&fit ' in the first proverb means crooked, not 
coinciding or agreeing; hence quarrelsome 

% 

A Balkan never to be believed. 

Hr! * 1 ^ ifi ’tnT 

% WT dT^IT WK f TfrRr^ 

S// ttut huribunn ini, licit a ag kc d/tdr, 
iJci: in lahhna iuunu karah Hilar. 
a ;1 Hdb/utn swears by tlie ammonite, bis son, the 
JBinlanx, and in tlie midst of (lie (fan go-, don’t believe 
him.- -(Grierson.) 

j'lje reader is referred to an exrelVnt note on the 

various forma of "aths providing ji tli( Province of Bibar 
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Grierson’s “Bihar Peasant Life” (ride para. 1451, 
page 401 of the “ Bihar Peasant Life ”). 




2GG. One Bltumhur Bdbhan is equal to seven Clnt.utrs. 

Sat chamar, ek bhniuhar. 

One Bhniuhar Bdbhan is equal (in meanness) to seven 
Chunears (leather-workc rs) . 

A variation is 

^Tc! ^rx ^ *tt<t ?frf*r*TK 

Sat chamar m ck bhuinhdr, sat bhuuthur na < k noniih\ 

Seven C ha mars are not equal to one Bhaml.dr Bril/, an, 
and seven Bhuwhdr Balkans are not equal lo one Xonidr 
Banit/a (a tribe of shopkeepers)* who is said to .bout them 
ail in meanness, parsimony, and the disgraceful self- 
dt uials by which they save money. 


Barhai (Carpenter). 

267. A pretentious barhai or carpenter. 

WR 

Ua larhaiyu ffdoit ka main licit j'nha basula na rukhdn. 
This carpenter would serve the villa go when be has 
neither chisel nor ud'/e. 

Said of one who undertakes to do a thing without pos¬ 
sessing the means.—(Grier: m.) 

Chamdrs (Shoemaker* and Cobblers ). 

2GS. When shoemakers quarrel, the king’s addle suilV 
^ ^ TRT % 

Monohi munch’ lurdi hoc, ph&te raja He jin. 

In tbo fight of the saddlers (sh >i>u. ilc. <*) the saddle of 
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Kaju gets torn, i.c. in contending who should have 
the work. 


E.E. “Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

The sad result to the object of dispute when two of the 
same trade light over it, was once actually illustrated, 
though somewhat tragically, iu Benares, the sacred place 
oi pilgrimage, where previous to the ceremony each 
pilgrim ha* to be shaved. Two barbers fought hard for 
the possession of a poor pilgrim’s heud. At last one got 
hold of it, and, not to lose time, at once commenced opera¬ 
tion''', when his foiled brother also began shaving from the 
opposite side. In the scuffle which ensued, the unfortu¬ 
nate pilgrim received a d ep gash, and had to be carried 
away to the hospital. 

269. A shoemaker’.' daughter with an aristocratic name! 

Chumor he hen naoh Uajranit/dh. 

The daughter of a shoemaker, and her name is Jtqju* 
rthi> (i.c. the Queen of a King) ! 

Said in ridicule of low-caste people, who have affected 
nat.ni , after the maimer of their superiors. A low-caste 
man [ : \g. a tjhrni V) will behave, it is said, after his low¬ 
bred fashion, no mutter with whom be has to deal, because 
it is not in hi* nature to appreciate respectability. Sec, 
for i? dance, the treatment which the Chamor accords to 
the revered sandal wood and the use to which he puts it. 

7^ try* thtt fit?! *fs srra 

' <K 

^ WT Tlv? % 

Chand r chwncr g/mr, nii ulhi hute chan;, 

(>t i u'<( ua !: ire / re ear » hum. 

It fell to th j lot of the sand.il wood tu be in a \> 
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ITe used it daily for pounding' leather. "What, 
could the helpless sandal wood do, having to deal with 
low-caste man ^this treatment was inevitable) ? 


Darji {Tail'ir). 

Sticking to his last. 

, t Trf SR cTdi aftHi rR cTtfi 

Darji hr jrirfjab Iqkjita UO> t , ■■}/,/. 

1 he S on of a tailor; he will sew as long as he lives. 
Said to express attachment, to one’s profession or to 
express in a neering way that one will never rise above 
his low (class) habits. 


Dhobi (Washerman). 

^<1. The Dhobi and hia ass. 

?■©') vtfaw irtn; srr^ 

, <^?T di ^fTT 

-A a i/hobin he dmar jotu -nr, 

JV't j’d/ia /.(’ dimar tnbitdr. 

ihuv is no other animal suited to a J>h use (besides 
the donkey), nor is there another matter wh . needs il 
t^e of tin. donkey (besides tho Dhobi). 

! - e - " ich 8ui *s °thei. No caste Mill keep an ass. 
In tho social scale the Dhobi or wushormun rank, tho 
lowest, in one respect, because he Uashi the oiled 
clo has of women in childbed, wh. an m,„; ,1b. 
uneb an. . A. Don. even (win is really of ,).<• 
castel mil not eat food from a Dhobi’* bund. On« 
«'i his (fh/n’s) common oaths is b» swear that if he 
does so and so, »nuy lie oat out oi a Dhobi’s hand, 
hi Sind ’ti'R't dlxf Jh.u i-ajmte dhobi unit, • To u 
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a Dhobi is low,” lx. in the estimation of a Dorn a Dhobi 
is lower than himself. But the .Aghori fakir (who c ats 
out of everybody’s hand, and is the filthiest living man) 
even beats the Dom. Compare, c.g. the saying 

^ Dom hare aghori *c. A Dom is defeated by an 
Aghori only. A story is told of an over-credulous Dhobi 
(or washerman), who was childless, and was constantly 
upbraided for this misfortune by his scolding wife. This 
preyed upon his mind very much, and was a permanent 
cause of unhappiness to the couple. One day, in the course 
of his work, he went to the house of the town Kdzi (or 
magistrate). He heard the Kdzi reproaching one of his 
pupils in this wise: “ Not long ago you were a jackass; I 
made a man of you,” etc. The Dhobi did not wa ’ l to hear the 
rest. lie hastened home with all speed and told his wife 
that he had made a drecovery which they were to lose no 
time in utilizing. “The Kdzi , my dear,” said the DL •/, 
“ can make a man of a donkey. Why should we fret any 
longer for a child? let us take our donkey to him and 
beg of him to transform him.” The Dhobi and l'is 
wife, with their donkey, were shortly after this con¬ 
versation on their way to the Kdzi. Their mission 
being explained, with many supplicationthe Kd ', 
quick-sighted, and with-an eye to business, accepted 
the charge, and promised to effect the metamorphosis in 
a year. The Dhobi on his part promised to give his 
services free for that period V year passed in waiting 
and in happy hopes. On the appointed day th.j Dhobi and 
his companion presented themselves before the Kdzi. The 
Kdzi took them aside and pointed out a strong young mtin 
among his pupils. “There,” he whispered t< the Dhobi , 
“is your donkey. You see the change: now persuade 
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take him home.” The Dhobi and his wife flew 
to their newly-created son, and with many endearing 
'cnns prepared to embrace him and made other affection¬ 
ate advances. Amazed at this unaccountable conduct, of 
these low people, the lad resisted at first, but as they 
persisted he grew furious. After receiving many a cuff 
from the lad, a happy idea struck the Dhobi's wife: i rail¬ 
ing to her husband she said, “Go you and fetch his peg, 
rope, and grain bag; perhaps they may remind him 
of what he was once.” The Dhobi in hot haste went 
home and fetched them. But it seemed to make 
matters worse. The Dhobi held up each of these 
articles to the young man’s view, mid said, in the 
most persuasive tone he could command, “ Come 
home, my son do you forget the day vou were mv 
donkey ; this was the peg to which T would tether 
you, this your tether rope, and this } our food bag, c me 
to your home!” By this time a jeerirg crowd had 
gathered round the young man, and tlu^ so infuriated 
him, that ho turned to and gave the Dhobi the soundest 
thrashing ho had over received in his life. The poor 
dupe of a Dhobi (the story says) wont Immo thoroughly 
convince^ that it was tar better to have a childless home, 
than one with such u child; and also convinced that 
what fate had i nlaitied it was usd-88 to right against, 
looking upon hi punishment as a dust return for his 
presumption, 

‘-72. Wash* rmen wash best under competition. 

*■ s* m-i I tjr toyt 

Dhola par dhobi bast, tab kupra par >dbun parr, 

ISo soap over touches clothes uuless uomy u.isheni.ju 
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together (when, owing to competition, they wash 
well).—Grierson. 


273. The washerman never tears his father’s clothes. 

^33 

Dhobik bap ker kichhn nalun phut. 

Nothing belonging to a washerman’s father is ever torn 
by him. 

. Those are the only clothes about which ho is careful. 
A washerman's donkey i. a bye-word, as in the proverb: 

^TcTST ?tbt ytfa^rr % ^ 

G lha / * na doH ir gmtiyan, dhobiya hr mi ciosar paroftav. 

An ass has only one master fa washerman), and the 
washerman lias only one stood (a donkey). This is a 
variation of Frovu-b .No 271. No other caste, except the 
Dhobi , will own the a-s, as it is considered derogatory. 


^7 L The dhobi, the tailor, and the barber are always 
cureless. 

Dhobi nau datji, i iiau nfyarji. 

Tl re arc three careless people, tho washerman, the 
tailor, and the barber,--(Grierson.) 

u A/gurjr’ means w ithout cure or c >mvn: 
here it. means that, they are inclined to bo iiulep* ndml. 
(ft i>’ ti hot that tiles** three vvorhm i tak< everything us 
it comes i". tho mosf cool manner. 3’hoy do nut fieom to 
iiuubl* Ill-c. 1 *h . ! :> >U t It illi. thou* customer* ; 

it vsoull *m to bu all thu sum* to them whether tiny 
get liilc or m # They never try to raiho thorn solves 
ahn.e immediate watt or provide lor t! future. Oi im- 
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provident, workers these three are no doubt ihe most 
improvident. It cannot be said that they do not work 
hard, but this they do fitfully, as necessity pinches them.) 


275. A dhobi is likely to starve in the village of the 
nude. 

51T % 3I3T m 3i rttfif *T 

^ 3i ^fT ^ ti *rnr 

Jr Ir jrthdn nr a tu lain 1 1(2 he tah&Ti nr //.<; ~i , 

D!,<>hi has he ha ham diannhar hi yuan. 

Whore one cannot find a market for his talents, it is 
useless for him to stay (///. his place is not there*: for 
example, what occupation will a dhol> find in ' ill .go 
of people who possess no clothes ? 

fcT'TEK u Idtjumbar see note to Pro’ rb No. 1)1. 

Said sarcasli ally when an artisan or labourer does not 
find work, or his shell is not appreciated. 


K&yalh. 

2/ b. A Kd>/cUt t e.s* Miially a man • i figure.. 

%% vnlr 

Ijthh* jokh t/ulftc, lar(ha hnrlua kd!n\ 

The depth was culcul.ited and atibiveraj n struct w!.\ 
then was the child dr* wned : if tin H \\:e> found 

to U fordable, after Sound:! g ami e h . un how can • 
the child to be drew nod r 

M*TT ** jLokfin nidhuiotic ilil / '-/-•/ is 

uceonnt and joh/ta is weighing). 

i here is u st^ry conn ted with iliin Having iilu trating 

ti- 'be luiffuth is essentially a man id figures 

Onto u /ir v//*. with his mu), was going on a journey. 
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came to a stream. As he was uncertain of its depth, 
he proceeded to sound it; and having discovered the 
depth to be variable, he struck an average. The average 
depth being what his son could ford, lie ordered him, 
unhesitatingly, to walk through the stream, with the sad 
consequence that the boy was drowned. 

Said sarcastically when great and elaborate efforts are 
put forth or great show is made with a barren or sad 
resul t. 


277. Sinning in'good company. 

o stw iwt Wr^ 

*1% «nfib*T 

S(U panel* hCnjaih e/: santoli/i , 

Gadhn /haine ntihin dokh. 

Among several (sinning) Eayath s, if there happens to 
be one devout (contented) man, even it they should eat 
donkey’•. meat, it is no sacrilege. 

There is a story told tin, once on a time the landlord 
of a village, chiefly inhabited by Kdyaths, had a tame 
deer, which his neighbours regarded with greedy eyes. 
The village look lire and every house in it was burnt 
to ashes. .Among the ashes was found a roasted carcass, 
which all concluded to bu that of the deer, as it was 
always, for safety's sake, kept tethered. Those who had 
so Ion ** had their eyes on tho poor deer -<et to and had 
a good hast on b But not long after, to their great 
MirpriV*, the deur (which bad broken loose) turned up. 
*'11 E ojui'iit inquiry it was found that what tin ' had 
-H stc»i on was not lit* deer, but an unfortunate jackass. 
Among tho people who had so indulg' d there happened 
to he a litogat a very religious man), so oue of the 
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Kfiyathx, quite equal to the occasion, explained that even 
eating donkey’s meat was no sin, provided it was done 
m good company : hence the above saying. 


It is a chaff against the Kuyalhx ; also said sarcastically 
when any one argues that sinning in good company is 
no sin. 

278. A. Kdyath is helpless without pen and paper. 

Kay nth hi k&yaje ; icn xajhela. 

Tlie Kdyaih can only see in his paper. 

Inc ’3TRTSI Kaye thy who is a born quill-driver, utterly 
fails in action. Said in chaff of a Kdyath or of any one 
who is nothing v ithout his papers; uselc*> in action. 

27'h Kdyaths , crows, and sweepings gather their own 
kinds. 

^faftrr 

Kdyath hurt,,it kmma tlnofi jdtpobauwa* 

Kayathn, sweepings, and crow - arc tho three who s**. h 
(la‘cp) n one another (xfaiTt^T K< Pomwtra^ /.a. wlio help 
and nipport ono another). A vaiiation ,# s 

Ttr 

Kdyaih kauica mrjCih jai bn tor. 

KCiyaths, crows, ami jackals collect their own kind; /.c. 
wherever they arc, they coll< i and support. their own 
kind, are always to bo found in numbers. 

• s<> ' ^ Kdyath, when paying cash, i~ the very devil; 

^0 *^vtt ^thrm 

^ (gad , i ih bhui udbu L utnih dcota. 

A Kdyaih, when paying cash, is the vers devil (in ex- 
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at:»ing it bargain) ; but when indebted ho is as meek 

!IS an au S e ^ Tliis is an especial characteristic of the 
Kdt/ath . 


r ' S I • A Kdt/ath gains when fools quarrel. 

^ W|T *T% HT WTT ^rr az ^ 

Lad cl a lan jhilli j hare kdyath hcchdre ka pet bhare 

When Laddm come in contact (fight), bits drop out; 
the pool* Kdt/ath thus gets his living. 

7 *T1|' u Lacklu is a sweetmeat made of sugar and cream 

<x 

in tlic shape of a ball, which is conglomeration of the 
V.’irfV jhUU, or drops of mam ami sugar, which united 
together form the fouilu. Figuratively said of a “lool” 
or “simpleton.” 

11 A i'u/ath, like a lawyi-r, finds his living wh"*n two 
rich men light. Their loss is his gain. A Kaydh’s 
pickings are proverbial. 

li.K. “ When rogues fall out, honest nu n come hv 
their own.” 

”82. 'Wherever three Kdi/aths gather together, a 
thunderbolt will fall. 

?nq qiT^r gpfqf 

Jin jar j>n re kahunii hn iuiyath j/tlnmii. 

W heinver three hd'jatJm guthei together, a thunderbolt 
i.< sure to fall, i.r. some mischief is sure to result. The 
Kdftolhx an; notoriously people who instigate quarrels, 
especially lawsuit . 

283. Comparison of castes. 

r>c 3 it 'nlBft ^tn: 

it hwt qfx!37t 3 4t*n fer?rn; 

./t 'hfuti: ■ till obi b/iala, thrift no bhnh nondr, 

J)r : o kit ft d bhalu, pQnuit no bhalu n .jdr. 
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Dhobi is better thin a Kdyath , a goldsmith better 
than a cheat, a dog better than a deity, and a jackal 
better than a Pandit. 

Because a Dhobi can keep a reckoning of the clothes 
lie has brought to wash in his head, and from memory 
can recognize the clothes of each when returning them; 
"whereas a Kay nth cannot do anything without Writiug, 
*•<’. without his pen, ink, and pap r (see Proverb . 278). 
A goldsmith is better than a cheat, because he cheats jm 
more cleverly under the cover of his art, and is not 
known as a cheat at all. A dog is contents! with what¬ 
ever you give him and is always faithful; whereas a god 
always expects you to oil'*r him of the best you have, and 
any remissness in your devotion brings down on you his 
wratii. A Dai lit cannot foretell, unless ho has his books 
and holy writs by him to consult, but a jack:.! tif you 
know how to interpret the omens) always foretells with 
certainty whether un undertaking will be succes>ful or mu. 

Another proverb speaks of his (Kdyath't) sharp pruc- 
lices, and ranks him, for shrewdness, just below an 
“ adulterer,” who must be sharp to cludo den iiion. 


% *P|tt 

Khatri ac gora p indu rugi, Kdyuth se chat nr jnirhl >gi. 

An Albino only m fuir*r than a Kha-.ri ; ml an 
adulterer only is sharper than a Kdyath. 

"Khali. '* ,iro usually wry fair. (It k com- 
Tn*>uly said th< t this tjft te otigii ted to 
a Drdhv ni woman ai. ! a Kdyath.) Ptf; Unuji is lit. one 
Vl l b ‘ *‘ :i - s or c “. >ys another’ property* 

rho throe pcopl who duuco in other’s houses* 

' tXZ \j rftir 3R*T 

Par ghar julrhev t ax jane Kujnth , laid, duhlL 
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Ihe three people who dance in other's houses are the 
Kdi/athy the Physician, and the Broker. 

i.c. The three classes of men who profit by the mis¬ 
fortune of others (in other words who “loot” them; are 
the Iulyath , the Physician, and the Broker. 

“To dance in another's house” is, figuratively, “to live 
o: their earnings,” “to enjoy at their expense.” 

Kunni. 

285. A Kurmi always untrustworthv. 

*fr ^qrq^T 

Pathal pur jo jam? ghurmi, 

Tabuhfui hd7i upon hokhc kurmi. 

It is 8ooner possible for the tender creeper (jhurnxi to 
take root on a rock than for the Kunni to be your own, 
i.c. to be one whom you can trust. 

Ihe “ Kurmi* ” (a caste supposed to be allied to 

the Jiu/ulr *•, but othnologically, perhaps, quite different. 
Some say the Kurmi* are an aboriginal race) are pro¬ 
verbially untrustworthy and selfish. It is commonly sup¬ 
posed that no amount of favour shown to a Kunni will 
ever mrike him a reliable friend or grateful to you. Re¬ 
garding their deep-rooted litigiousness and obstinacy, an 
expe rienced Indigo Planter in Tirhut told the writer 
that he would rather have any other casre than tho 
h'rrui to fight against in a lawsuit; fora Kurm was so 
obstinate that he w.*ui 1 fight to the last pico he possessed. 
Ho had, in his varied experience of the different Bihar 
district 1 ’, kno" n instance.-' where JC . < had maintaintd 

an unequal lawsuit until reduced to beggary; and even 
ti u tlo y would not re^t quiet, but instigated others to 
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light. Tlioy are very spiteful. They are spread all over 
Bihar, hut arc found in great numbers in Patna, where 
they follow all manner of professions. They are great 
sticklers about caste, and ’ pretend to be very strict 
Hindus. Hrt they are looked down on by the higher 
castes and treated by them as a menial class. 

Kumhar {Potter). 

28b. A Kumhar sh ops secure. 

cp?fKT vTzm xftK 

Kirhirt mute kumlmt matiya na tejai/e char. 

The potter sleeps secure, for no one will steal clay. 

He who has nothing to lose does not fear thieves.— 
(Grierson.) 

A variation <>i this proverb is, 

Ooy (name of a man who Had no one in this world) 
sleeps secure, as lie lias no children or family to cause 
him anxiety. 

ATumlmuti. 

287. A JU.mhtrin, a parrot, and t hare are never 
grateful. 

^3 rUcTT ^fr 

t iff xfr^T 

Turuk tota ait kfian/os, 

1 linoTi mlTi mane JK>'\ 

^ '"■''•■"ht. u parrot., und a hare, (hose three • 

never grateful. 

A Molmnu ;u " still culled n Turuk t.y (he Hindus. 

U ^ >t *' t0,n ,ir ^ u °t (, t tho curly Mohawedane being 
jUstu ' '' u> ISorojwape are -'.ill .11.d tferongis by 
tbo Indians from tho curly French ^Franks). 
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2-'8. To a Jrimhmn give toddy, to a bullock khemari. 

TtT^ *WIT> 

T’truk (an, hud khchnuri. 

To a Mimlm&n (give) toddy, and to an ox Khvmlri, 
i.c. each to his taste. 

ihr following is quoted from .Mr. Grierson’s hook on 
u Bihar Peasant Life.” 

“ Khcm&ri ” (LathyMS safim), a kind of pea. 
It is unwholesome for human beings, but bullocks cat it 
greedily, c.g. in the saying: 

Turuh tiiri had Ihemdri Human air, Knynth /aha. 

Toddy is necessary for a Musalman’s happiness, n- 
for a bullock’s, mangoes for a Brahman's, and employ¬ 
ment for u Kiiu dh’s. 

The Jf/ydh ' (or Family Tutor). 

289. When the Jfirdhj’ is at the door, it in a bad look 
out for tin dog. 

^ 'ST % WZ WF?T 

Jrhra ttub' pur uuyUh ji, 

’/ i !.ra yhan X lileur h jiith ptu himl jay. 

Is 1 hero ever any bud t 1 < ,vn to »! c dogs in the house 
<rf one at whose door its the fiunily fa tor P i>. tl » family 
tutor eats up all tin leavings, and ibore is nothing left for 
the poor dog. 

aft" !////«».//"is a typical character in the Bihar 
family • irole. lie is u ..ally a poor Musalinan strugglin'.' 

I <r exi-nmi. II "'in.. aequo*d a -nvUtoring of l'ersim., bo 
oonsid \ ■ himself above niaiiu 1 labour; while on the .niter 
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is not sufficiently educated for any respectable 
intellectual employment. He therefore finds v >rl: as a 
teacher of children with some well-to-do family on a mere 
pittance and board. His placo is at the door, where ho 
instructs the children of the family in the rudiments. lie 
is but tolerated and treated with sprint courtesy. His 
share of food (for which he has often to wait very long) 
is doled out daily from the Zanana; and ho is not above 
accepting any remnants of food that may lx added to his 
scanty meals. He is uvutilly blessed uith a good appi lit*-, 
and no edibles need bo thrown away when a Air dlji is at 
the door. It is therefore a bad look out for the dogs of 
the house if they liapp .1 to have such a voracious rival 
os a Al'r/Cwji. 

This proverb is used sarcastically when anything need 
not be wasted owing to tlr re being some oue, who would, 
probably from poverty, be glad to accept it. 

21)0. The Ah ;Fu(ji loses his board in praise. 

*.<iO ST? TOC* 

Aliydfi ke ildr.il icd/t icCihv f/'nl. 

-1 ho beard of th. AInjduj' disappears in | raising 
' Bh. student who wantod t<> pay him oiV laid hold 
his beard and said, 11 What .? fine beard, sii ! *’ and gave 
it. a tug, uiid thus every hair in tho beard « f tl pool 
wrae plucked ! Said when anything db ;p,>oar-. 11 
dimply tasting sumph - uf aud praising I*. » wlnu 

Anything is wasted. 

billowing story is told of a MrjnJiji, who was simi 
lar, y 8c:vr 1 hy one of his pupils whom ho had lei in charge 
his dinner. A l\*wl had hern cooko ' but tin pupil, in¬ 
stead .»t guarding tho dish, v < at out to p!av win n t\ ear 
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wcdkod off with a leg of the fowl. The MiyaTyi, on missing 
flic piece, was greatly enraged, but the pupil maintained 
that the fowl had only one leg. Notwithstanding this, he 
got a were whipping* for stealing. Next day, while the 
MlydTiji was comfortably taking his midday siesta, he was 
rudely awakened by his aggrieved pupil, who came rush¬ 
ing to inform him that he could prove that some fowls 
had one leg only as he had said. The already enraged 
tutor soon proved to his pupil, by throwing a stom at 
the cork, which was resting on one of its legs (as fowls 
are wont to do), that it had both. Upon which the poor 
pupil got another sound beating. He remembered the 
circumstance* Another day the same kind of accident hap¬ 
pened, and the pupil discovered, before his master sat to his 
meal, that a leg of ihe fowl cooked had again disappeared. 

: : iine h had got the secret of producing the lust 
leg of a fowl. When his master turned angrily that 
evening io him to demand what had become of the leg 
again, the pupil, who had provided himself with a brick¬ 
bat, threw it violently at the dish, saying, “There is the 
other leg,” expecting that the lost leg would be at once 
forthcoming in the same way n.s the cock had produced 
his undei the tone of the Mi a Fiji. But the stone broke 
the dishes and stunned the Ifit/ai’fji, and taught him to 
respect tlm opinions of his pupils. 

n ( Jl. A Mujahji's run up'to the mosque only. 

Miydit da or met hi id h\ 

The Mit/cihji'y run is <u far as the mosque only, that 
is tin length he can '•< and no further; 'lie extent of 
one’ij row ! ; a Mnjdiyi is u tutor, wii \ when not engaged 
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in his work, ; s usually to bo found in the Wrfz]^ Mnsjid, 
lo has no other place to go to. A IfiyaTyi is always at 
ilie door: it he goes out at all, it is to the mosque. 

•'‘tid to mock one’s effort: as much as saving, “That is 
all he can do ! ” 


Noniya. 

A A T ontya’a daughter is bom to labour. 

^ Vii W[ ^ ^ ^ 

Aoniydh !:e !> R kti nn myilwrc n'lkh na satire sulh. 

Ihe daughter of a Noniya has neither ease in her 
father s house nor in hor father-in-law*'* house. 

*TTfa^rr “iVo;<The Noniyas are a labouring cl i* i 
uu hnd employment, chiefly by extracting >nltpetr., 
houeo their rune. 

ihey are a poor and hardy race, and are the best 
labourers, and especially sought after for digging ” 
(Hunter). The daughter *>f a N’or't/a would thm; bo 

U I 

)mu labour.” 'Their name i» connected with non 
b. () ne usually enjoys more e mfort in a fnthor-iu- 
Mv 8 hou ; > than at home, so the expression “to be at 
)T] * fathor-in-l iw’s ” means to be idle, to take things 
and do no work. Hence if one is lazily inclined, 
u is asked, “Do you fattev \u\i are at your lather- 


IlrrfpuL 

Thick headed. 

*33 *=$ -Kla 

S&fc R'ijut it he <[jyut. 

* rj 1he in a tlajj Hi ; when atv Jr -. hr is a 

ii in woiidorhint), hr. hi 4 - senses are wool* 


9 
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gathering, even when awake. Said of Rajputs, who are 
proverbially thick-headed. 


Suthrd fakirs. 

294. Selfishness in Suthrd fakirs. 

*<18 TgL ^ftT ^rr^n tftir 

10'hu mue kclni jic Suthru ghor baidsa yd*. 

Any one may live or die, the Suthru mhi fakir must 
have his drink of batdsa and water. 

The *TTft Suthru sdhis aro a sect of fakirs, tho 

followers of STOTT Suthru , who, it is said, was a disciple 
of riTv Nduak Shah . They sing and play on 

wooden batons and are very persistent in begging. 
Whatever may happen, they insist on their drink of 
^T^Tcf rhurbut before allowing the dead to be taken out of 
the house. 

Said when any one selfishly insists on his object being 
served, regardless of circumstances. 

The following story is fold of Suthru. Tie was a favourite 
disciple of Nunak Shah, and very popular with his fellow- 
disciples. Tie was always witty and spirited, and often 
indulged in practical jokes. On one occasion he paid 
dearly for his pranks by bring ordered out of tho 
monastery by hi spiritual guide. After roaming about 
for some time, he appeared one owning before tho 
jilomi f 1*1 y gate in tho guise of a pedlar, with a puck- 
bulled . feigning ho had come from u great distance \vi*h 
articles U i ,4 e, as well as offerings to thu great Nunak. 
Tho itc-ku'pcr was somewhat, reluctant to announce him 
at that late hour, but was prte. iled on by being promised 
half of what ho would receive. * On entering the presence 
of Ids patron, inste ad of saluting him, he tin ice went 


i 
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mrul his bullock and made a low obeisance to it, and 
opened the panniers, when out fell a lot of bricks and 
debris with which ho had filled them. Then, turning 
round to Niinak Shah, ho saluted him, and said it was to 
these bricks that he owed the honour of coming again 
into the presence of his revered patron; therefore his 
first salutation was due to them. Enraged at this fresh 
insult, Nannie ordered him a hundred stripes. Upon 
which the cunning disciple suid, “ Half of it goes to the 
gate-keeper according to my promise.” Ili-; clevoi iri k 
K0 amused Nilnak, that he pardoned Suthra aud. reinstated 
turn in his former favour. 


Sonar (Qoklmilh ). 

Hundred (strokes) of the goldsmith will n >t equal 
one of the blacksmith. 

*frsfrrrT 

Sau son dr he tin ch lohar he. 

-V hundred (strokes) of the goldsmith aro not equal to 
ono of the blacksmith’s. 

I be goldsmith uses a tiny hai uner ; a bundled stroke- 
from which would hardly equnl one stroke from tho 
ponderous sledge. 1 hammer dial the blacksmith wields. 

Out bold biit iig effort is bettor thau .1 hundred 
feeble ones! 

^’iid to laugh at a feeble effort : or when one go inn 
—fOoss at the ftr.t trial where another's repeated oftents 
have failed. 

Tell (Oilman). 

‘-df A Tell, fhough possessed of lakbs, cannot equal 
JJhoj (in magnanimity or nobleness). 
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Vlt TTTf ^ft^T ^iKT 7R> 

Kalian Iln/ t Bhoj kalian Lakhua teli. 

An oilman, however rich, can never be compared to 

Raja Bhoj. 

TToTT “ Iiaja Bhoj" w a king of Bhojpur, from 
whom it. has taken its name. 

^rnreu ?loft “ L'lhln'j Teli ” was n rich oilman, v ho 

VI 

an usm d a largo fortune, said to be several Iakli-. 

i.c. There Can he no comparison bei ween Raja Bhoj 
and a Teli ( w i^o isalow-caste man and proverbially mean), 
though he maybe possessed of lakhs. One is uftcr all a 
nobleman, and the other a shopkeeper. 

Jolha (IPnucr). 

^ 5297. The weaver bearing the sins of others. 

5?T^t?T 

Khet l:huy j ''lha mdraljthj jolha . 

The ass n; the crop, but the w< aver is beaten fur it. 

The yb//e' “ weav* r ” i. the proverbial scapegoat 

<;f Indian soeic ty. A verilublo “lodging-house eat"'! 

v j 298. The weaver as a cultivator. . 

*1£F VflR T *T jNWT Ilk 

Pdtva lar ka humna khvti hay ha ah. 

I have fou:ul tin rear peg of a ]dough, now I will it 
once luko to farming. 

X'*r«iT “ Ilif-oi a” 41 is flic peg whichpo^cs through the 
shall M the end <•) tho uigl ” (Griorn n). Meant foi 
tl. smallest part of a plough. This saying is ascribed 
1 . ;» Moh II-dan \w.i\ir jolha) who by numb nt 

foutld a 41 /• !lo is tin: proverbial fool oi Indian 

dories. 
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The weaver penny wise and pound foolish. 

^ nff to ht mt tjptV 

Karlas hilron gaj hhar nu plnhoTi. 

I will lose all, but still I shall not tear out a yard of 
c-lo.li (or rather lose all than tear a yard of cloth). He is 
supposed here to be haggling for n yard of cloth which 
the customer wants, but which ho under no cireum-Un. es 
will give. 

Ihis is another of the many proverbs aimed at the 
obstinacy of the Mohamcdan weaver. 

E<E - "Penny who and pound foolish.” 

o0O. A whip does not make an equest i;;n. 

?oo wr erI-st ett^ sifa utjtr -eftiT 

Para paga hunt, /.<:/.■< mlw thorn, jin lagan! g/iora. 

1 have come by a whip accidentally : the rest is easy (to 
find), namely, a saddle, bridle, uud a horse! 

Similar proverb to No. 298. 

Applied to those vho having just made a beginning, or 
basing got the h\»st bi of anything, ire so confident 

113 to nudte light of the trouble required in attaining- 
the rest. ' b 

A weaver - dan liter aping her better-. 

JohVtm ke left L i huha kc I/,. 

3 o longing to c®Jl her 
sisti r ‘ Itilu " (in imitation of In r bel levs). 

'Vl“ >* 'hv iinniliur term by which elder sister-j 

ore calku in respectable Mob.um.dan families. 

’ Su1 ' 1 11 0,10 1u l 4" the ..ays «■»’hi; . or people. 
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302. A weaver proud as a king with a gagra full of 
rice only. 

30R WX? ^?TT5! XVZ ^ 

Gagrin andj bhail jolhan rCij'bhaiL 

As soon as a weaver gathers a vessel full of grain, he 
becomes as proud as a king, i.c. a weaver has only to get 
v vessel full oi grain, when ho feels as proud as a king. 

Also < i : iv those who show pride on possessing very 
little. 


303. The avaricious weaver. 

wi\X ■srO *fhrf Ita t*3> W 

Jolha bcitorc nari nari khoda miynit les vice bcri. 

Hie Jolha (weaver) gathers laboriously very small quan¬ 
tities at a time, but God sweeps away all (his gatherings) 
at onco. (Compare Proverb No. 12.) 

^nct " Xari” is tho small tub inside the shuttle with 
the thread wound round it. Aimed at those who take 
groat pains tu collect money, but lose it all at once. 
Alobamedan weavers are proverbially misers as well as 
everything nasty. 

By “God” is meant Fate rather than God. Said 
sarcastically, but with an air of earnestness. 

A variation of this proverb is: 

^TTT^hJ •I'O “ Jolha cbornnin nari nari” 

“ Khoda chord wax pola” 

. i' . Jolha steal little cotton at a time, but God lakes 
away bales. 

■»0 k dhc weaver a-ks to be lot off fasting, but gets 
saodlcd with prayers. 
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Hir fto!i «iwr f^*n5i th;*t 

Jolha gailc roja baksawe nimtij paral r/are. 

The weaver went to have his lasting pardoned, but 
became burdened with prayers (lit. prayers fell on his 
neck). 

The jolha went to his spiritual guide to beg that he 
may be let off keeping fast, but, on the contrary, lie w ;s 
saddled with prayers, i.<\ he was directed, in addition to 
fasting, to pray five times a day according to the 
Mohamedan religion. 

£aid when one prays to bo let off, but in answer gets 
burdened with additional penalty or trouble. 

305. The weaver sutlers on leaving his loom. 

$om cwnTT *5rra ^TTIT 

Karigah chhor tainmha jay, minhak chotjohha khdy . 

The weaver leaves his loom to see the fun, and tor no 
reason gets hurt. Alludes to the story of a jolha who got a 
thrashing on his going to >ee a rum tight, lie is >ueh 
a stupid that he never can step out ol his house without 
getting into trouble. The “ jolha ” feels nowhere at some 
except at his loom. 

30G, Id without weavers ! 

$0$ fqqf X% 

Hindu joldhe id. 

II without weavers! h. can there bo ^ Id without 
j.dhas (wea\ v r») ? 

The jol/tas and other lov Moh uncdans tuko ihe occasion 
of the Id to indulge in uproarious merriment by drinking 
toddy. The Id is a solemn festival in • got <1 
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chain edan^ never drink. Said when any oro is indis¬ 
pensable on a festive occasion. Same application as 
Proverb 104. 


3 Be Gan go he jftumar. 


f »07. A weaver makes a sad hash, when required to reap 
a field. 

900 ott^t 5 trtv r m 

Jolha janathijao hate. 

T)o( > a weaver know how to cut barley ? 

“ Refers to a story that a weaver unable :o pay his debt 
was set to cut barley by his creditor, who thought to repay 
himself in this way. But instead of reaping, the stupid 
fellow kept toying* to untwist the tangled barley sterqs h 
(Grierson). 

Another story told of the weaver as an agriculturist is 
that lie, jointly with another man, sowed sugar-cane, 
hen the crop was ripe, on being asked whether be 
would have the top or the stem, said, “Of course the 
top. ' When reproached by his wife for his stupidity, 
ho said he would never gain make such a mistake. The 
n J crop they sowed was Indian corn. When the time 
for gathering came round, he told his friend thaf he was 
not (u bo made a fool of thin tine, and would hr. tlio 
iowor part. 1 lis friend gave him what ho want* d. 


oOP, Ihr weaver going to cut grass at sunset. 

$0*- ^ srfanrr ^ m ttt 

Jtumra { /. kt jo{!,a y ? n}s !r. 

Itio v- > vor .w-,| 1 1 > cut gras; i;:t hun.-.-t), whoa even tlio 
mo. wore going home (lirier&on). 
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The weaver tries to swim in a linseed field. 

30a ^fcnlSr cft€t 

Jolha b/udiaile tlsi lehr. 

The weaver lost his way in a linseed field. 

The allusion is to the following comical exploit of certain 
jolha* (weavers). O 11 * seven of them started on a moon¬ 
light journey. They had not $|be very far from their 
home -when they lost the road, lifter trying to find their 
way, they came to a liusced field, which they took to b rk a 
river as the field was in flower, and they fancied tHe blue 
colour of the flower to bo that of water. They stripped 
themselves and began swimming. After hard labour they 
got across. To make certain that no one was drowned, 
they took the precaution of counting themselves before 
resuming their journey, but they discovered tlui 1 one of 
them was missing as eneh counter forgot to count himsell. 
Grieved at tho loss of one of their company, they had not 
the heart to pursue their journey, but returned home! 
Tho following quotation from 0. Kingsley’s “The Homan 
and tho Teuton” ( 1881 ), p. 181 , shows how those stories 
travel over tho world : ‘‘ A mndne^ from God came over 
the Herules (tho Jferuli were a tribe of Ifm and 
when they came to a field of flux, they took the blue 
flowers for water and spread out their arms to swim 
th rough, and wore all slaughtered dcfonoelossly.” 

310. The weaver’s wife. 

3do rf*r ^ 

Dahw 7 * j ■ \>tk Jirhi uochc. 

i ho wilful weaver's wife will pull her own father s 
lea i d. 
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o pull the beard is to offer the greatest insult tp a 
Mohamedun (Grierson). 


811. Weavers' and shoemakers 1 promises never to be 
relied on. 

Jolha he di pdi chamra he bihan. 

When a weaver says the cloth will be soon ready, as he 
is now brushing it, don’t believe him, any more than you 
believe a shoemaker who says the boots will be ready 
to-morrow. 

Ai pdi” means the brushing and the other 
preparations to which the weaver subjects the thread with 
which he is going to weave the cloth (Grierson). 


312. A weaver as an impressed ltdourer. 

Tf: *ff fxv.fa itilct 

Tinujbah fa tdnyah uahui ta tvui mrlk harhati hoot. 

I t you must load me, load me quickly, otherwise the 
time of r’ue shuttles will be wasted. 

ir A weaver estimates his work by (he number of tmri 
shuttle-spools which lie uses up, as in this proveib, in 
which h«: is supposed to address u man who lias seized 
him to carry a load” (Grierson). 


313. A fight between a frog and a weaver. 

3"i3 T(*TfT 51 Tel Hi VWi ^sicl it tft'Ct 

titQ'-T *rn; ax: *ni xtqr 

H'fiTO ^ xrf .'q xtttt 

gi; *rr\ % WHT qiRT 



Bill AH PROVERBS. 

dr* ds; ^ dras d fim *rgs ' epfcrr fru 

*r*ft 2d tit ^ 3rfr -3m: ^ 

s?d 3 thV^t *rd *0 

C\ s Cv c\ 

^ eft ^r*rf ^ ^r%^n srta t! *tt 



Jolhajdt ndoJi ke dhira, raste chalat betig se bhlra. 

Pahil mar bc7\g thengak thenga , tar bhae jolah apar bhae bung a 
Tab folhen darbdr pukdra, ai, sdheb mohi bcTigmi mdra . 

Tana tar nari le bkdga , ulte mohi dabdhan Idga 
Roi roi puchhe jolah hi joe, kaisa manus bcngaicha hoe 
Lambi tangri baku/a thor , tar ke mare upar kejor 
Suno bhdi suno bhatija , suno Uteri may 
Ab to challih beiig laraiya, jiu rahe bhajdij . 

^ow 1 am going to tho battle of tlio frogs: it is to be 
seen whether I am alive or dead ! 

This saying is ascribed to the following melodramatic 
lines, where the jo/ha (weaver), the usual butt, is repre¬ 
sented as waging an unsuccessful combat with a Irog, 
and then recounting his sad experience to his wondering 
wife. The serio-comic description is of course intended 
to ridicule tho wcaw ,-s, in the stylo sc common m native 
literature. u The jolha class are brave (steady) only in 
name. Once being ou a journey, he 3 not a trog ou the 
road. The first to strike was the frog with repeated 
blows. The jolha fell below and the frog was on top 
of him (i,e. the frog won tho fight). Thus (Ideated, he 
appeared in court and cried, 4 0, Sir! the frog ha: beaten 
me. He broke my weaving frame and ran away with my 
shuttle, and iu addition gava me n thrashing.’ The wife of 
the weaver, with tears in her eyes, began to inquire , 1 What 





kind of a being is a froggy?’ ‘He Las long legs, my 
d; ar, and a beak like that of a crane: he hits from above 
as well as below 9 (Jit. he hits from above and presses 
from below), said the weaver, and added: ‘jNow hear 
brother, hear my nephew, and hear my mother dear, I 
am now oft to do battle with the frogs, whether I live 
or die! ’ ” 
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Proverbs relating to Social and Moral Subjects, 
Religious Customs and Popular Superstitions. 

314. Angel of deatli to bo foarerl. 

*rr m ^otT 

Burk l > marl' aa deravi,jani hr parilde derdin. 

The death of the old is not to bo feared, but lest the 
Angel of Death should get used (l?\ habituated to making 
constant attacks). 

“Jam ” is the Angel of Death. 

The idea is that the old are fit \ictims of the Angel of 
Death ; but when he gets once used to making incursions 
and seizing the old, he'may also begin to prey on the 
young; therefore his getting habituated to dealing out 
death is more to be dreaded than llie occasional death of 
an old person. (Applied to deprecate the growth of a 
pernicious habit.) 

315. As the Dcbi, so the offering. 

yw -Tift ti 

Jai8im bdri dsbi misan folio hr achchhaL 

As the Goddess, so the offering of i\o ' >! 

“ Achrh'b.'t ” is u off.'ring made of rice to thodei y. 
^tft Jiotfo, wli'cn is a very inferior millet, i never u-cd 
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for tin's purpose. Said disparagingly when one has to 
be treattd according to his deserts; i.e. who, though in a 
superior position, is not deserving of the consideration 
befitting iiis position. But. it is also a fact that each 
deiU lias its peculiar manner oi being worshipped, ejj . a 
she-demoi; ( Tjchehhist Clainddhri) is worshipped with offer¬ 
ings of refuse and leavings of food. 

316. A weak Debi and a strong lie-goat for sacrifice. 

Abbar debi , J abb nr bakra. 

A weak goddess and a strong ke-goat (as victim or 
offering). 

“Deli” is a goddess to whom he-goa\s are sacri¬ 
ficed as of;*, rings. Said when one who ought to he 
weaker in the regular order of things is really stronger 
t!i oi anothei, cjj . when a strong subordinate really rules 
his weak superior. 

317. A saddening reflection. 

JYdftch knelt It >rik monra , gortca dekhi jhanudy. 

lf ( peacock having danced (in all its pride) becomes 
crest-fallen * u seeing it. 1 : ugly 1 .! 

The popular idea ascribes to the peacock groat co: , it, 

hut it is said tl ,t in its ostentatious dance it conics 1o 

a dead 0to P» riTl(1 becomes crest-fallen on seeing its ugly 

-Applied fo one who, though outwardly jolly, has 

' 8e0 T* caase <> ( UUhapphew that acts on him as 

a drag. 

feJvclcton in tlie cupboard.” 







^ 31S. A fast woman blames others when she elopes. 


3°f wrr stir TOf ^ 

•4/wtf /carte uvhCir, lagaili log he dos . 

She was eloped with on account of her own viciousness, 
but the people are blamed. 

“ JJrhar-ib ” (lit.) is to cause one to fly or elope 
(transitive form). “ Urhurab” is to fly or elope 

(intransitive form) ; from this is derived “ Vrhrif* 

a kept woman, a concubine, lit. one who has boon made 
to Hy or elope. 

Thrown sarcastically at a woman wdio has made a false 
step, but blames others for it. As if one would say in 
irony, “Of course she is not to blame, but -oine one else.” 

310. A meddlesome woman. 

Te/i he bail la y hunihaini salti. 

For the ■ ake of the oilman’s ox, the potter’s wiio ha* 
become suttee, i.e. lie ini rests herself in other p« ople’s 
affairs (Grierson). 

The meaning of this proverb is not quite clear. Perhaps 
it means “ To the oilman’s ox the potter’s wife is as good 
as a suttee (*>. perfection),” because she does not harass 
him, as the oilman’s wife does. 

320. A disgraced eat is as humble as a wife of th rat, 
3^0 ^ 

Kcmaui'i billi chulion hi Jog. 

The disgraced cat is (as humble) as a wife of the rat. 

“ hau( rare” This word reins to have two 
moaning*. In SI diubad if means “disgraced, ashamed,” 





whist#,. 



and applied to one who has made a false step. In 
Maggah it seems to have the meaning of “ obligated 
and is applied to one who has received a favour from 
another, and is therefore under an obligation to him. 
The same idea is expressed in tLo proverb 


cJT' 'T “ Pechuh hi lari muse ham*” 

Cv 

i.t . the trampled cat (/it. one in a fix or “ pressed ”) is 
maddened \ rats even, -is rhe is so weak and heartless 
that even the rats drive liei mad, or is considered stupid 
by r.fcte even. The meaning is that a disgraced superior 
is not respected. 


321. A forward woman. 

*rm 

Lajo Uijc mar as, dhitho. halms je dare deraile. 

The modest woman i* dying from shame, but the 
impudent says she is frightened ! 

Tin* forward or over-confident la. ghed at. Said when 
puts a v.i. ig construction on an act. (The final 
u o in €t iu/o and iK dai/ho ’ marks the tominine gender,) 

3 \> Born to labour. 

3^ m HT 3|T ?TTT TO 

Xati'U lha sdsur jd. j <,rj, a •-/. da he kxU nh hhn. 

Win tin v you go to your i tlher’s or your father-in-law’s 
liou c e, you must labour in order to get your living. 

$vtTT tl JtiH'jra” means thighs. 

'd'rfl di ( Jougrn haii he' fit. to use one’s 
■high-, to go about and lab ur. Cast at one win. run- 
m>\. nib.rd to ait • . use, but i < born ') work for her living 

wherever alio i*. 
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Bad lineage. 



$^3 ^*TT 3iT W *TtlcT 5**1% HTWT 

Chinan im bans men saputjarnle miir/ia. 

In the house of Chinan if an excellent son is horn, it is 
only Mar ha. 

Chinan ( Panic"ra frumeniomm ) is one of the 
smaller millets; when boiled and parched, it is called 
ATfT imrha . 

I he meaning Is tint the best of a bad family will after 
all turn out only a very second-rate fellow. Just as the 
best thing that can be got; from dunun is murha, which 
attt r all makes a very indifferent kind of food ' Ci 'inan 
is despised as a poor man’s food. 

KL. Little things are great to little men. 


Brother and Stxtcr-in-ituc. 

3-M. A weak elder brother-in-law is not respected. 

Lai ! hhainwr dtirar barahar. 

A weak elder brother-in-law is like a younger brother- 
in-law (with whom you may t ike liberties). 

Cast at a weak man who cannot command respect or 
assert his dignity. 

hhautMtr” in nlatioil to the wife) is the elder 
bietluT of the husband; “diarcr*'- is the vour.ger 

brother. 

A wife is always supposed to pay great respect to Lor 
* s Mnu brother, whom she must never look full, in 

u Lif t or speak to if possible*. Jl suqh a near shy should 
1 - sho must speak to hiiu with downcast ye tnd it the 
most ubject to^e. On the other hund, the « ddei brother* 

10 





in-I: w is enjoined by custom never “ to cost eyes ” on the 
wile ot his younger brother. The 3 ’ounger brother, on the 
contrary, is allowed by social etiquette to joke with the 
wife ot his elder brother to any exten f . 

✓ d25. A sister-in-law has a sister-in-law to annoy her. 

^Tcft % fNrr 

Nanudo he nanad hold . 

A sister-in-law has a sister-in-law too ! (to tyrannize 
over her). This speech is supposed to be made by the 
wife, between whom and her sister-in-law (husband’s 
sister; a constant jealousy exists. They can never agree, 
and are always having “hits at each other,” hence the 
phrase “nanad daft,” which means the spite 

or envy peculiar to the sister-in-law. Here the wife is 
saying in a sort of st If-consoling way, “Ti she is ill-treating 
me now, sho will also in holt turn h ill-treated by her 
bhicr-in-law; for she too must have one.” 

S id by one who is ill-treated, with 01 re satisfaction 
that his oppress r has also some one to annoy him. 

E.E. “ Lilti. (leas have lesser fleas upon their backs to 
bite ’em, 

And these ag 1 i 11 Lave smaller ones, and so ad 
infinitum.” 

Bride u ul Bridegroom 

The bride cannot get rice gnul even, and others 
get sweety. 

K- .itv/dn hr i,> w* ndfi, lokdin L* Lnndiga. 

1 iri- bride cannot get /icc gruel « vee, wild', her servant- 

waul. • «.U> huh i 7. 


imSTffy 
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“ Bundiya Is a small round sweetmeat made of 
giam (^rcfvf hesan) fried in ghi or oil and covered with 
sugar” (Grierson). It is dropt into the oil; hence its 
name, which literally means “ drops,” or “ small drops.” 
Said when favour is shown to the undeserving, while the 
deserving are left out in the cold. 


♦32/. A foolish bride gets no presents. ’ 

Burial: haucyCiu I:c nao and a hhuiuchha 

It is a foolish bride, that only gets nine annas in her 
pocket (for wedding presents) (Grierson). 

Kjtotn('h/ia } - is tl pocket formed *in front hy 
loosening the part of tho doth tied round the waist 
M Some. imos villages are given away as wedding 

presents by ri*tj ' [/as and rich landed proprietors; and 
then these Villages are known as Qi hhoi he hi <’ 

le ndoTi. r lhe wa\ that this is usually done is, the title- 
cbvds transferring thu properly are put in! 1 the front 
pocId of the bride {khoihehha). 


'-►-•S. the trice money to the brido. 

< r ^ vj?t *it ^t(^T iff 


JJ nhii 


,: 'iyar xrmh mr, rnpaia murh d<*khanni. 


She is nothing to look at, yet “face niodfey ” has to be 
gnon on seeing her! (/V. she ha- not a face worth 
looking at). 

^‘•2 ( hhuTih <1 !>■■■’ is the mom \* u uudlv 


given on seeing for the fi 
md iiv >v of 1 chib 1 4 

Said when one undes* r 


rst time the face of the daughter- 

V bridal present.” 

v;iig wants you to do him a favour. 


mtSTffy 
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^ 329, Crocodile tears of a bride. 


bhiija ms«r Juli, Id mane mane gdjelu 

Is the daughter going to her father-in-Uv/s, or is she 
rejoicing ? (lit. laughing inwardly). 

A daughter-in-law is expected to weep when going to 
her father-in-law’s house, ar least in appearance, if not in 
reality. That is the native etiquette. That she does not 
always do it in earnest is shown by the proverb. If one 
outwardly shows a reluctance or pretends to be sorry, 
while in reality he or she inwardly rejoices, this saying 
is used. (Also cast at one whose behaviour is unsuited to 
the occasion.) 


Blind and Leaf. 

330. Blind master, deaf pupil. 

330 wc 3t*rr (#cr) 

A.-jloiv guru inthir chela, mange lun-re ih!a hhela {Ixihcra). 

A blind inn .ter and a (leaf pupil: he asks i'or hare, and 
is handed ba/iera. 

‘ /h r; - ’ is black myrobalans. 

“ JMiPctt. ” is belloric myrobalans. 

This describes iu a comic way (lie laugh caused bv tbe 
mislaki - made by the di.ul and the blind. Said when two 
pel '.us misunderstand each other with u ludicrous result. 
The following story told of a deal' man illustrates this 
proverb; A deaf Junkman w.e: once engaged in bis 
homestead gar leu in breaking brin jals. Some passers-by 
asked nim, “How are you, ♦Pf'tnsj J Ic.draj?” “I am 
breai hig bi iiijals ” answered the Brahman. “IIow aru 
your children?” “I am going to make bhartu of them 
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all! ” (that is, make a masli of them, meaning the briujals 
of course). 

331. Backbiter. 


Munh par toke gfiji , pith pichhe ke paji . 

He who blames one to his lace is a hero, but Ik who 
backbites is a coward. Fuji is a low. mean fellow; a 
sneak. 

Gciji, brave, bold. 

33 k J. Charitj 1 ’ (sharing the last crust). 

33^ ^ wr* wtci % 

Fink men bhih <le linoTi lok jit l*\ 

Ho who gives away in aim- what hr has himself received 
in charity conquers the three worlds. 

fbNir Ti u lok, “ The three worldsthey are 

( l ) or ^rarni Sicanj or Akiisk, the Heaven; (2) ’qcTT^T 
Fatal, or the lower region^ ; and (3) *TrJ Mritn 

lihuan 9 or the earth of mortals. 

t-c. The man who being himself in want is unselfish 
enough to give away what he h;is himself received in 
charity, may be said to have overcome all the three 
worlds: to have risen above the desires of tho three 
worlds; or, in other words, to have achieved a success 
which may be envied by the inhabitants of all the three 
worlds. 

3o3. Dying in Benares is going to Heaven. 

??? sTt *rr tt fafrrr 

Jauh kabir Kti&hi hoy mave, Fcimvn kenm nihorx . 

* J lie kiqlr has to go to KuJn’ <Jbmures) to die, what 
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is (be use of supplicating jRtioi then ? because dying in 
Benares is in itself sufficient to take one to Heaven. The 
intercession of JRai/i, then, is only necessary if one docs 
not dio there. The meaning is, if one has to get anything 
by self-exertion, what is the use of e favour? tho obtaining 
of it then cannot be called a favour. 


Daughter. * 

334. Beware of overpraising your daughter. 

338 nwfvm ift*? trc; srre 

Sardhal bahuriya dam ghar jay. 

The daughter-in-law, so much praised (for her chastity), 
goes at last to the dom’s house (i.e. sinks so low as to cdope 
with a dom, who is tho lowest of the low). 

A caution enjoined on those who boast of and praise too 
much a daughter-in-law or any other relative,—a hint that 
what is too much valued and lauded might after all turn 
out bad. Too lavish a praise of even one’s nearest and 
dearest is apt to recoil on one’s self in the shape of shame. 
r l hi . proverb show.- the common idea that a daughter-in- 
law i ; always to be watched and never to bo altogether 
trusted. 

335. A bad daughter ruins a fion-in-law. 

l vterr *tu 

f dhuja war dumdo natlan. 

The daughter is (so had) that she has oven disgraced 
the son-in-law. The ^on-in-law is the one usually found 
Ault with by the mother-in-law, and not the daughter; 
therefore, if the daughter i* such a one as would disgrace 
u ' ^-in-law, she uni-" bo very bad indeed. 
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Said in joke (ns if from Ike moilier), for example, by the 
husband when playfully blaming his wife. 

3b0. A daughter h vs. three names in fuccession during 
her lifetime. 

j ir% ftfrqrrr 

Eke bitiyaiea Cnee , bahui bahuriya deicanji balance. 

The same daughter is successively known by three 
ditferent names: babul, bahuriya , and deicanji. 

In her father's house, and wliil' still unmarried, ^ho is 
called ^cj> hahii (an affectionate name given to young 
girls); in her father-in-law’s house she bahuriya 

(ae. daughter-in-law) ; and when she has a son, and he 
married, she is addressed by the people of her son s 
father-in-law as dt< Cinji (\c. a general manager). 

The meaning is, thut the same thing has differ* ut names 
under different conditions. 


Dependent. 

>o7. A dependent knows no happiness. 

33^ THTTO ^ ^TT WFt 

Parbas bamhi unbh b f nvie. 

He is depend' 1 1 on another, what does he know ot 
comfort ? 

u Bax” is power, authority. 

i.e. He who is in the power of another (not indep ndent) 
cun never know what (rue comfort or jo\ is. 

Dune lug. 

•d«S. Making absurd conditions for dancing. 

^ ^ ^ n TJW -V,? 

.Vrt nao man bujar hi: hen, tin Rubu ■ udnlnn. 
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Neither will there be nine inaunds of collyriuiu, nor will 
Rad ha (ever dance). 

^FiT^T Kdjar (see note to Proverb 127), a very little of 
this is necessary. Therefore, when a person makes the 
doing of a certain act conditional on an impossibility, this 
saving i-> aptly applied. 

E.E. “ I will pay you on the Greek Kalends/' 


339. False modesiy in dancers. 

Nachlin ta ghughut ha. 

She who dances has no need to veil her face! 

The dancing women have no character; therefore she 
who dances publicly has no need to draw a veil over her 
face* from modesty, as tj^T pard.i women do. 

Said of those who affect to be modest when they have 
no need to bo so, or are really the opposite. 

The following is from Mr. Grierson's "Bohnr Peasant 
Life : “In Munhod.Jds HaribunSj where the wife of 
AL-rnr, although very modest, still wanted to look at 
Krishna when he came into the house. 


ifcz 33 mra* ^Tff 

Bar ghumjhut unu taklo chdhia. 

“Though always modestly accustomed to hide her face, 
;he still tried to peep at him." 

E.E. “Swallowing a camel and straining at a gnat." 


Etpcdal haunt* or retorts. 

310. The blind man's lodging (or resting-place) is at 
the turner's. 


%ict ^ vx 

Andhra In. dir a hhorddi ghar. 
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The blind man’s quarters are at the turner’s, i.c. where 
he can find just the employment suited to him in turning 
the turner’s lathe. 


Said sarcastically of the favourite haunt of any one. 

341. A loose horse is sure to stand near the chaff-house. 

$ 8*1 '2T% 

Chhvtal ghori bhmahule thurli. 

A horse when loose is sure to stand near the clmfl-honse. 
Also said in reference to one’s haunt, where he is certain to 
S° when, ho gets an opportunity. 

342. Faith makes god of a stone. 

$8°> stpt ?fr fit wx 

Man to dvo nn to palthar. 

Tf you believe, it is a deity ; otherwise a stone, it you 
nave faith, you can believe a common piece of stone to he 
a god, otherwise it is nothing but a stone. 

F<>o!s. 

313. A fool’s property flu prey of all. 

Burbak ke bhaiTis la gal, sauiise r>ior tnliri h n aauvciL 

W hen a fool’s buffalo is in milk, every one in tlio village 
runs (to him) with milk pails. 

A fool’s property L> always enjoy d by others. This is 
explained by the next proverb. 

A fool’s property the prey of all. 

Burbak ke dhan hoy, phahhuaTi ut&r khiiy. 

A fool s property is enjoyed by the cunning. 


mtsTfy 
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045. .V fool thinks of his belly only. 





Bhohdu blido m jane, pet bhare se ham. 

The silly (man) knows nothing of etiquette (civility): 
his chief business is to fill his belly. 

*TR “Bhdo ” is “ rate/’ “rule,” here, rule of society. 


346. A fool worries himself with the concern of others. 

38$ UjjW Him: 

Bur bah maria birdnnt phihire . 

A fool worries himself (kills himself) with other’s 
concern. 


347. A fool went to fish, but lost his fishing basket. 

5|5n 3TT^C flTK JiTl 3TTR 
Biu bak <j' J a Ditlnchhar mare, hip ailan yantedy. 

A fool went to fish, but lost his bamboo basket for 
catching fish. 

ZT 1 ? “ Tup” is a conical bamboo basket for catching 
fish in shallow water. 

*.«. Lost the esseutial or most material thing. 

*/ 3 IS. A fool’s w'ifo the j< 4 of all. 

38 c (^rr ^txt) ^ 

Burbak (ya a bra) he j^rn wb ! < bhaujdi . 

A foul’s w ife i* like an (••hler) sist< r-in-lav.* to everybody, 
that i-. the butt *4 all. 

jfpfrfc" Bliiiajai” is the elder bvotht r’s wife, with whom 
all ii»u younger brother.; .-m jol •, while on the* other 
hand the wife of a younger brother is always to be 
reap clod hy the elder brollu-i inote to Proverb Uw4). 


miSfyy 



■ 349. A fool unable to distinguish the trunk from the 
tail of an elephant. 


^T?ft ^ w*n tjwt '3^' 

JETdfhi Ice aga pcLchka, hvjhaibe m hare. 

A fool: unable to make out the front from the hind part 
of au elephant! 

Said of a fool who cannot make a head or tail 9 of any¬ 
thin" ; like the villager who, it is said, on seeing an 
elephant for the first time, exclaimed, “ It Inis tails on 
both ends.” 

350. A simpleton is u cheeked 91 by a dog even. 

$MO ^ 

Sojfi fee muih kuk*n % chafe. 

The mouth (face) of the simpleton is licked by a dog, 
i.(\ oven dogs take a liberty with one who is simnlo 
{lit. straight). 

351. Who are fools according to Glniyh the poet. 

foi^T vra tfNj 

^ xj^ Tft^T cr% wra t oi-Tt 

wre w *nc% ^ 

if qt^pf 'm ~*Ti lit 

£i/i inehri' sctswarl jdy, sti.,h partite sat hi lehay. 

mtlnje penhe junta, hike ghfuj t « ao kawca, 

Ju'y pare sasurad jdy 9 birakh - ^atlu khdj/ 9 

tin gfd hoys# pi'iihc pnan, hair it bahahcni Ghdgh< ultra. 

lie who goes to Ids fat h r in iwv^s house without h 
Vu * v * ^ l0 who eats satin urnming and evening (t.o. at ! -tu 
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his meals); and lie who wears sandals in the month of Jeth 
— are all pronounced fools {lit. crows) by Gliugh. 

TiT^T “ Paim” sandals ; qRT^U “ kaua” the crow, 
meaning a stupid fool. 

The meaning is, that he who ventures to pay a visit to 
his father-in-law's house without his wife, is sure not. to 
be welcome; he who eats q^satiu (or gram meal) at all 
his meals is certain to fall ill; and he who wears sandals 
(which are meant for w'et weather) in the hot month of 
Jrtli (May-June) is sure to be looked upon as wanting in 


sense. 


The above saying is ascribed to the local poet or bard 
o? Shahabad called ^ETT’ET Ghdgh , w’ho, it appears, had an 
equally el -..” daughter-in-law, sharp at repartees, and 
who used often to engage with her father-in-law in 
wordy wars. The following, for instance, is her reply to 
the above dictum : "If there is necessity, a man may go 
to his father-in-law's (without his wife) : if a man is 
‘tying of hunger, it is better he hould eat sattu : and if 
a man is a devotee, no can wear oidals always. On 
these occasions the daughter-in-law' says that Ghdgh him¬ 
self is a fool (crow)! ” 

“Ghdgh” fit. means sly, shrewd, wily, old, aged. 


352. *W ho are the three greatest fools in this world ? 

VTTfft -tlx trr 3R if d ’-'T 

Ghar <j/><_>)'<< i: tidal chafe, (l-It hat hdrhc / in, 

Thdti dhnt c Jth ,d l ghar, Jag men burbak tin. 

ITo who kef pa a hor.M home and yet goes about on 
loot; he who is wealthy and yet borrows; and ho who 
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greatest fools in the whole world. 

The above arc not uncommon practices. The horse i 
often kepi for show, and men well off do take loans, either 
to make people believe that they arc poor or from a false 
idea that their hoarded wealth if once touched will fly 
a\v,:y. The son-in-law according to native eticpiette always 
thinks he has a perfect right to get a-- much-as he possibly 
can out of his father-in-law’s property, and never loses an 
opportunity to appropriate anything he cun got hold of. 
For this reason a father-in-law (when his son-in-law is 
on u visit to him) often secretes his valuable bolongings; 
for if the son-in-law gets hold of them, ho can't very well 
ask him to give them up. 

Guests and hosts. 

Unwelcome guesK 

3M3 ^ fto 

snr^cTFt *rr ^ 

Tin boldye tcrah dye dekko ghar hi rit } 

BdhancCih' hha jotje ghar he gdarn j'tt. 

1 hree are invited, thirteen Intrude: see their manners 
(ht. the rule of their house)* The outsiders (guests) eat 
op everything, while tin home people (too hosts) have 

to whistle ” (lit. to sing, to content theinselves with 
singii r). 

•^idd wlun (as usually happens) a host of uninvited 
guests pounce down (with the invited) upon fho host, 
b< inn; generally lue friends and relative' of the invited 
guests.. In marriage ceremonies the larger tic numbei 
o! people the bridegroom cau bring with him, the more 



it counfs to h;s credit; though this intrusion can hardly 
bo said to be appreciated by the bride’s people, who have 
to provide for all, on the pain of being thought mean. 
This rivalry of bringing the largest number of followers 
the bridegroom can muster, and of entertaining them 
sumptuously by the bride’s father, is the cause of the 
ruin of many rich houses in Bihar. 

The same idea is in the following saying: effarrif 

Bin boldye hrl? bale sdth dyr. ( “ Un¬ 
invited the whole family have turned up 

^ft rf ; Gaivf'/f git” Toeing is irony for remaining 
hungry, as in the expression ?TRT 11 tappar gtina” 

is to starve. 

3o4. Guests but in name. 

3M8 tffa w *=rro 

2Fdnn bh6' (jharnifa kinhj, 

Unlyalefo puhun jay. 

The hosts (people of t he house) eat meat and rice, while the 
guests have to return home with the sin on their shoulders, 
*>. the sin of having had the goat killed for their sake, 
in n. rtc only, while other.-, have really enjoyed the feast. 
Said when any one la. to bear the blame without profiting 
in the least. 

b'V>. Assuming tlm hostess. 

3 MM »U<T ^.T,T> trO?' 5|^«T if»lO 

Bhat <!(V ;e7.ro, y nrosr baitklan JHiwgro, 

Tin*, feint {HI. dull and rice) A given by another; but 
Jinny am (unasked) does the hostess ! 


TAIN tsr/tf 
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Parosab” is to serve up dinner, to place food 
before quests. 

mat “ Mancjaro ” is an assumed name. 

Said of one who officiously puts herself forward. 

^d5G. Assuming a leading part in a marriage ceremony. 

^Z1 


Beta loti kckro , gurhathc baithlan Mangro. 
f be son and daughter of others (are being married), but 
MangrOj a stranger, (officiously) ( nines forward (o perform 
< he ceremony of Ourhaihc. 

WTft “ JIangro " is the feminine of Mnngar\ also 
SLiugriP The terminal li op besides denoting the 
feminine gender, implies a familiarity or regard, for the 
person. 


The ceremony of G trluithi is thus described by 

^fr. (irierson in bin bool- »[ “Biliar Peasant: Lid —“In 
Ibis ceremony the elder brother of the bridegroom (or in 
default of him some elder of tin bridegroom's family) 
offers sweetmeats, mobiles 0 ltr ) and ornaments to 
l ' lL ‘ brid . Ho thou takes some betel-leaves and lyre ill 
bis right hand, and pi -sues it against the bride’s forehead, 
at the .'Mine time pressing his left hand against dm back 
°t her head. These two ceremonies are together called 
band ‘-.a, J^^^tgutlodlhiov JTtJTOM guvlm" '//, and 
s, gniiy (bat ] iu ] ias torched her once lbt* all, and. that ii 
J 0 touches her .igain, he . ill be guilty <*f a sin. ,, 


u n * ^ j c host and be (o got broken bits of cake. 
$4: ijc^ qfc njf-gT hKT 
Jel'to hhoj id're nr a br> . 

^ his toast, and he gets broken bits of cake! 


misr/f 
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“ Bhoj ” is food, feast, ^rj “Bara” or cjrrr “ tara ” 
cal.es of “ XJrid pulse fried in rjlii or oil. 

“ Khanra ” is broken, a corruption of T^TTg 
“ khanda,” a piece. 

Said when a man who has a right to receive or who 
ougln (o receive tno best (of things) gets inferior things 
instead. 


358. Grandfather’s funeral ceremony. 

3’fc ssj^ifc ^ 3-TT^T Wt ^ 

Jin! uni j;o dukan, diblaji he phateha. 

A confectioner’s shop: it is easy to say, “I give the 
who’o ,>f it away in my grandfather’s funeral feast! ” 
tRh^T “ Phateha ” or un^fT phateha is a feast in 
■honour of the dead at which sweetmeats, etc., are first 
offered to the saints, and then given away for nothing. 
It is a P< i-ian word. 

Said when one makes free with another’s things to which 
ho lias no right, just as the man .who has not paid for the 
sweets (but wants to make a show of observing his 
ancestors’ death ceremonies) can easily say, “ Here is a 
wl'oh shop: 1 give it away in honour cmy dead 
ancestors’ funeral feast.” Also said when one wastes 
rtckh.s.dy another man’s things or makes a vain boast. 


JJ ‘ ! '} 'Si coad Bat are and t r n v!t n ji(jca t)!'. The Bcopa/'d 

cannot chanyc hi* spots. 

Notwithstanding all charms and incantations, the 
boy will not change his habit. 

3M<> ^cTHt ^rr, zWt ^j| jpif 

IB/no knra/l jOrjn to, ad. !.d ma h.dthiluTi uhc konati. 
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on may practise as many spells and charms as you 
like, tli e dear boy will still ? it in the same corner! ■/./•. will 
never leave his way. 

A man who, in spite of all persuasions and urgings, still 
adopts the same course as a force of habit, may bo said to 
S° to his usual corner “ charm they never so wisely.” 

A satirical way of condemning a reprehensible force of 
habit. 


J dGO. The rope burns, but not the twist. 

$§o *tt 

JcFiwat'jarcfa ainthm najarc . 

I he rope will burn, but not the twist. 

Ibis is a fact: the rope will burn into loose ashes where 
l * has not a twist; but where there is one, the. impression of 
n remain even in the ashes. 

Sa. l in reference to an invt'eralo habit which always 
sticks to one. 

'■» *1. A dog’s tail can never be straightened. 

^ ^ ^TTvT *rreT f? ei? 3? 

.hukiu' lcc jJoFicM hCtr<th Jnri r/uriJi, f*ib hu L rh Zv /> rh. 

J be dog’s (ail, even if buried I'm twelve years, will remain 

crooked as ever. 

Same application as the last proverb (WO). 


•G>,. JTali de ad, bur si ill he shakos his head. 

Sayre (Utar ij/dran kha \ 

31 iuin l yuan A / * /cut h u i a y< * 7. 


It 
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His whole body has been devoured by jackals, still ho 
w ill not leave off shaking his head. 


An exaggerated way of saying that 'one will not give 
up his vicious habits though reduced to the last extremities. 

363. Can the crow become white by eating camphor? 

Kano kapuv hhaik ajar hold / 

Can the crow become white by eating camphor? 

E.E. “Can the leopard change its spots?” 

364. Heart's dearest wish—what does a blind man want 
but his two eyes? 

Amlin a chuhe du dnkh. 

Whnt <loos a blind mail want but his two eyes? 

Used to express the greatest wish of one’s heart. 


ITushond ami Wife ,. 

■ The In i band claiming unmerited service from 
the wife. 

fsRFT TJTC rpm TRY 

/ i « birte por (alto pCuuo. 

For what action (d». you expect your foot to bo washed 
in) lukewarm water? 

On the return home of the hush md, the wife is \ peeled 
to wash Iiir% loot in lukewarm water: if hi' has returned 
emptY-hand. I, with nothing to show for his absence, his 
win- i.,i< ' satirically u.di, “for wliafc service or token of 
love do you < xpoi t this warm reception?” Said to an | 
nudosrrvi.v n/ei who exncefs u favour, or to one who has 
o grounds or no tin he* for asking a favour. 

( 

t 
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The origin of this saying is ascrihorl to tin following 
lines, where it corues out with telling effect: 


'3r: to fqs mx w nT^TTT 

§Nt TJqi ^ *ft 

fq^ri?? 51T»i. cfTrfSf qT*ft *fr»R 

Tf*I '-iMpT B ftTK^T 3J^TT*ft SffH qy cT^riT T(q> 

Bclrah 'faints par pin mor d<\ audit nuMia n h dihdc. 
Lend a ck na den fin do, kancat pher k< rah gar su. 
iiltor hhaejab jrirtam Jdg< } lata! pdni aid rat a lag \ 

Jlakh undid! do tiriya am kdai, kaun bit f (t par tatta pit :t. 

After twelve Ion.* years the husband returned home; but 
(forgetful of his wife) he placed his couch on the t >p-$t< i ey. 
He neither took anything (Jit. one tiling) nor gave any¬ 
thin; {/if. two tilings), but turned olf to sleep. In the 
morning, when he awoke, li- wanted wuiin water ior 
ablution. T pon which the wife ooquettishly smiled and 
asked, “ For what service done is this warm water re¬ 
quired ? ” 

\ 8G0. The difhdc • ‘ of the husband in nrikiiu; pro* uts 

to his wife ill ' is father’s house. 

^ $r*iT % *ifq qf.;‘< ^ OfigT sinr 

$ai]f In hr at Jan bhftiya fee ndafi chftr r t Cthir • 

The vifo decked in the anklets bought out of the earnings 
of the husband, but put down to the brotln i, g<v s to her 
itlic-in-la *s. That is to ay, he g <*ch to her tui^er-in- 
hnv s house decked in the orn merits }/ based from 
the liiibhmid’s hard earnings; bill slu pretends that 
it has h-cn given (o her by her brother. This speech 
is ->imoil at the wife by some oi.c of the Ihther-a * 





'law’s house (probably tbe sister-in-law, wlio is always at 
daggers drawn with her brother’s wife} with the object 
of running her down for making a boast of her brother’s 
generosity, when it is really to the husband that her thanks 
are due. It usual for the father and brother to make 
presents to the bride when she is returning to her 
husband’s home. The shaft is therefore really aimed at 
their poverty in being unable to make her a present 
when returning; while she, to conceal this fact, puts 
on the ornaments given u> her by her husband, so that 
it may be concluded that she has received them at her 
father’s liouse. 

Among respectable natives of Bihar a husband, out of re¬ 
spect, avoids giving presents to his wife in his father’ - house 
or in his presence, as behaviour likely to hurt his father’s 
i eel i rigs by showing hh • n deuce. While in his father’s 

hd cjo* -tdl maintains the appearance of being dependent 
on liini ; and therefore loaves the support and care of bis 
wo to his parents. If he should make any present to liis 
wih-, lie do. so stealthily, so as not to injure the feeling 
of dependence. Tn a well-regulated family this feeling of 
filial reverence L carried so f ;r that it is considered highly 
disrespectful for a son c • it to speak to his wife in the 
premiao of his father. A respectable native gentleman, 
in Government service, told the writer that during his 
father’s lif-tirne, ho never attempted to send anything 
directly to hi family, who were living in his father’s 
limv:. All or the greater part of his earnings he would 
remit regularly to his lather, and even look* d to him 
c his winter clothe^, which he rarely bought himself. 
One year the cold weather clothe 5 wci>' late in reaching 
him, but still hi never bought any himself: lest he should 
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giro L!s old father au idea that he was becoming less 
dutiful. 


Another explanation of this proverb is:—The anklets 
have been purchased from the earnings of her lover (i.e. 
she pretends they are a present to her from her brother). 
She wears them and goes to her father-in-law’ house ! 

This is a taunting speech made by some enemy of the 
wife, charging her with infidelity. The meaning is, that 
the anklets she has got on have been really given to her 
by her paramour while sho was on a visit to her father’s 
house naihar). But she has given out that they 

are a present to her from her brother; and decked in 
these she now goes back shamelessly (with this price of 
her unchastity) to her father-in-law’s house, t.e. to her 
husband! Said when the credit for anything is gi\en to 
one who does not deserve it. 

367. When the cat is away, the mice do play. 

TJW[ Sj% I 

liaja yaiftj ahftik rat tin chlnitak . 

When the king is away, the (jueen is freo to act a ’ 
she likes! 

“ (hhntkah " is to get i iv from ro .( .int : to dart 
off, to rebound, to be scattered, and anictk is lit . u to get 
entangled or to get capture d.' 9 

E.E. “ When the cat is away, the mice will play.” 

368. Husband unsnitfed to the wife. 

^ ^ w. f^f^T 

Ha .v taltun u nek , bhai ' •* fnk<in didiya nnl. 

Ho is not suited to me, and my sister-in-law is not suited 
to iny (elder) brother-in law . 


<*** • G OtfeX 

I3IIIAK l’UOVERBS. 

u L ,” “h<\” is the husband. Tt is never (lie custom 
in Indian domestic life for the wife to cull her husband 
by his name, or even to repeal his name to another person. 
He is always spoken of as “ he,” or, if he is a father, he 
is spoken of as “the father so and so.” The same rule 
is also observed by the husband when peaking of his wife. 
“ iJJ^nsur ” is the elder brother-in-law and 
“ duliya” is bis wife; the elder sister is ad¬ 
dressed as “ didiya” TftTpft “ Oof hi ” are sisters-in-law. 

ihis proverb is supposed to be said by the younger 
sister-in-law in self-praise. The meaning is, that my 
husband is not suited to me (i.e is not so good as .1 am) ; 
while my sister-in-law is not suited to my elder brother- 
in-law, i.e. he deserves a better wife. Said sarcastically 
when p‘« pie i‘link they arc wrongly “mated.” 

dob. A greedy wife. 

3 io hpi 

^fer % tf^^T : afi 5 t'T 

(^Tfw *{ ^Icft) 

Jrh"> iumtyi dahtuli , ohnr htn Miay, 

Dahl ..v itohri'jtt kha<;h r h, ];ha yenl, 

Jla> '■ .y ( lr i,(ttnt hdhl (or U tr 'yd hah'ih do), 

W hoev.M lias a wiiV with her front teeth protruding i< 
vei\ lu . lor ..ith them she can \(tji]h up the cooking 
pot i <)i ail its contents) for anythin ’ being leit. that 
i' out • i ill' question ! r \ his 's of course said in irony. 

A jtishand is lucky to pos •*- -u<-h a wife, who wdl 

a' 1 .joshing to b wasted, . obe\.n the scraping.*! 
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370. The paragon oi‘ a wife gives a pommelling to her 
husband. 

3 3 0 ^ civile TjfrfcJW WTT 

Him banli pntibarto mis-.ir lih-.tilan bhttrfo. 

From a desire o imitate another she pretended to 
become a paragon of a wife: but the end of it was that 
her poor husband got a pommelling. 

“PaMbaria” is 11 wife devoted to her husband, 
a dutiful and faithful wife, who is entirely subservient 
to her husband’s commands. 

This proverb is ascribed to the following story : -V wite, 
by her constant dutiful conduct towards her husnnnd, had 
attained that perfection which devoted and dutilul wives 
are said to attain, namely, superhuman powers. On 011 c 
occasion a friend (who was the reverse of dutiful), being 
on a visit to her, observed that this pattern of a wife, on 
being called by her husband, had leit the pestle, with 
which she was engaged t the time in pounding vice, h 
she had lifted it in the net of pounding, lost delay might 
occur in bringing it d..wn to the mortar; but, strar.co 
to say, the pestle, instead of coming down, remained 
suspended in mid-air. When she returned, her astonished 
friend asked her how s f was able to perform sindi a 
miracle. “My friend,” Mid the good wife, “this ir the 
result »>i* being dutiful imd obedicii) to \ our husband. 
lho scold of a wile, who hid a h upecked husband, re¬ 
solved to try flic experiment. Thinking that she had 
at last, uttained lho perfection die hud observed in n«T 
friend, no wonted to make a display of it, ; d ins, 1 
a tow i’- <gh hours. The iVieiid- came according t° inVita- 
‘•aii,aru the pounding of i icn wenten; out the unfortunate 
husband, who took little intend in lho experiment, had 








gone to sleep inside the house, and failed to call out fo 
his wife at the right moment, as had been previously 
arranged. At last, tired of waiting for her husband’s 
caJ, she threw the pestle up; but, instead of its hanging 
in mid-air, as she had expected, it came down on her, to 
the great amusement of her visitors, not to sav anything 
of the hurt she received. Enraged at her failure, which 
she ascribed to her husband, ^he rushed in and belaboured 
him with the pestle. 


37 1 Hard won prize. 

30^ f^fv^ V ?*IT 

Dili in Mmfr pai raJcii haya. 

God has given, but aft«*r the greatest hardship. 

Ibis proverb is in the language peculiar to the Mo- 
La medan weavers. 

►Said when one obtains anything after the greatest 
trouble—after lie is made to sweat for it. 

Helplines*. 

2. He only joins bread who can’t make them. 

3 9^ % ^fr?TT% ^^jTT %% 

Pained roti sc y an yen r . jrkra apna bclo nan dire, 

H joins Jniinl-made bread (cooked by another) who 
cannot make them himself. 

“ Juri /fieb ” Is to join hand-made bread in 
couples as they are cooked, and fold them two by two 
(the usual way they are served up), ^^prrr “ Jielna ” 
is a wooden rolling-pin with which the dough is rolled out 
inro thin circular she tv 

/ Hcm. Iio can make bread himself will not need the 
h» Ip of am : her (0 arrange t -m. 
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It is only those who uo not know the art of making 
hand-bread, who employ themselves in the ornamental 
duty of putting them two by two (as is the practice) 
when they arc made by another. Those who know it 
will of course lake a more active and useful part. It 
means that he who can- do anything himself will never 
wait for the help of another to finish up.. To the ?mno 
effect i- the saving xjcjjcra 'OzY “ Pakical 

roti joriaice ailan” Tie has come to arrange bread already 
cooked by another, i.c. after the real hard work Ins been 
done by others, he has come to take tho credit of it by 
doing something which is superfluous. 

3< 3. If every one takes to becoming pilgrims, who is to 
do the worldly work ? 


srsr cficjiT; W <\ ft' ft 

Srd) klikin' kdxhi jaihen in kauri kaun ilh'>rhihen. 

It all the dogs will go on a pilgrimage to 1'enures, who 
will search the pots and pans (for food) ? i.e. if every one 
will become pious, who will do the worldly work? Said 
when all take to a fancied work, leaving their legitimate 
calling, e.y. it might be said with r< lerence to the gem ral 
sci Ling after Government appointments and high educa¬ 
tion, “ If everybody will take to tho learned professions, 
v*ho will attend to the agriculture of the country?’ 


374. Ignorant villagers. 

Vjm grniciu uni Cir! log hnfoilje "ihn. 

Jl a camel comes t<> t 1 . village of ignorant people, they 
ell declare that their ancestor has risen from the dead ! 

tjrn gahn «.//, VL moans in a <h solute village. 
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in a village which lias been forsaken by all the bo*tor class 
of people. Hence a village inhabited by .low castes only, 
who are usually ignorant and easy dupes. 

Sai<! in ridicule of tho ignorance of the low-class villagers, 
who are always ready to worship any strange sight. 

3/5. Ignorant villager mulcted on going to complain. 

30M W ^Tiir wt wf 

^ qRT 

Led bah; men nikldyon, led hhalli hhibhs hyoh . 
hfttlk h hr Hi ha a mnrli, bail ha bail duhr ha dune. 

It is thus recorded in the red book (of laws and regula¬ 
tions) : 0 A\ he did the oiim 01 feed iiis bullock on oilcakes? 
as a convenience tho bullock became as unmanageable as a 
Ji.’ahinini bull * (and ceased to work from being over-fed). 
(The order) “ lie loves his bullock as well as pays a finer 1 

Ibis proverb illustrates beautifully tlie fleecing to which 
a *, ignorant villager is subjected when ho goes to complain. 
\Vh o ’ crtbc nature of his complaint, the tables arc turned 
upon him, and on one plea or another he lias to pay. 
Jkiv a. rude ignorant rustic is represented as relating his 
suu export* • !*< i*> his brother villagers 011 his return from 

a more than bootless compl lint, probably to the police 
duroga. JR quotes, to lie think , thechasto Urdu language 
of the court, quite unmindful that in hi attempt lio i. 
doing real violence to tho language. The story is that a 
village 7/7/, or oilman, who has last his bullock, goes to com- 
. in to tho police, fondly hoping that he will be helped to 
vi 1 * I bo Red I look (on which he lo' • s as tho 
sou of ii ’! justice) is brought, out. Tho cUrro^a gravely 
t‘ v .. leu] alter it if, I then piunouncee judgment in the 
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following words: “Hear you Tc/t, it is thus found in 
the lied 13uok: You are really in fault, why did you feed 
.>our bullock on oilcakes? Of course us a consequence he 
became unmanageable and ran away. ^ on are therefore 
clearly to blame, and you have to pay me. * He has 
lost his bullock, and, far from getting any help, he has to 
pay a line. It is a case of “ tho wolf and the lamb ! 

Ibis proverb illustrates the language a rustic (o 1 on war) 
uses when he attempts to speak 1 r rdu. 


Jewels. 

0. Ornaments as well as imaus of livelihood. 

^ f$7TTK 35 'V&K 
'Swnpat /,r aingdr bipat be altar . 

In easy circumstance ■> jewels are ornaments, in a 1 : ^ ly 

tlu-v arc a means of livelihood, ie. a hen in good ei.iv i ro¬ 
mances, tin y act us ornaments, but when want overtakes 
‘he wearer, they can be turned into money. 

I ne heavy ornaments worn as ankl* v and artuIt s 1>\ 
the poorer classes are therefore prized nmn on accouni 
et tluir weight than on account of their appearance. 

d77, J< , comforter. 

W ^ ifi ^ fa mm 

Ithal bhcl suiy&n 1a> bag/tea Jlwil kt began bac/ilat- . 

It is just as well that (my; husband bos been carried 
away by a tiger; for ho is irclu much "ion d 

labour. 

This would be aid by a third part (i a if bfl ii ; • 

'h * aggrieve*./ in mock-« “ngraluhi am U v a ga; i kwtlly 
inadequate to the loss iucurrcd, u»- said surcas* badly to one 
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who fooli■ * ly makes a heavy sacrifice and gains a trifling 
advantage. 


378. Love defies law. 

3 DC Tjsft ^iT ^ 5 

Marla maugi ruji , foi lea re gcion lee kcl/i. 

(M :ien both) man and woman are willing (satisfied 
consenting parties), what is the village Kuzi to do ? 

Lven the conservative mind ot tlie primitive villagers 
could see the unreasonableness of parting asunder two 
hearts that naturally drew towards each other: in such 
a case, what real power had the village magistrate? None 
at all. 

Minch i>f-maker*, 

d7D. Quarrels between relatives are always made up : 
mischief-makers return home disappointed. 

Sd- patohuja eke hoihen bhdbhu knlnu ffhar dial jaihe/i. 

The mother-in-law and the daughter-in-la tv will after 
dl make up their quarrels (/// will Lp one), the respective 
(opposite) mischief-makers will have to return homo (dis¬ 
comfited). 

i he proverbial quarr. Is and disagreements of the mother- 
and the daughter-in-law ar* not confined to Bihar 
only. Th os© who interfere are certain not to bo thanked 
for their pains in the e nd. 

<HT^?T ‘ ijd'hlij ktU'hi ” ar< the mi-vhief-niakcrs of 
the opposite side. “ Kutan oc “katni” is 

a njseliiel-maker, mio who s duces a woman, a procuress, 

“ ' go-bottfeco.” U hub ha menus of the opposite side, 

r:\spectivo. 
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380. Tie tells the thief to steal and the wealthy to keep 
awake. 


$ c 0 ^TT $ <Tft ^ T.W- 

C/ior kc hah chon karah, -aha kc knhejdgal rah ah. 

He 1 c 11s the thief to steal and the wealthy to keep awake, 
' o. causes mischief by carrying tales to the opposite 
sides; in other words, by informing each rival side the 
intentions of the other. A mischief-maker. 

The allusion here to *T*rt “Narad Jhtni,’' a sage 

(riski) who took a strange delight in communicating secrets 
to the opposite sides and bringing about a quarrel. Ilut 
his object was, they sa\\ to humiliate those who were proud 
of their strength and certain of success. 

E.K Runs with the hare and hunts with the hounds.’ ? 


Mother-in-law and Sister-: a-law. 

T8J. The happiness of one who lias neither mother-in- 
law nor sister-in-law, 

^ H7S? 'vf 

Scbi tm nunundj ghar apne anand. 

Having neither mother-in-law nor sister-in-law (to 
tyrannize over her), she is happy in her own house. 

1 he .i milier-in-law and h’.sIi c-in-law (hu->■ r:I ’h d-’er) 
arc thornu in tlie side of ilu 1 wife, who has scarcely am 
\o;ce ill household matters so long as iIm so, her opposers, 
are present. She cannot a-:> v vt her authority, and is, in 
fact, a nonentity during the hf. t.inio of the husband's 
mother. Therefore a wife who has net these causes of 
unhappiness by her side may be said ro be contented and 
tmppy 
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382. ^fiisfc is charming at a distance. 


3 C T IT % 3T5T 


Dur ke dhol rohdtcan. 


(dhol). 


Distant music is pleasant. 

It “ Dur” is distance. 

^frWT^f«T “ Softdwcm” is pleasant, agreeable. 

/V native s idea ol music is usually banging a drum 


One flawed for another's faxdi, made a scapegoat. 

383. Chnmrn < njoya, while Ik gal gets whipped for it. 

3^3 ^ -q<f xfTJTT, 

Sid/A pan /wrath Chamrn kora khdth Degdl. 

Of" wm enjoys ease and comfort (leaps the advantage, 
while Degdl gets whipped, i.c. is made n scape, out of. 
> :id when one ?u Tors lor the i'nult of another or is blamed 
though innocent. Usually said when one has illicit con¬ 
nection v. it'i another’s wife while another man gets blamed 
for it. 

lieu v- i: is commonly said, “T am a ‘ Degdl/ ” meaning 
I am a mere tool, or merely the screen. 

3'Si. For the Kike of one all arc disliked. 

Tlcfi k vfft fftsft rftcT 

£k l:e tUc thw lit. 

Owing to no 1» ing bit ter ‘11 three are hitter, i.c, disliked. 

For the flak of one I a company, the others, who are in 
any way conn,, led, get to be disliked and shunned. 

h.h. 1. “A Milc )< . \rii kavennth the whole lump.” 

.2. “One black sheep affects the whole flock '* 
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385. The man with a moustache is blamed for the 
thieving of the moustacheless. 

C/tori hare nmochhuja , htg jay mochhgarha he. 

The stealing is done by tho moustacheless, but the man 
with a moustache is blamed for it. 

Said when one is blamed for the fault, ol another. The 
idea is, that tho moustache tolls a tale when tho thieving 
has been done in the eating line. 

The same idea it • xpressed in the following proverb 
common in the Shahabad district : 

' wfw mr W'ffl sri 4V. 

Silhruja dull purr, blathwa ha hapdre btfr. 

“The small fish do the shipping, but it: -oines down on 
the head of-thc big fish,” that is to say, the small fry by 
jumping ab-lit afford a sign where the net ought to be 
cast ; and thus tho big fish aro eaughi while tho little 
one: escape through the mosln *. The moaning is that 
when tho time of reckoning comes t.h “ : mall ” men, who 
have really done tin mischief, escape, v.hile the 4 big 
are caught and butter. 

38fi. Sho in tatters is blamed for the one wh .* wears 
ornaments. 




K'L .t hart: uathadli lag jay diirkulnh* he. 


The mischief is done by the wmuan wearing the nose- 
fiig, but she in tatiers is blamed for it, •>. tho p *r 
woman is bl lined for the fault of the well-to-do. 
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387. Priest and musician in one. 



Guru he guru hajanujah he hajariiyfoi. 

A holy father as well as a fiddler. 

Said when one man unites i.i him two opposite functions. 

In tile east of Gaya a class of Brahmans who actually 
combine the two functions are satirized here. They play 
on the drum while performing 1 the religious ceremony; and 
it is sa d that to ridicule this absurd practice this saying 
is used. 


388. Physician prescribing according to the pat ient’s wish. 

«f»T 

■h rogiya ha bfia/re, sehi baida pharmuwe* 

‘Whatever the patient likes the doctor prescribes, that is, 
a sick man does no' usually get what ho wants to eat,'the 
d. :t< prescribes a regimen which is distasteful: so when 
one finds that tilings arc taking place after his heart, 
exactly as ho wishes, this saving is used. 


Quarre/mue Wotuui, Firebrand'^ etc. 

389. Quarrelsome women recommended to quarrel with 
decency. 

3 C Q W tjftfw ^ 7^ 

Lar par oh) n did ruh/i. 

Quart 1 you (won n ) neighbours, but be not unmindful 
of shame. 

'i hose who have any experience of Indian villages 
wiH .n*adih nd vividly recall the common sight of 
an altercation between two viragoes, g -Pci luting and 
screaming with nil their might regardle-j of shame, and 
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on pouring out on each other without delay the full 
vials of their wrath. On such an occasion a ready by¬ 
stander would, half in derision, half in earnest, recommend 
them “ to keep some breath to cool their porridge.” 

“Bid” literally “eye”— hence shame, 
bight, but please preserve a little shame in your eyes 


300. A fire-brand, wherever she goes she sets people 
by the cars. 

ZQO ifij %n Sj St ^TT^T qysft 

Jene gcli hht.ro rani. !r Ic ijeli fig jmni. 

herever went Queen Grass, she took with lit t lire and 
water. 

Applied usually to “a fire-brand,” “a mischief-maker.”. 
A woman with mb hief-making propensities strongly 
developed would take with her wherever she went her 
unhappy facility of sotting by the ears all her neighbours : 
she would thus carry with her fire and water—the two 
elements at. war with each other. 

“ Khvr ” is coarse grass, and easily takes tire wl n 

dry. 


301. Ihe misfortunes of a husband win* has a scold of 
a wife. 

3W ^TRT nr mr! tjcfiinr itc ^ 

H ¥ITHt W gFP|«ft V*di 

ti'i ' sfi’ !•’<• mt ri'.lah Her ke eke, 

1'iii dukyant mto khdilah , main kidim.di ,ke. 

I made (oooktd) seven cnk(>s of u seer each, and one <>t 
fourteen seers : You “ burnt beard ! ” ate up all the -even, 
" bile I of high lineage ate- the one only ! This is east at. 
a vile v.ho is a scold,.but who professes to bo innoiunt 
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find content with little, while in reality she grcedilv 
eat- up even her husband’s share, [t is supposed to be 
innocently spoken by hie wile, while in fact she is be¬ 
traying her own failings in the speech. 

“ Dahijaru ” is a contraction of TP5^ “ darhi 
i,i‘. one whose heard has been burnt, a term of 
ieminine abuse, io burn a man’s beard or moustache is 
to disgrace him by casting a slur on his manhood. This 
js one of the many quaint abuses peculiar to the women 
of the low class in Bihar. They are far from being held 
in :uch abject subjection (in domestic matters) as is 
commonly supposed, and often mutant uncommonly “ hot” 
for their husbands with their sharp tongue (if not with 
their fist-,), whenever they happen to incur their disph asuiv. 

! • ' - • bulary is copious indeed FTei 

are a few: ?Tf5R:T “ Muhjaru," one with a burnt face; 

a;Vi-:ir “Paynjru;(!t,,-i” ono with a burnt head¬ 
dress ; apRlif <S?T “ ■/nun il/inha ,” one whose youth is 
ou the decline, or, rather may you youth or manhood 
tail you; f«nft yTT <% JS r ir/orn,’ one so unfortunate as not 
to possess a son Hit. one without, logs); “ /{Jnt/c- 

>'■ ./.a//, ono whoso face is smeared with ashes, lienee one 
disgraced, or one who ought to be ashamed of himself,etc. 

Thi- proverb is a verse (tho 2nd) out. of the following 
hitter lampoon stylod “ The misfortunes of a husband who 
has a shrew at home.” In this lampoon is adopted the 
• : . v! " 80 oortfBhn ill radian swewna and pasquinades of 
putting '.bo ridiculing speech in the mouth of tho object 
to be ruiic ded, and thus by irony mak.ng him or her 
uppear sell-convicted. Ilere thi-- speech, which really 
ridicules h«r, is made to appear as though uttered bv 
tin- wife, .illbough it is evident that nobody in bn 
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senses would make such a confession. The implied 
meaning is tliat. this is how a scold is supposed to treat 
nor husband. Some guests having casually dropt in, she, 
instead of taking it in good part, at once turns round 
and accuses her husband of having invited them, which 
is not a fact, because their coming was quite accidental, 
•‘lid foretold by the crows (an omen always relied on 
Having lalselv accused him of being greedy and of 
inviting these guests, she next taunts him with his 
poverty, aud in her endeavor s to chow what a good 
housewife she is iu trying to make both ends meet, she 
betrays her own niggardliness by the oonfes>iim that 
6ho has poured a lot of water into the rice to increase 
V s T uan tily. She further adds to her guilt and makes 
hu cu»e very much waive by confessing that she (being 
leallv a witch at heart) h. • caused the death of (/•'. has 
eaten up) her friends ;tud relatives both . 1 her father’s 
and father-in-law’s houses, and is now going to supplicate 
(no gods ui the most lerau manner for tin' death of her 
husband. It shows tliat llio saying, “ Every man can 
tame a sinew, but be that bath her,” is universally true. 
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Tain re pur a I; ft ke abhacj, karkasa jdhi re ghare. 
Chhappar par je kaua baisal, pdhun aile tin 
Tan, dahijarn, pal tun teklah , goihiha Ido nahin lln 
Sat scr ke sat pakauluh, chaudali scr Ice ck. 

Tint, dahijarn , sdto khailah, main kulwanfi el\ 

Khudi rfiunJn b■ bit at pakauluh , adahan delfjih ba/rut. 
Bhar kathauta mdhr pasauluh pza na dahijarn he put 
Noihar khailah sdsur khailah , k ha Hint kid pat hear 
Gang a pais ke dhchar bimeoh , lab rmdheh bhatdr . 


The misfortunes of a husband who has a shrew at home. 

Although the sitting of the crow upon the roof foretold 
the coming of the three guests (still the quarrelsome wile 
reproaches her husband thus:) “It is you ‘burnt-beard ! 1 
who have detained these guests : why don’t you go and 
pick up goihiha Y 99 ( : .e. cowdung fuel, to prepare food* for 
. them). 

(Then comes the above proverb, 2nd verse, in the above 
lampoon.) 

“ f cooked rice out of khudi chuni and put plenty of 
wale’ in it. I have poured it out in the wooden platter: 
go and have your ‘ fill/ you son of a burnt-bearn ! ” 

1 have eaten (ie. caused the death of) those at my 
fathcr’b house and those at my futher-in-luw’s, and all 
juv relations, and now I will get into the Ganges and 
pray tor the douiii of my husbend. 

cfrpSTT Kano babul, “Augury by crows*' (“ AuffU- 

tiuf/t ( • aiibus ”), is a corrmi' n mode - f ascertaining about 
the coming of friends and good n^ws. If, on being 
questioned, it should fly away cawing, it, is a certain sign 
that guests will come, or good news reach the person who 
asks. In lln lexfc it means that the arrival or visit of the 
guests w; iguified by a crow alighting on the roof, m*. 
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husband had nothing to do with inviting them. A 
crow is supposed to know where anybody is because its 
cr y is (ham, (//dm, u place, place.” 

Different auguries are drawn from the crow alighting 
on the edge, the middle, or the ridge ot a roof of a 
thatched house, as in a Sanskrit verso of which the 
following is a translation : if on the edge and it utter 
a caw and fly away, it means the approach of mis¬ 
fortune ; if on the middle of the roof, it signifies the 
advent of good news, or a meeting with a dear friend : 
if on tlio ridge, it forebodes a death in the family, loss of 
property, or a difference botW'on friends. 

l'he following minute instructions are given for inter¬ 
preting the cawing of a crow. “ As soon as you hoar a 
crow, pick up a long straw or grass and measure its 
shadow by finger-lengths. Add 13 to it. Divide the 
total by six. The remainder will tell you the t*\vs the 
crow brings. If one , then be sure of gain; if t'fo, expect 
guests; if three, an immediate quavr*l in the home; if four, 
a death ; it’ fire, a theft. If there k no remainder,then the 
crow is simply calling out l<> its mate” ( . fie cawing 
has no meaning). 


^ LU ' ,: ^ u • ure grains of,.vice broken in 
husking, and used by flu: poorer class of people: here 
inen ii, to indicate their poverty and inability l*> entertain 
guests. 

is hot water in which ru e is boiled. 
A huge quantity of winer i-. put to increase the mdhr or 
gniol, which is draim-d oil and di .uk by In- p ll0r . 

“ Anchor bii ■■■!, " » u ns n> hold the hem 
of he sheet to the -uu in the net of praying for air 
wish. To get into tli<; (hinges and supplicate in this 
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~ Jnannor 18 t!lc most solemn way of praying for any wish to 
be granted. 


392. A shi' vr strikes terror into a demon even. 

3^' ^ '^afTT^T $Vf«T qYqT 

5 5T?i'cflqT ^fiqrf qT^V % % vrr’T 
Ji j‘ii< h[nn nagar vjilral, rahns chhuralpipnr. 

Se jogdipa (heat Lari ., hath,. (,: lc mumr. 

TJiat Jagdipa, who desolated the town (and on whoso 
account) the demon even left his habitation of the Pipal, 
is now coming with a pestle in her hand. 

srn^tn “ Jagdipa ” was a village termagant, who by 
her constant brawling made it so unpleasant for her fellow- 
nl! gei.-i that they finally quitted the village. When 
there was w one left to quarrel with, .die, it is said, used 
i i M-iii her rago on a pipal tree. Every morning arnud 
'■i. ■ her oroom she would attack the tree and vociferate. 
A demon, who dwelt on this tree, unahle any longer to 
stand il.i> ■ ally invasion, also leit his abode and sought 
refuge elsewhere. 

Ihi-. saving is used as an invocation to exorcise evil 
spirits. Her name is -efficient to make any demon flee. 
Also s. id in joke when one noted for her temper is coining 
to a place. 

Quarr,i< and Johr 

■dJ-i The root of qua pels is practical jokes, as the root 
of disease is cough. 

m smi k 3 r¥t fl -7 % ITT 

Jhagra hr , ;r huh t og /v jar hhuusi. 

1 he root of quarrels is practical j-ikee, just the root 
of all sickness is cough. 
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t-e. Practical jokes invariably lead to quarrels, just as 
eough, if not taken care of in proper time, leads to other 
diseases. 

Sisters. 


d94. Envious tears of au older sister. 

3^8 ^ f\^ *lcRTf 

ChhotklJcc liOtj fjitunucdh bur hi bait bid- rore (utyanudn. 

-Tlie younger sister is being married, the elder sits weeping 
at homo. 

It is seldom that a.i elder sister is not married before 
he younger. If this happens, it is probably due to some 
delect in her, and therefore a cause of grief. 

“ GarahatJi” \> the ceremony o’ ;■ in g to the 
bride and bringing her home to her husband’s house for 
tbe consummation of the marriage 99 (Grierson). 


Sympathy and tea* t of it. 
d‘kj. Pains of a chapped foot. 

3Q.M Tfiiz qq-pg ^ trn^f 

Jvkra (/(*.' phi U be,rap sejfinr (/arid pa rdf /. 

A variation e : 

^ ^ *nQT$; 

Jt\ /.( pdjh nn phatr bruv>\ so h:\fdnv pir pardi. 

One who has suffered from a chapped loot- knows the 
pain oi another (suffering similar! 1- ). 

U ,( b. Does a barren woman know the pain of childbirth? 
^V4 fa an*T tiTirm # tfn.-j 

Bittyh ki ji.hir jm-mut hi ,>m/. 

How can a Lumsn woman know the pain ol' childbirthr 
“ Uuhjh ' is a barren woman. 
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u Parmu ti ” is a woman after childbirth. 
tPC^ct “ Parmt” is the pain attending childbirth, 
i/h, ITe jests at scars who never felt a wound, 
express want of sympathy or feeling.) 



39 f. To cry before a blind man is to waste tears. 

'forcT ^ fit" ^nr ^PrtT 

Andhra he age row , a pan did a Jchoin . 

To cry bemre a blind man is to injure (lose) your own 
sight, (because he caiTt see and feci); useless supplication 
before one who cannot feel and appreciate. 

Cast at oiio who does not feel. 


398. Single-handed. 

^ ^rfT §i 

Eke pitta dar darhdr , m haithlan chhlhi he debar. 

An only son, he has to attend court as well as to sit 
b' fore the fire-place, ie. single-handed he has to perform 
both domestic and outdoor work. 

Said of one who has Inobo ly o help him. 


Son. 

3/ 9. An unworthy son. 

3^0. $ SR WR 

Aural bans hainr he /nb /amle put kamCil. 

The house (race) of* K : , v ill be extinct now that (a 
son cal lea; “ Perfection is b* rn. 

Knbzr'' name of a faqir, great senior. 

Rp-T ‘ Kamal” iPeihan), is u name meaning “Per¬ 
fection/* 

I he me ming is, that a faqtr is always humble, never 
assuming, j, therel-ue a son is bora io him who prides 
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nnself on being perfect, who fancies that he excels in 
worldly matters, then surely the venerable family of the 
fuqlr will no longer continue to be venerated. “ Kamal” 
111 common parlance also means “ an acute fellow,” “ a 
sharper,” “a fop.” Kama! was flic son of the famous 
Kablr, and spent his time inventing proverbs in refutation 
°f those invented by his father. Hence the proverb has 
two meanings: “Even if your son is named Ka-nal (per¬ 
fection), if he is a bad son, your race is mined.’ 


400. The brave, the suit, and the enterprising sun avoid 
the beaten track. 

800 ^cjj ijyft HiOH 

Lilfi/c (/art chafe lik< chafe kaput 
Tin lil: par ut chafe annua, xafi, anput. 
i he unenterprising (bad) son travels on the beaten road 
ju.^t as a cart moves on the wheel < 1c. But three do not 
mow on the wonted lines, the bold, the safi 9 and the 
enteipricing (good) son. 

r hho meaning is, that those who arc not entorprh/ng 
hdlow the same old course (profusion) as their tbrefatl. 

(l just like cart wlieoh which mast move on the wheel* 
'uailv. It is only those who arc bold, arduous, nd enter- 
prizing, that depart from the bealmi track nd mark out 
a course for themselves. The*e are the WR1 annua 1 lie 
,im> (or “picked man”), who, leaving tin calling of 
lnS uuct ‘" Lor «* becomes a . vo warrior; the di t 

i> se devoted to her husband that at his death she 
bum on bis funeral pyre; and the sapuf, 
| u g <ud oi worthy son who like to distinguish linn < if. 
-lm wold* Art]atf mid .S npiit <;re not to be taken too 
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literally (o mean “bad” and good sons, but rather one 
who is too “ goody, goody/* and one who is independent 
enough to chalk out a new course for himself. 


Singing. 

d01 (j( ad sin<^crrs are apt to be bored. 

^ VfT f^Tfrl^TT *TT 

ni» an gitiya gdib, nun numrwa dhniljaib, 
i* .hull T sing pretty songs, nor will they compel 
nu - to sing at the wedding feast, lit. take me by force to 
the weddii g house to sing. 

Tho-c. vho sing well are usually asked to entertain the 
gu^t; at the marriage house tnaiinra ). 

dhcreioreany one who is bored on account of displaying 
her talents in this way may make a resolution never to 

give indie .lion of it, ho as to ..void being asked in future 

1 >perf< ruu Would be said by one who felt bored on being 
y< truly a d'-d to haul her services gratuitously in con* 
scqucnc' of her excelling in anything. 

limlit r keep my light under a bu hoi, than be uaked 
frequently to lend ii gratuitously ! ” or it may bo cast 
ironically at a bad Mngcr. 

402. Social aspirant snubbed. 

8P* vfq *rnrt$i 

{■hanbv yaile Chimin /■ jk/te, J)ube ji /uion ICig}Je . 
flic O u'tnhf I-caliman w* nl to become Chhabv (he. to get 
promoted to a higher ttatr ; but on the roa<l was s luted 
‘ ,a 1 .c. a lower Brahman). 

and C/iaubi are sects of Brahmins who lake 
their nunv- from being follow*.is ot' f tto or four Veda. 
JhU is i-.imply a pcs oi u words inu- and Ciuiube. 
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is a fictitious title, 1(; uniformly with Chaubc and 
Dube means one learned in the six Yedos, which is ail 
impossibility, as there are only four. lb illy a Chaubc 
ls not a higher Brahman tnan a D(tbc, bu( occasion b 
taken of the numeral prefixes hco and /'our to make a joke. 

1 sed in ridiculing one who seeks to lie socially raised, 
hut meets with a rebuIf. 


Troubles increased. 

40r*». She went to ask for a son, hut lost her husband. 
g0$ XTlit kift V7UX 

Put i/ulu'jr gaili, brief or tide <lt. 
f/iio went to ask for a son, but lost her husband. 

Y hen in the attempt to obtain anything one sacrifices 
sonic! king better, the above r aying is quota B is a 
common practice 1 • t ohildleas woman to go twid Sup¬ 
plicate certain gods with votive offering;* i«u n son. 

l (, b r le prayed that his tronoies may be lessens , but 
(hey 

" ure doubled. 

808 v£sn*PC ^<3 

Deokur (ji/e <iinn dukh. 

ITo went to (lie gods i.to kuo 11 ii liis ailliclion may l* 1 - 1 
leaned), but got his troubles doubled. 

"Deokur” is the pit op where a deity is invpkecl 
# ^ meaning is, that ho went f u supplicate the pula that 
his sufferings might bo les cued, lmt, nn th< contrary, 
1 i.tiie burdened with additional troubles. 

* <*id when one endeavours to get any weigh! remove*:, 
but i* burdened wiih more. There B tov. u * this 

*' M * **) -/*, or / */.// /, is the i mo of a town 
iu (jm\. i on a bank of n now-dcaurtod 1 d of the river 
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Son. It was here that pilgrims crossed the Son on their 
way from the north-west provinces to BajgTr. It is a 
holy place. Deofciut a means “ well of the* gods.” 


400. The dead boy had fine eyes. 

‘dOM STWT ^ W-2 

Ov Cs * 

Muala put Ice bay bar dnkk . 

The boy when dead is always said to have had fine (big) 
eyes, i.e. the dead child is always praised for its beauty 
by the motlr r. 

“ Jlig eyes *’ are considered an especial feature of beauty. 

Said when one praises anything that docs not exist 
any longer. 


Tobacco. 

406. The man who off rs you tobacco and lime unasked 
i Mire to go to heaven. 

g 0 & 5 fi TTTJI Si ^ 

*rPT»Jt % 

Chun (arnah'u sun he, bin mdruje je do 
f&urpuv, Narpur, Nagpur, f in an has kar Ic. 

The man v uo mixes tobacco with lime (for chewing) 
and off< is it without being asked, conquers (by his 
virtuou- action) heaven, eunh, cad the lower regions 
« m i«.M on). A common way of praising one who u- m ruusly 
oilers another tobucco. 

I 407. Tobacco is necessary for life. 

doo mu 

Jihur bhac tnunufi sa’>h pr; ftaka, chi f am hdjan !<!pe. 

^ »•» ak tl • puoph awoke and immediately the 

iiukl* as began to gurgle* 
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<f Tobacco is the subject of many proverbs,” says Mr. 


Grierson. 


“ A folk-Udo about tobacco runs that a villager who went 
to a distant village to vi-it his friends found them smoking 
in the morning before they hud said prayers, whereupon 
ho said the above lines. To which one of the smoking 
parly replied : 

Khaini khue , mi ph ooi pit/r, sp nar btddwah hi jr;/e . 

k Show me the man who can live without cither chewing 
or smoking tobacco.’ This verse lias passed into a proverb. 

“ Tobacco is often compared to the River Ganges, which 
has three streams, one of which flows to Inuven, another 
to hell, and the third to the world of mortals. So also 
tobacco has three branches, viz. snuff, which by being 
fmielt goes upwards ; smoking tobacco, which by being 
smoked goes downwards; mid chewing tobacco which 
S°es neither up nor down.” 


The devil even Hoc* from a thrashing 

*rrc; 3} wh 

C\ 

Mtf.r Ice dot v* bhnt b/icig>\ 

l^vxn the devil flees from a thrashing! •ovary one ’■> 
a * ! ,k< l ot a beating, even the devil. Hence it is often 
a^umt-d that what nothing will oik :t a beating will. 

this is literally believed by the people, though they 
n,a .v u °t frequently now resort to this means oi exor 
16111 - o e\ i 1 spirit tb ■ n \ I .«ve tal h poss« asion of 
* ,n ^ T| dividuul. Oq one occasion a servant boy, who had 
‘U^ittii jly committed a nuisance under a venerated Pipal 
as Jl punishment ibr the desecration, said to have 
J 1 Sm ‘^ by the insulted deity wb< presided over the 
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tree; because shortly after it he was taken ill with fever 
and ague. He was unmercifully thrashed by his master 
with the titnjosfc sang Jroid 9 in Ihe firm cbirviction that it 
was the surest way of frightening the devil ou of him 
RR'l saving the boy’s life. The boy recovered slowly, and 
the cure was ascribed to the whipping the poor boy had 
received. This is a story known to the writer. 


Thicrcs . 

409. Tl. thief on the contrary mulcting the police. 
tfGQ X3-TTT 

Ulta char hot wale dande . 

The thief, on the contrary, exacts a penalty from the 
watchman ! 

Used when (he right ord* : of things is reversed. 

110. Thick as thieves. 

=«m; Tfrftrer. hts; *ririr f*prr wri 

Vhor rJtor nr*- iCiul bhdi, '.anjhe hansutva dim'l jmjtu. 

Both are Lhieves: they arc like two maternal cousin* 
who keep the sickle ready sharpened in the evening (for 
operating at night). 

mfa'TTafrr HT Mawiuitt !>hdi" are maternal eoi.-iiu 
(‘‘Ons 4)i two sisters) who are said to be more attached to 
* r»e nnotl r than other cousins, probably because f, t ; 
liav( no pnmerty to sh rr, whereas sons of two brothej.-; 
usually i i v*i!. 

v aid ol, two who uro accomplices and help eacli other in 
o iy T.u,g< d wiclo ! uct, id hviurb out?. wd]y they 

do not nhow' it. 

*'• Ti'i.c !\r pi u-i i’ n pn I, ’ or 14 Thick es thi* ! ” 
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411. A thief’s heart is in the kakri li -Id. 

^ ^X\ 3i ^ ST 

Chonca he arm bct*< kukri kc'khct n\< n. 

The thief’s heart is set on the gnurd held, v. u thief sets 


Ids heart wherover lie can get to steal. 


412. With a thief he is a thief, to a watchman he h a 
servant only. 

Chorale sara chor pahrak sang 1 hands. 

With other thieves he is a thief, but in t.hc presoi o oh 
T he watchman he is simply a servant, i.< ■ who runs \ ith 
: ho hare and hunts with the hounds. 

“ Khaicasy” slave, an.ale louse servant i^irierson). 

lid. A thief is a thief, whether he steals a diamond or 
11 cucumber. 

8 r i3 qlTT ^ iftTT V* 

Chorja : snr hint U } waisnv khtrn kt\ 

A thief i hid’, whether lie steels a diamond or a 
cucumber. (hioumber is one of the cheap* < vegetables. 

111. A thief will not stick at a borrowed pint**. 


an *3TI% W \\ q> 

Chorjdnr rnangui hr l .sun. 
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A fearless robber : he sings in 
Wt Sendhi ” is the breach 
by thieves. 



tlie breach even ! 
or hole made in the wall 


Tf a thief sings in the act of stealing, he must indeed 
be impudent. 

^ lid of one who commits a fault and fearlessly proclaims 
A h °r iaughs over it; one who does anything wrong and is 
shameless enough not to beep quiet over it, but makes it 
a point to boast ver liis misdeeds. 


416. A thief: and with a face bright as the moon. 

Chor he murih ciintul ,<iar. 

The face of a thief and beaming like the moon ! />. a 
1 hief oug J to hide his face and be ashamed of showing 
it, and not “beam” like the moon. If any one commits 
a fault, and is ready to defend his conduct in a bare¬ 
faced manner, this proverb is used. 


417. Taking tick aim die. 

Lr udhtiri haucihh he ek rnri 

Taking a fuutida on tick promising to pay in Bai -akli! 

J»i dors and pedlars in Bihar go round selling their 
artielrs »ii 4 rude, postponing t lie icitlemcnl to JJuisakh 
(April- MY* ) when tho rtd'bl (or spring) crop lias been 
hurvi 'iml, Assafoolidu is one oj the articles commonly 
*’•' »d hi ilk: Way. It is used b ; the Biitaris in their fond, 
cttpcciully iu tL ir dull. 

t^aid when one tako- lick, ihoughtle. -ly promising to pay, 
without much pn yeet of being able* to do so. 
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^ 418. The idler (indolent). 

88^ ^ ^*1T 


Kdm na dhandha , roti band ha. 

Certain of his income (literally of ‘2*. loaves of bread) he 
neither works, nor has thoughts. 

Aimed at those who have a email fixed income and are 
idle and thoughtless in consequence. 

419. Undo and nephew always d loggerheads (paying 
oil* old scores). 

H'Ki fax VT. 

Chachcha char hhatija hu/f dutch c ha hr : r par pan h i bdji . 

The uncle is the thief and the nephew the magistrate, 
(it is a foregone conclusion that) the funner will recehe i 
shoe-beating on his head. 

Arum .. the natives if i- a common idea that there 
always ill-feeling between the uncle and nephew, owin 
perhaps, to the form* r always chiding the latter to mind 
h*s studios or duties, so that, when the nephe w gets 
chance, he is only too read}’ to pay off old scon s. *S. i l 
when ctny result is a foregone conclusion: when any one 
is sure to come to grief in an encounter. 

120. Vicissitudes of life. 

8*o x* trY f#i h) ^ 

In nctinon ki ehi b\Mkh t %cafi bh 

If is the peculiarir, of these < i yes: they have witnc w u 
these, now let them witness inose. 

“ Bind.-h” -.peoialily. ■ irac*. ristic, p culi: : . 

ftaid in self-consolation wl. n n e.»iup! n* and un¬ 
expected change takes place. It is the pmuli •rify of tie 

*• to witness all vicissitude** of life. 
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4*-l* ^ ailing for the auspicious.time may bring ruin. 




Ghari men gharjaie, rum ghari bhadra. 

The house is burnt down in an hour: while the unlucky 
p riod (during which no attempt must be made to save it) 
lasts for nin< hours. 

‘So long as the HsfT bhadra (inauspicious period; lasts, 
nothing that is to be a success ought to be undertaken. If 
therefore any one idly waits for the inauspicious hour to 
pass away, instead < f taking time by the forelock, ho may 
fitly be compared to the man who makes no attempt to 
save his burning house because tho inauspicious hour has 
not yet run out. 

Said sarcastically when any one idly waits for an oppot- 
cunity while it is slipping away. 

“Bhadra” the inauspicious period, comes round 
every month aud on eight certain days (30 dands, or 12 
hours, on each day). They are the 3rd, 7th, 10th and 
JLdth of the first or dark half ; and ilic 4lh, Sth, 11th, 
and loth of the second or ligln hal!’ of each lunar mouth. 
During these poiluh .luthing important is undertaken. 
Besides these t!i ro aro flic rqj “pachkha” or five 
unlucky days iu each inonl! when nothing connected 
with woodwork is und riakotg /. housoa f i.c. thatched 
houses)* are not 1* •gun to be built on those days, bamboo 
are not cut, y>. '\ ar« i"* 4 - constructed, etc. The pachkhn 
lasts f. shout tv > or i',r(e ! on uch of tho five days. 


122. Wi*n ref*.n rt pci j unco. 

TtJ ntjx *I 5 4 W ?T % 

( 'hay • 1 h iit n- ... , r rr , anra r ^Lijiiod hhnm\ 




e is neither a useful domestic mail nor a proper faqlr; 


by having hi# head shaved lie lias disgraced himself '. a 
in to say, ho is ncitliei fit for attending to d< mo-tic dufes, 
nor to worldly business: by shaving his head lie has 
rendered himself (deservedly) an object of ridicule. 

This would be said perhaps in self-reproach by one who 
had placed himself in a fix by his indecision. 

“One between two stools.’' The expression ,r * rqln 
>i'( hahar gage moans “fit for nothing/’ “of neither side,” 
id- “ neither of the bon so nor of outside.” 

*T3TTFct “Miiur .nunrich” to shave ones head as a 
first step towards becoming an ascetic /■ ‘responds to 
taking the veil by nuns). A man who has taken this 
stop, but has not had tlm moral cmirugc to leave hi home 
and worldlines?, might bo said to have disgraced him-elf. 


Widow. 

t A spinster weeping with a wid r,v. 

8^3 XT? TT? ft^PFT 

Ruhr ranr c'acnti ro f, a sang In gal kni*Ci>'o row 
A wid vv weep because she is a widow, • ul p / ip- a 
woman with a husband living (lie-abo cause to weep’ : but 
in their company a spinster ah: ■ > werps ! , 

“linin'" b a widow, and Tpsflrid **</■< ' a 

man'i<*d woman \s 1 so hild. :ud is alive : ffi'OTTt ** /* 

H 11 ilpmster, an unmarried girl. 

It is the right tiling lbr a v. alow lo \v< . p at nil tinio 
tor In v dopurul 1 1 baud. Sometimes Women whosi' 
husbands are nliv - mUo j*.i . in the wailing. 

1 he inclining i«, that it can be urtdci ^pod that a w mw 
' Vu 'P* 1 ■•a -.a she liu> K-a her husband; .ml perhaps a 
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wunzan who has her husband alive also has cause to weep 
wlieii in company of widows (perhaps she is bewailing 
liei husband 3 faults); but the marvel is that an unmarried 
woman also in their company weeps just the same as 
tins do. 

Aim (1 at loose who do anything (grieve for example) 
,n unu of others or who pretend to grieve with others 
while they have really no cause. 

4 - h Handful of bangles or a widow. 



liitl ’T have a handful of bangles or at once be a widow, 
have no ornaments. Variation is, “ Either have a 
: < id full of vermilion or at once bo [i.c. behave like) a 
widow.” AVidows seldom, or never, adorn themselves, all 
o v naim bs and decorations are forbidden. A woman who 
b' a widow has lo break her lac bangles at. once. 

The ‘lea is perhftp- that as suddenly and surely as a 
v. ui; becomes a widow > >.c. from having a handful of 
orn molds she .sinks to 01 m who 1 st henceforth avoid all 
A ,(1 . of ornaments) so should you arrive at a conclusion. 

It : a quaint way of urging one to choose one of two 
com-*, s, and not to vacillate; to come to the point at One ;; 
to decide one way or the other. 



4. ». W c Idiug of the uuseless woman and nine hundred 


f^T-TT? ^ If 

f i L ’ iiod/t nuo sui bfuik'rth. 


misTfy 



It is the wedding of the nose-clipt (woman) hut there 
are nine hundred obstacles. 


A noseless woman is devoid of beauty, and certainly not 
likely to be sought after. Mo objections are likely 10 1 • 
made from her side on the score of the amount to he paid 
by the bridegroom (as is usually the-case about wedding 
presents). Ilcr marriage therefore- ought to be the easiest 
thing in the world, llcnco in the accompli shim nt of any 
ordinary duty, if a hundred obstacles are met with, thu 
saying is used. Making too much fuss about a little 
matter. 

RE. “Much ado about nothing” “ Tempest in a 
teapot/' 

426. "Wedding headdress made of mango lea\ $ * vc 

8^$ TftT «r fail h: 

Jlaur id mile /d/i urn he pahre sain. 

It the (proper) wedding headdress cannot be had. then 
mango leaves will answer. 

i( Mmt** is the headdfr&s worn by Ilin&d ferid* 
grooms during the marriage ceremony. It is m ule oi 
talipot leaves, and in souk ])!at*es ol date loaves. 

•Said sarcastically when SOuiotihing else f mau tO fttis ^ r 

r the proper thing in an huur of need. 

127. The song ought to he for her whoso wedding it is. 

8^ 

tji'.kar wdUro trkdr (jit. 

Ihe song should h • for her whoso bedding ii* i •• 

(ILis proverb is the rewi. * *»r Proverb Mu . >2 1 la- 

meaning is that .vo .should act in a manner befittiuri ih q 
occasion. 

V] f[ “ 2Lu/r tin day before the expected an - ! id 
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i marriage procession, the family acts up a bamboo slid 
i 1 (lie courtyard over the fireplace. This shed is called 
Mnrhwa, dlanr o, or Mnnro. It is the hut in which a 
marriage ceremony is conducted” (Grierson). 

TF nltipping. 

I' , v . Fasy worship of the jnpal tree. 

*ft$TT ^ 5TT? 

Uoertra ke jripar. dahi'aule jdh. 

The p'tpal tree is in the adjoining (homestead) field ; it 
does not cost anything to lo op it to your right in passing 
it! and thus do an :f of “ cheap ” worship !) 

TfV*tT^l " Da/ii/Htufe” In worshipping, the* devotee 
goes .1 uiillv ti\ .• time vound the obi ct to bo worshipped, 
keeping it to bis l ight. If the iftq*! ptpal -tree (which i 
worshipped in Bihar) U situated right at your door, it 
is no trouble to keep it to your right in going into your 
hovue. You tine , without any effort, do an a t of obeisance 
as it were, or make a pretence of if. As a matter of fact, a 
mpm tit,ions Hindu, if he < an h ’p it, will alwu 3 r s keep 
a pip’d (rc‘ to bis light in passing it. 

Sail i:i ridicule of one who tries to get credit without 
iisiag much » \ortion, end avours satisfy himself that 
he has done religious art without going into the trouble 
and e vpeh-o of following all tiic Cere monies and l it v... 

^ ) r.u*( in j *i.* at who make a prt *. •© of 

obsi i vi g one r. ccavn < ny. 

“ W imiing cl.eup tlu higli renown.’* 

4vh . 3faking a virtue of necessity in wor hi] sing. 

IT^ ftr Hi M3 

i rat niit a pit run /U paiii i. 
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May tlic nattu wafted by the breeze go to my (land 
ancestors, i.c. a little quantity of the meal ho has been 
carrying in his hand is blown off by the wind and scattered, 
and this he piously gives as an offering to the souls of 
his ancestors, saying,/'May this ho accepted as an oii< ring 
frotn me bv the ghosts of my ancestors ! ” 

- id to laugh at one who makes a virtue of necessity. 


. l 
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Proverbs relating to Agriculture and Seasons. 

430. Distant farming ruinous. 

ifa %f i irr tnrft sr jp^ -n*f f 

bail Irbnmja jxihi, cl: jan nun-tan titer Jain. 

(X possessor of) a useless (tailless) bullock who culti¬ 
vates in Belaunju (Ln. a distant village) is killed simply 
i’‘ going and coming, i.e. with n inferior bullock it. is 
imply death for a single man to have a distant culti¬ 
vation, because ho wastes his timo in going to and fro. 

*PI5T “ tho-rfa ” is without a tail or with a dockc 1 tail. 
A bullock without a tail is proverbially weak, and there¬ 
fore useless. (Tho u or- 1 is also pronounced bartrti or ha nr.) 

“ Pa hi ” i.H a non-resident cultivator.. A raivnt 
who lives in one village and cultivates in another is a 
“palii” (or •‘foreign”) c dtivator of the latter village, 
lu bo a pahi, one mu 1 necessarilv possess .]»o means, 
“ Be taint /a ” is a pargana in Palamau. Stands 
here for a remob village. 

A, man who without sufficient means at hi command 
ventures to culfivah in a distant village is sure to suffer 
" T l |lft Imprudi in . , for one single man with an ir lilli rout 
r -1 Joel, would imply waste his and his Lullock’s life in 
'I"’ journey to d fro. and really bo able to do no 
culth ..lion. 

-'ll\ -aid to latM'li i-L a dist-ut jnihi jot or reino'.i 
• ult Mai ion. 
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The closer the field, tlic easier the culture. 

^ vfvtu imfl % ^15 

Ariya ke gariyn bliala pain he ua dub. 

A field that is contiguous but inferior fi to be preierred 
to one distant and superior (literally one under water, but 
in another village). 

^ “ Anya Ice gariya” “yaeiua ” 

is a field in which a little rain causes puddle: it is un¬ 
productive, and urityi is adjoining your boundary. The 
expression therefore ra< ans a “ yttnyu ’ field that 13 
adjoining your boundary 7 , t.e. near your cultivation. 
These soils {yu/dj/ii) are difficult to cultivate* In showery 
weather they cannot bo ploughed because the action, of 
the plough and fho 1 reading of the plough cattle work 
the soil into a puddle; while in dry weather these soils 
become so hard and compact that no ordinal} plough will 
penetrate them. 

^5 IhV* or 'gm Dhub is lund that is for a part, of the 
year under wator, and for a part of it dry; it is very 
productive. 

The meaning is, that it is better to possess an inferior 
field adjoining your boundary (because it can be on ily 
looked alter) limn a superior one in a distant village 
v»hcro it cannot be attended to so easily. 

•l-l h S, ding bullocks for s«'ed. 

% rf «rr 

h/ttr hiitt/i jiyv j(t f /, fl 7 bikaih hi ye 

I took to husbandry to 0 tin a livelihood, but iliO 
bullocks were sold lor seed ’ 

when one t \hau-.i- his mean ; in guiuing an end, n 
misfortune which literally happens in reasons *>t drough. 
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4'’ : >. A farm or i ? known when at kis field. 


8?* 

Kir f charliv kiwi). 

When one engages himself in husbandry, then only 
can if ho <aid whether he is a farmer. 

' r frT Kin ! cl:Tie is an idiomatic phrase meaning to 
take action or to go to action: c.g. when an army has 
hiken the field it is said, thT^f %cf plniuj khet cirrrhaicl) 

A true or experienced husbandman can onl\ he known 
when he Logins farming, and n<>t from lvis oik. 

434. Anxieties of agriculture unknown to the lazy 
lubber. 

838 vx ?if% wht ^ 

Kara in na kheti par,an >, i )>hrtnd 9 

Par fjhar ranch in mwar < ! r 

lie doc- not. cultivate (ami consequently) meets with 
no difficulty (m. meets with no failures): thus free 
from caro M'usav Chand spungos on another (lit. dan co¬ 
in anther’s house). 

xr^ “J’hand” from phandoy a noose, a net, a 

difficulty, a scrape. 

tf J/rvfr Chen !p a mofuphonerd name bor¬ 
rowed from the word TTH\ Mr •••" *,a stout, w lodcn pestle used 
in cleaning rin l\ u hush. The wooden Y« 4 asol in hick 

grain is pounded i called okhri, also ukh 'i. 

. 

Mfisai (fitaud is applied to u fat, well-fed, lazy lout, 
.ji -tblo-bodiod mini who will not work from laziness. 

*: - pri ion. (Tbo 
na a) at tin- end cl “ Kara in,” ‘paraik," and 44 mnclrH n 
marl'.- ill torn. I. c u . nipt. Ti :s use d to donate respect 
towards the per- a spoken of, but here used in irony.) 
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4'55. If goats and aliccp answer 
purchase bullocks ? 


lor ploughing, wiiy 


334 Sift ^ q TTift ' HnT? 

c/tfieri bh'nri hat chafe haradk bezalmi kith?. 

If goats and sheep can bo used for the purpose of 
ploughing, why buy oxen ! 

Said ironically when inferior men are expected to 
perform duties above their capacity. (Compare Proverb 
No. 151,) 


136. Impertinent request to lend a bullock. 

8 $^ ^xi ^ 

Apan bardha h ttnr /. dah lohra aUffwdr wlteto* 

Pray give nu your bullock, for a borrowed bullock (m 
exebungo for your labour) befits you better ! 

^WTTK “ Anytnh' 9 * is one who does not possess any 
bullock of his own. but gets the loan ot a yoke oi on 
°nd plough in uxchange for his manual labour ( 
limb Thus, for instance, has no bullock; 2» h. 
(say) a yoke. A. will work us a ploughman in Jft field 
ior two days, und get tin use of plough and oxon k ’ one 
day It i- therefore tin- heigh' of impertinence ior a roan 
to u ok t bo owner f u* hi . nlough and suggest his working 
as ;* labourer (in oi l..: to got Ids own field ploughed /, 
because labour befita him better! 

I * 1 Above i 3 ill*: pri lic$ tvb a a man has DO ,f kn¬ 
own. W hoii lie has one, lie usually borrow another troiu 
a neighbour to complete tl yoke for ploughing Ids h Id, 
returning the aeeominodaLiin by lending hi- own 'u rciurn. 
Ibis is • aile I the pariha system, or taking it at turns 
vv l " ' 1”* b are lub > .i<*But it often luippriiH that cue or 
u respect abb: eusi^ ^ay u .Brahman), who i roluctuut to 
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work as a labourer, possesses a plough of oxen. He lends 
them to a labourer (who lias a field) for one day, and gets 
his services to plough his land for two days. The princi¬ 
ple is that the labourer and two oxen make three factors : 
whichever side owns two of these gets the et vice of the 
yoke for two days, and the other party for one day. If 
the ploughman owns one bullock, he get 3 the use of the 
plough for two days. 


437. The meaning of a speckled cloud and a widow 
applying scented oil. 

83 S TftrTT Wt TT3 

*r? ^ m 

T'itarpan!hi budri, mbit p/iulcl lajuy, 

Kah bh'iJdar sun bhnddari mh dice yah jay. 

“When y »u see a cloud speckled like the wing of the 
pariridgi, and a widow applying seeded oil to her hair,” 
tilth Ihiaddar, u Hear, 0 Jlhiuldari, tho funner will rain 
and the latter will elope.’* 

rfrcK “ Tdar j M ’/* spotted or speckled like the 
wing <»f the partridge. 

rfi * Ruhr. A widow is novel supposed to apply-scented 
oil or adorn licraelf in any way. 

lili x'ilar” was a Irani poet and of tome fame. 
Jlo Inn. interpreted ihe sigils of the seasons in rhymes 
which 1 1 sf \' pa: .wd into proverbs. Some of Lidescendants 
(ail inn iior class r»i Brahman-) arc ntilL supposed to reside 
iri village of the Slmhul: d district. The following story 
is told of Bbaddui : - . dum wry young lio 'was stolen 
fre.u l is hoirn in Slmliuba'i b} a famou . magician or 
c tr-dugcr, ’ ho earned him away to his country and 
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adopted him. Bliaddar became so thoroughly proficient 
in astrology and all the mystic arts, that his patron gave 
him liia daughter in marriage. Desirous of seeing his 
early home, he found out by astrology in what direction 
it lay; and then, having ascertained by In- science the 
exact auspicious hour and day of his departure, ho secretly 
awaited them, as he knew his wife would be against his 
leaving her. Unfortunately the exact auspicious hour 
came round when he was at his meals, his wife being 
present, in attendance. Being well up in joh'*h laws of 
astrology, he made a move with his foot (as a beginning 
of ills journey), which was all that was needed to 
make his journey a success. His wife, who was 
herself an adept in jofish , observed thi - action of her 
lnnband’s, and at once understood what it meant, but 
protended ignorance. In order, however, to fruta rate his 
intention, she cast a spell over a river which ho had to 
cross ; and in consequence of this the ferry-boat in 
winch Bliaddar was crossing upset when in mid-stream. 
But as Bhaddar hud started in a propitious hour nothing 
could effectually stop him. He was ther fore borne to the 
other side on the back of a fish. This convinced his wife 
that her husband w < i a superior magician and astrologer, 
and that nothing that she could do would prevent 
him from carrying out his wish. So she gave up the 
all d followed him to his original home (in Shiiluibadi, 
where they settled for good. 


^" s * meaning of beginning to rain on Siiumlay, 
fursday, J ha rad ay, and Sunday respectively. 

Ufa tffa wnat <ffa 

S'l'tiii (rrftfii , manyul tin, Rub' #fur bur* 1 utho 
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If If begins to rain on Saturday, it will continue to 
rain For two days and a half j if on Tuesday, for three 
days ; if on Sunday or Thursday, it will rain for the ne:;t 
eight days. 


The meaning of the rainbow at the beginning and 
eiiu uj rain. 





^to( 

(Lirfra dhamthh) 

Ugat ugt main h/tare , liw* ug( jay. 

I * 4 lie (rainbow) appears when the rain has just begun, 
the earth will be filled ( : c. there will be a very heavy fall 
oi rain) ; if at the end, it is a dgn that the ruin will slop. 

410. The meaning of the halo round the moon on 
un l y, Tuesday, and Thursday respocti . ly. 

tjf qtf 

’srf »rcn fair? 

U ' yitr w ■ ryd j'tan chi, r/Md, 

I) i cluwtluy •thf' rr«hi bh'ttwt his/tofifi. 

If the llalp ii sopa round the moon oji t tii lay (night), 
it 41 positively lain the day i-.JUr. mg; if on Thursday, 
on the fourth day; and Ton Tuesday, on tba eighth day. 

ill. The niin of the boginning of Atadra and ad ( 
Jlathiya. 

MH nT fi?* ~ifcf ',1 fv^ 

%c"- i$k ^f^rriT 'sir fo^or 


A>( j/rO/ r/»’V/r, jut ,.0/u <nt/ti /. *, 

tOtfwn Um ulitr tlnu '/age, l»nr'la an <j - 'A 
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This proverb is a double entendre : it may mean the 
“ wife ” or the rainy season. 

On coming home (to hoi father-in-law’s lionse), if a 
wife is not received with due ceremony and regard; 
and if on going she is not given any present in her 
hand (the usual etiquette of native domestic life), says 
Bhaddar, she will go, i.e. .she will elope. Or, 

TP at the commencement of the monsoons thorp is 
no rain in Adru, and if, at their close, there is none in 
Ilathiya, then says Bhaddar, it is a bad luok-out for the 
ftmner as well as the labourer (i.c. the farmer is sure tp 
be ruined and the labourers arc sm to get no work and 
will starve), 

Adav is a colloquial form of A ire, or 
Ardra Nnehhultra . It aho menus “ civility. ' 

Auer karnq ” is to avat one with duo civility and 
.ceremony, and \ ^ liuA is “hand,” or the 
Hu ltuya Na hhnttni. The Adru or HW/.' and IhdhUja 

" v H ((s ~ are two on;, of twenty-seven X< /•/</. dh\u> or lunar 
aslcrisins into which the Hindu year is divicl (i. The 
former embrm * i parts of Juno aud July; find the latter 
P urts °f September and October. They are the beginning 
end end of the min v seasons ; and ur ti • • principil periods 
oi rain, on winch chieily dv.p« . Is the success of nrrri- 
cuUuiul operations. The following extract irom Ac. 
Oriorsous “ Bihar 'Peasant Life” Division VI., par. 
l nv A' shows these divisions elearK :— 
rin ro are 27 of these (A hhaHfw Of lui 
hi each year, and consc »uoutlv l V in < '< h m 'nth. l.r 
.isterifirri is not nr equal h gth. T«:-» beige* i haihd q 
^ith 10 lu.ua day . agricultural • pored u coin- 

iu-poos in a oorta u a:d vi u.” 
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442. 1 The asterisras of Maggha, Swati and Uallnya. 

88*» trrEn fwcft nzt 

WTO ww\ TT'sft it -m^rt qfTTt 


Maggha lag dice ghagglia, Siwdti /dims tati, 
Kahtdri Sat hi rani, ham huh dicat bdti . 

Nacjghn (latter part of August) brings rain-storms; 
Strati (latter part , of 0( tober) brings a screen (Lc. rain 
stops); and Queen Hathiya (September-October) tills 
(by her thunder) that- she is coming. 


443. The edicts of the several rains on the di tier out' 
crops. 

883 x*™ ^ ?UT 

irjf? tTf^r 3\f? 

Phagi? karat, chail rink, l;irWl naithahi tar, 

Sit a!: uaWiahi mdkh til, Hhi gae Dak Goar . 

If it rains in the month of P! \rni (February-March) 
i-rirl is spoilt; if in the month of Chail (March-April) 
lemons; if in ilia a-Urlm of Krittikn (about middle of 
May') the toddy palms; and if in that of Ste&ti (latter part 
of October) beans and sesasam ; sailh Dul the (jnwula. 


444 The cffi' l of rain in Bahtikh (April-llay) « i 
paddy ; it is doubled. 

888 Tra rr^i trR VCgfT^T er •: 

Iarst Baimkkha ck dhdn nuh tlohar chav. 

If King Unhd/ch (April-May) Tain, every grain of 
0 !< y vd 11 produce two of rice. 

i ’ . ri 11 Bilnu 

with U. uutUeikiml purtni«Muu. 






445. If there is rain in Kriffika (middle of May), there 
will be no rain for the six following as ter isms. 

38m srftpRT m wf ^ 

KriVika chue chhau le mfte,juuh Rohini v.ahin kudo /cure. 
'f it rains in Kriffika (middle of May\ there will be no 
rain for the six following aster isms, provided Rohini 
(beginning of Juno) makes no mud. A variation is 

iSfrl^T WJ TTgT WST 

G Cs 

sff ^ sT 

Kritiika rhUe tin le mite riihcir rear hupCi?, 

Jain i whin dud hi kudo hare hare dokh ui rhus. 

4 16. Win n to sow china. 

88^ =5i^ aifa^: ^ ftvj fiifn^T V ^ 

•Tahjanihuh karchd kc hi a, kriitiku wu tun fail, ih.ei 
Kri//i'; i (latter part of Muv) is the best, nskrism for 
sowing chi„a ( P,i„ '■ ■.■••.■/< fnnn nloKHiu) ; l.erice they say in 
1 irliut: 1| ^ o\i find your stock of food bocoiningcxluui'i. d. 
6,,Vt c -'i)i'. in KritHka [i.r. about noddle of May h 

‘HT. When rice will be plentiful. 

88 si farvifavr xtrt?^rt Tn; ?\T srra 

*** Tfr®* *tra *t vtr 

JIinjMi'i tab.ty Jlohini l<t "j A> . ■{>' j6y bt(< • ini, 

h ' ' ' link Mum Hi,Hi •/■; / II,■ Unit >' ■ Uni;;. 

■" ' ’” In June) is Jiot, Rohini (about beginning of 

diii'- ) ruins, and .[r.ui.-n (o : of .Iniu ) o.\ * n few 

drops. Rnith J„ „• u Bh'iU,:, (rho will bo so 

plentiful lh.it' even d will turn up l heir ii" e at it. 

11 ; rbs 1 I J io 11. from 

•^li. 1 1 riersons booh me useful- 
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“ Cultivation commences in Jeth . in the asterism of 
Ro/iiniy ..hen ploughing and sowing begin. The rain 
of Mirgsi) v/ is not good, and hence no sowing is done 
in that astcrism. In Aradra sowing is recommenced 
and transplanting is dot j for the winter (Aghaiu) crop. 
This goes on into Punarbas and Pukh if the rains ore 
into. In Jftghn and Parka Phayvni the arid, karlhi, and 
other pulst > are sown. In Hathiya rain is very important, 
Loth for the winter crops and for sowing of the spring 
(/ Mi) crops. In former days (say cultivators) the rains 
used to stop in Stcfifd, which was very good for the crops, 
but now they end in Ilathiya. So valuable is the rain of 
Strati that any drop which falls during that asterism 
into a pearl-oyster becomes a pearl: that is how pearls 
are made. The rain in Chitra on the contrary is very 
bad.” 


148 to 403. The rain of Aradra (middle of June) is of 
considernbh importance to the future crop. 

1-18. The rain of Arndt > middle of June) docs away 
with distress. 

VTTT §r *TT3~\ ^ HTT fwir: 

Adra mduisje lot nit hi, Jjakh ko mar nikufah l&thi. 

If you sow sixty day rice in An dra, you strike distress 
with a club and drive ii away. 

44th It it docs no rain at the commencement of Aradra 
/rid i nd oi Hath .-/ the t iiI ivalor . ots ruined. 

H'iQ. ’STfc ^ ^TTTT t*xT 

3T-T gv fne/f-r f<WR it)€T^T 

-» V >ht t> in sv aradra, hast an 0 f r$r nddn, 
tdaha!n > lJuk nr- Jlhiflari hhao kirda jtisda. 
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If Aradra floes not r;nn at tLe commencement, ami 
U(ithuja at its end, snith Dak, hear, 0 Bhillari, the 
cultivator is crushed (seo Proverb No. 141). 


4;>0. If* it rains at tho commencement of Aradra and 
end of Hath ija, the cultivator can stand any increase to 
his rent. 

8MO ^cT 

TT^IT ^Tf r*TT^ 

Chari, at barse aradra , at rat barse bust, 

Hatch raja daiirc , rahe a.'iard girhost. 

If it rains when Aradra commences and when 27 lihii/Xi 
18 cm ^ n £> no matter how much rent may bo demanded, 
the householder is still happy. 


4“)1. Toe rain of Aradra injures jairus only. 

8M^ vJT oHTST V<\X W 

Aran ra barse mbh kie/t/iu haw, ckjatrds palar bin hhCui. 
Tf Aradra rains, everything grows {tit. “is M ), only one, 
the./rf/fas {Iledysarum Alhoiji ), loses its leaves. 

-Jamh- is u kind of gross.) 


b)w. W hen to prepare 'be fields, and when to sow 
paddy. 

8M*v. ^ ^Vq \f[^ q?*n usSNt *TR 

' nhh Vunarbas boe dial , Maggha Ask'ha hV.to sihK 
kV »v, paddy in Puhh ami Puaartn: , and ii. Ma> t\a and 
mix thoroughly the mud (be. prt rare the fields). 
AtrAra and Panarbar art the two m i asteris ns »• tho 
mo c,i AUtdrh (Juno-July). This in tho gr it mouth 
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of the year for finishing the preparations of the fields, as 
the proverb says :— 

ci^wT t *hh 

Jekar banal akhanra r’c tekar bar/to mas. 
is. He whose fields dre ready iu Akhdrh, is ready also 
all the year round. 

If ihe rains are late, paddy sowing goes on as late as 
Panarlm or even PvM, hut this is rarely successful. 
These last two asterisms are usually devoted to trans¬ 
planting and not. sowing. (Paragraph 1080, Grierson.) 

400. The effect of paddy being sown in Aradra, Punar- 
bas, or Pul;h. 

5jM3 vjTff fawR 

Aradra d/idn, Puuarbas pad,a, gel kisanje hoc Chiraiya. 
Paddy Sown in Aradra turns to plenty, in Pan -las it 
Las empty ears, and sown in Pukh turns to nothing. 


151 to 404. [Ainu Akhdrh Turn July) - omes Sdtcan or 
Sion (July-August;, to which tbe following rhymes 

app'y.] 

464 . The meaning of u cloudy sunrise on the seventh, 
day of the bright halt in <S ma ■ 

yqy tm* JFWTt A 

if stfij Tivn STCTI dT“t '33'p* 

p lon > "<:'< ■ saj lami chhapi hn tigahut bkon, 

/V,. /’ / bar ■ j ■ 'a lU'J' dtb at ban. 

1] „n the morning o' ’he seventh of the blight halt of 
th • v ,ir. - < ’ .< i. d by clouds it will rain up to 
I; ho fi .!iv. I of the J.b b rib' in (Uth of the light half of 
fOUik, ia ■: - v in Worn' or). 


l&WtSTffy 
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4 Tlio meaning of a clear sunrise on ilie mine clay. 

% Spiftf 

fiffir fw Ttttt *T“f pc 

*Sdm/ saWtf suptami, ay fa infatkiJi sar, 

Jldhko piya fair barad, bark!id yrj bari dur . 

It on the sain, clay as that above mentioned (in Proverb 
‘•>1. the sun rises (clear) and afterwards hides Jt- If 
behind clouds, drive away, my dear, your j lough ami 
bullocks, for the rain is very far oil. 


d ; 3*>. '] he meaning of a cloudless morning on the same 
day. 

8m§ T?n^rt 

3** tw 3TR^T ^ £5Icn*T 

6’ 1 a sak/a saptami, udaijo del; 1 ' Ikon, 
fa'mjuo piya AIdln\i, ham jaihoTt M 'tan. 

A cloudless morning on tin- same day (is a sore sign of 
diought). My deal, (let us leave the coun< ry); I am gung 
<0 Multln > an d you go to Mahvn. 

^ )l • Hie moaning of a dark night on the same date. 

dM S *n*r*T ^qRT Vq Wit? 

^ ! H|Tt *ITT 

ewZ-'fj sfrj.f,nfii f raid ,/e v/*f M(wyih\ 
h\a/i Jj f „■ V,?* - ' >• otirb’d /y «wr. 

^ If on tll<: <ku tf... .light i5 dark, saj* BAa 7//r f 

ic » () bh,::ht, ri excellent crops w 1 grow e\eu uu a 
fountain. 


•&8. 'lihe 

d..ty. 


mom ing of thunder at mididgh >u '.he saw* 


■ G <W 



^fft *ix^ ^rrfvi XT'% 

<p ftxr xtsi^t vf*t %xf xstxtx 

&'don suJc/a miptaiuiyjon garje udhi riit, 

Turn jdo 2 'iiiju Miilm, hamjaibon G'njrdt. 

I f on the same date it thunders at midnight (there will 
he a drought) You must go to Mtilwa, and I to Gujiat. 

4d0. The effect of rain in Sdwan (July-August), and 
thunder in Bhadon ( August-September). 

8MG. ftfa XX^ 

*rpr »I^Xt f XTTt ^ XITX 

Karhe bhujtu K: .kri, Singh garjaijay, 

7T h Bhaddar rnut Bhaddari, hitta hhal na kh&y. 

“ If in Cancer ( Sdiran , July-August) the gravel is wet, 
and Leo ( Bhadon, August-September) pa-'- by with 
thunder,” -■uth Bhaddar, “hear, 0 Bhaddari, rice will 
be so plentiful ihat even doge will ret use it.” 

460. The meaning of west wind in Sdmn, and east 
ir Bhadon. 

a$o ^if^r hrre 

Sunn pin h lira, JiAdi> ] > pt nca, A : i lake zsdn , 
K<Uik t Kanfa, kio na dot* kata he rakhbuh dh&h. 

If (lit v * l wind blows in Sdivan, tbe cast in pft&dofi, 
and the nonth-easl h» Asm, aud it' then. is so little wind 
in Km Ik that ev ?. the reeds do not stake, where, rny 
dt »r, will you lirtvo room to keep you! rice? (i>. You 
.will have u bum )»r crop.) 
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8 ^ *tr*t ^ *Nt 

Suon muh bake purwuit/a 9 bemhah band ldnah gaiya - 
If'the east wind blows in &2 myw, sell your bullocks and 
bu y covy 8 (it will bo no use trying to plough). 


462. The effect of west wind in Saican. 

8$^ ^ 

Sdonak pnchhica din dui cJ/dri, chiilhi fa' par' f n apju: sari. 
T( the west wind blow in Saican for only two or three 
diiys, rice will grow even behind your hearth. 


463. The effect of west and east wind in Sdaan and 
Bhddon. 

*rnR x^ T ^ ^ ht?Y ^ 

Suon pachca tnait . Idtarc, bhiidoTi puma paginal sure. 
Ii the west wind blow in Saican, the land will be flooded ; 
and if the east wind blow in Mu* /% (it will rain so that) 
the very stones will molt. 

464. Heaviest rain ir Asrrs and Maggha. 

^ ^tstt wim ursn 

dc tar b/iarr Asrcsa JI igtjha, pier l it :/ ■ A s >'( </t Maggha. 
4hat which is not tilled up with water in A$ret> and 
has no chance of being tilled Up till they come 
,; 8 a *& next year. 

1** 1 to 474. To Bhudoti (August September) the follow . 
apply : — 

*" koss to cultivator if hu do» s not linidi transplant 1 - 
bjg rice before Pur tea. 

^ Svn f ’vnor ^rtiT yn 

Bur na )vpd p ft r fcizJn, ad ha Utah hr i ddha dhdn . 
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a cultivator does not finish transplanting before 
Pttnca (/>. Purba PJiugitni), half his crop will ho paddy 
and half chaff. 

■1 'iC>. The eliV t of cast wind in Purwn . 

siY gwr ^ 

r Jmin Pttrwa periraiya dire, sukhle nadiyu ado chalan*. 

If the oast wind blows in the usterism of Purica ( i.r . 
Purba Pinguid ), there will be so much rain that ships will 
float in the dried-up beds of rivers. 

Closely con meted with tins :s the following : — 

407. The effect of west wind in Punt \ 

%£*> 3?gT 3iV Tr? ^TrT q# 

Punrn par juuh pachhua bah bilrd ; , mir bOl karni. 
Eh (>>i)ioTi l " Him bichdr ft bursal i karat bhalfir . 

If the west wind blows during Punrn, and if & widow 
chats and smiles, from those facts y«»u may judge that in 
the first ease it will rain, and in the second case she in 
going to marry a second time. 

108. Thu niwaning of clouds flitting liko the wings of 1 
part ridge. 

TflfaT irsn ^R^rnf 

^7*5 -STfaift 3f t 

Titir pukh in yha urr o Ihi/nru teas tkae. 

K he lhik £ mt 1 ' r au\ ft horse ? /tie. 

“ When the clouch Ily lik< ihe wings of-the partridge 
and when a widow smiles,” ith Jjdk, ‘hear, 0 l)ai:m, 
the oik- is : uing (<• rain and the otln i to mail)/' (Com¬ 
pel ro Proverb 4/ih) 
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’ 460. The meaning of a cloudy sky on Friday and 
Saturday. 

5H[oR ^ TI WITT 

^fl% *?|Tt f^*T 

Siik hare badri aanichar rahc chhuy, 

A isun hole Bhadaur: bin burse utihin jii'j . 

“ A cloudy sky on Friday and Saturday,” says Maddari, 
*'ia a sure preemsor of rain.” 

470. The effect of oast wind in ( Sdonj uA west wind in 

*}'SO 'TtqJT "?n nrTT *TT^T 

^TVT^: 'TW! ^ ^"d 'Tf f 

Saon he punra, lihildon pachhimajor, 

Bar dim bcticlwh SHm , eh dab bes ha "’• 

•dv husband lot us sell our bullocks oud leave the 
country if there is east wind in Saon, and a slroug west 
"“c in JJfrudon. 

4 1 1. When to cease planting paddy. 

t to T*w vr* fwi* 

Juki a.ndtras , bmihi chin, A- hi ropbuh dhda IS An. 
Aft.-r the hint A»w •• festival of the 15th Bh > ion, 
"hich Brahman., dig K- ,.ra- ), and I'-e Ch.ntkCh nidi 
'tl's nionn .f the LOtli of .'Aud , 0 oultn a tor ! Von need 
plum out }»fuldj r . 

^ < 2. Not to M .n < ;int m ' tru Jt, nu. 

<drtTT W Utf.T Tfqv V- . W ^ 

Lira li Cnjuiu ropuhu bhaij o (hi <//• * . h-M U "ah pettyf* 
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l* - not transplant in Utra Phaguni (about tbe latter 
half of September); foi you will only get three grains to 
thirteen empty husks. 


4/-I The meauing of a crow speaking by night anti a 
jackal by day. 

s Ttri^i sffara fsnm; ^ ?rfr 

Jidfri/i l;dga dinak sigdr, kijhari budar hi irptur. 

If the crow speak by night and the jackal by day, there 
will be either a rain-storm or an inundation. 

171. The meaning of wind blowing from four quarters. 

H'Qii WtUT Wij ^TrTPJ fJT iffaT ^ 

Aua baua 'ah- bate-., tab hold bark ha In as. 

IV hen the wind blow < from all four quarters, there is 
hope of rain. 

475-479. To Ada (Soptember-October) the following 

apply 

475. ITathhja rain produces three things and destroys 
t hree things. 

HT*r 

liathit/a bat f:n hot-ba wkknr, salt, mas, 

Uat/nya - fb jut-u , hi, kmln, kajmx. 

Jt lin iu • It'j/iiya produces thi e things, augar-cuno, rice, 
anJ pulse ; and destroys throe things, sesamum, Mo, and 
cr-tf a\. With this may he compared tb- following. 
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47C. Rainless Aradra destroys three crops only, but a 
rainless Uaihiya destroys everything. 


tjfzi^T 5}*r 5 jst ^snfVr^r ^rtfi^r 

Acini gel ilium gel, san , sat hi, kapd* y 
Uaihiya gel sabh gel, agil, pdchhi-l chds. 

^ ant of rain in Aradra destroys three crops, liemp, 
sixty-day lice, and cotton. But by want of rain in 
Uaihiya everything is ruined, both what has been sown 
aod what will bo sown. 

4 • The effect of rain in Uaihiya and clouds only in 
Chitra . 

f^firr 

Uaihiya barise, chitra wear ray, 

Char haise dhanha rlriydy (or " gray), 

! 1 Uaihiya rains and (the clouds of) Chitra hover about, 
e P ddy cultivator sits nt homo and utters cr s of joy. 

-^e effect of rain in Chilra. 

y ^ fa cm <mi 

( hdru bar jsc mdii mare age bhdi germ he kdr<. 

^uiii ^ C/idya (in October destroys ilie irililily ot the 
Ul1 ^ 16 ^kely to produce blight. 


h *\\ r hat to 


sow in Chilra 


Natt T T $; vrvn are 

\dh i chitra rei him a , ddha chitra jno e-rdi. 

111 one half oi Chi Ira sow mustard and r iishes, and in 
J Ol kor hulf barley and JKHX9. 
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480-481. To Tidtik (Ootoh r-Xovernbcv) the following 

apply :— 

48 The effect of a shower in Strati. 


TTT'it to? *<rmt 

Ekopanijo barer u'dti kunnin pah ire aona pflti. 

If a single shower come in Strati, it enriches people so 
much that even Kurmi women get golden earringj to wear. 

481. Instructions about harvesting ricr . 

8 C faf^cT *TT ^T»I fTO Vfff Tfg VTT^ 

3*3 W^rft ^?«! TfSfit TO TO 

rjifit ^7! Tqfv^TVJ 7»r ^TTT 


]Ini hidit ; f hol.it - tin, hl,<- Tala tut hi it phitte dhdn 
Sukh Huklivdtl drb afhd}/, tahrti barhui karuh nr/nun, 
Takrai barhni k/int kharihb n> takmi harhai kolhio dhtin. 


What has been written in the Vedas cannot happen 
othei ise, and paddy cannot ripen before the balance 
[i.c. Libra % Tiufik, Oetober-Xovember). From the festival 
of the Sukhrdti (/>. the Ditc&lt) to the J)rb (.'than (11th of 
the light half of Kutik) there will bo hnppirKss. On the 
12 tli day after that, hold the festival « f eating the new 
g v .in; on the ]7rU afur that, heap *.p the corn n (he 
hold and tl.ivsliing-floar; c ./1 the 12th after that, put 
the grain in the storo-hous* . 


• >2 lr'>. i he follow in^ am the . igi ■. c the stoppage fit 
the Jain- :— 

i ' -. chair ingms inai 'ati Waking of th .uue. 

yev *rq < r , *3lf «TT 47T MM f*!TP3T ? fa 

«*itt fqfa^r ^q 

O/i/i ip k>‘ i/j . to kpt bhai/e uirnM rami iairnut, 
i ■k/ii'. t/t ■ ku- n kt.jt /.in,•rw'. 
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^ matters little if tli• sun rises obscured In clouds, 
because when the nights are clear (the rain will stop). 
^ <>u will only find water in the sea, end women will 
have to go to the wells for water. 


A cloudless night and a cloudy day show that the 
are at an end. 

XTcT f^T 

'nr/ 

Hat nila ’ r (or rut id: chafon'ik) din hen ehhuy •. 
Kahn ) Ghdgh je harkhi gaya . 

H you see a cloudless night and a cloudy day, bo sure. 
lSa )'s Ghdgh y that the rains aro at an end. 


Tiio barking of tla fox and the flowering of tl 
*‘" s grass are sign* of the end of the rains. 

qtifr ’vi^ ^tsY 

ldhhri 9 plifi/r kuti 9 <d) u hie bark-ha he On 
^bo barking of the fox and the flowering of the hu 
b 1 ass are signs of the end oi the rains. 

* Appearance of the st . r Canopus indicates the end 

'be roiuH. 

y SfTR w ^KTiT 

fA#//? phfth' It!#, lib / hm burkh-t .. tiv. 

^* Ui PI iranct of the >tar Canopus and O' •' wiring of 
“ ' grnns in tl forests m • sign-- of the etui *»f tin 

• meaning of the flo w ril.g of <h< A’<h a 1 ktur 

Brass. 

rf>i*\ M T3 i. ^sr 71 q q,T VTT*f f-u ’!« 

SK 

Av'* 4 {usi c/uLitJ. he 0 uu f *ih hu roj tj t (dion k ' un 
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It the leas grass and tho his grass flower on the 4th of 
;ac light half of BhadoTt , why do you plant out, 0 culti¬ 
vator (for the rains are stopped) ? 


487—491. The following refer to the dry seasons :— 

48/. Respective effects of rain in Aghun, Pas, M&gh, 
and Phagun. 

vnpr ^Frr to wrei 
WIJ5T 'erd? % *ms; 

Aghan dobar, Put dynarhn, Mdgh sairdi, 
Phagun lxnse gharhur: kejtii. 

If it rains in Aghcu (November-December), you will 
g't (loublo an average crop; if in P&s (Docember- 
Jamiary)', one and a hub'; if in M&gh (January-Fobruai v), 
one and a quarter; but if in Phagun (February-March), 
then even (the seedlings which yon brought from) your 
house will be k .t, 


488. Thu effect of z-ain in Aghan. 

wr|5f "W % y-.t ^ ttot vr ’jfr 

Aghmt meTtje burse uegh d/iau o raja dhan < drs. 
Ilappy arc (be king and peep!, when it rams in 
Aghan. 

4 ''9. Tho t (feet of rain in Pus. 

8TO tojA ^ft\JT to ^n>n wtn aj* 

J‘< >■ burse ad ha Pus, ddhu j'/liih ddha bhus, 

"Rain in the middle ./f tin month of Pn.s, i... early in 
January, will give you half wheat and Lalf chaff. 
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490. Signs of drought. 


B(io ^ ^ srrer ^f%^i *n; *Nr nr? 

*rre qj% fr^f arafr ^rr Tr^ft ^rt 

~V<tyA Zv* /jwvm, «7c/// he jar y pahila pdni bhar gait tar, 
Ghagh Italic ham hobauhjogi , kudu ka pani dhoihch dhobi . 

Heat in Afdgh (Jainuiry-February), cold in Jeth (May- 
June), and tho tanks filled with the first fall of rain (are 
. signs of a drought). I’ll become a beggar, says Ghagh, 
: *nd the washerman will wash with av ell water. 


491. The meaning of west wind respectively in Chart 
iMarch-April) and Bhadon (August-Septoniber). 

8Q3 %<? ^ 

WSff ^ TV ^ WiT 

Chart he pachhcya, Jihad Jr kojalht. 

Jihad oh kc parhheya, Hugh he pa Ha. 

The west wind in Chad (March-April) means rain n 
Bidden (August-Septoniber), and tho west v md in Jihadoh 
ntoans frost in Mdgh (January-February). 
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CLASS YI. 

i. U01 RuLATING TO C.Vl'TI.E AND AnT.MALS IN GBKKRAD. 

-V2. A cnlf takes after its mother, and a foal after its 
father. 

3TT •qlrfT m lf)T 

■*n?T $$ <fr tiftfT mr 

Jld/i'/un hiichh pita ij.’ii >//<or, 

NdluTt l:i/ch/t io tiioro thor . 

A calf takes afkr its mother, and a foal after its hire : 
if not io all points, still in a few (,>. tp S0I1U , ox t ( , m \ 

403. Can an ass bo loan in the month of Sdwan ? 

8<i3 vzyn j;*x *rr^?r *ri% 

iutdim duhar Scrn/n hhwh. 

Is it possible tor the a.v !>•• bin in tin: month of 
bawttn ? <\e. when there in abundatico of grazing io )m bad. 
^ani when any ono complains or pretends to bo in warn in 
the midst of plenty. 

A weary Bulfock. 

I'M. Tu a weary bullock its girth even is heavy. 

8 m<f-r “ofrgr ^ xrrrc 

T/tUf u torn: ( hr pattlr h/t(u /. 

:i wearj r hullo* |, <vcn his girths arc heavy. 

^^TTT <# J*ctdr is the girth of a pack-ladlock. It is 
usually made of unvar f with ii p.» co of bamboo 

nd of , ( . nnd is pasa( d round #ho 1 ullock. 
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95. To a weary bullock bis empty panniers are even 
heavy. 

${<2M WRi Wfl 

cR qrf oiT^ ^trrfV 
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Thdke bail gon bhai bhur:, 
Tab ah ka lade baipdri . 


Io the weary bullock even bis empty *pack heavy (to 

carry): then, why arc you going to load more on him, 

Pedlar ? 

“ Gon ” also “gottil,” and “muni” nr a grain bags for 
pack bullocks. 

“ Baipdri is a petty trader who deals in grain, 
:i nd conveys it from market to market on pack bullocks, 
buying and selling. 

P. L. Lust straw breaks the «* ttnel’s back. 


4 ( JG. A separate house for a blind cow. 

8Q& ^rr*rf *r*n ^ 

juuiifi •, ja kr ttbjc bath n. 

A blind cow require' a separate cattle-yard. 

“ Tiathdn M is a cattle-yard or inelosuro whore, 
the cattle rest. 

• ••. One with u peculiarity, id* syncrac> or crotchet, one 
wants everything In . own way, i.<\ is not 1 

v - ith what answers lor everybody else. 

Ib7. Driving awav a grazing cow sin. 

r 4m< vtq tftL ir it 

Kckar k/w/i L k r (Jdan hi 
P n tv ithor your field nor your cow; you only nuiko 
yourself u sin tier if you drive it u ay 

A Mile but fid risk diet um to present „ny ham* coming 

16 
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interfering in what does not actually concern you. 
“It docs not concern you if another's field is being grazed 
by somebody elso’s cow; if you drive it. away, you onlj 
incur the sin of keening a cow hungry.” This idea 
underlies and explains the apathetic attitude and total 
want of public spirit, in the mass of the people toward ’ 
any reform or public measure, because “ if is safer not to 
interfere in what does not concern them.’ .Mill ascribes 
this feeling in a people to the previous had Government 
under which they have suffered, and which has laugh 
them to regard the law as made for other ends than then 


good, and its administrators as worse enemies than those 
who openly violate it. lie goes on to say, that while 
this feeling exists, “ a people so disposed cannot bo 
governed with as little power, exercised over tin in as 
a people whose $\ mpafchiou are on the side of the law • 
and who are willing to give active assistance in its 


enforcement.” 

The d nth of a cow, no matter how it occurs, is hold a 
dn, a; 1 has to be expiated l>v feeding Brahmans and other 

nets of piety. If ft cow dies with a halter round its not k, 
th® person who tied the cow 1ft as to expiate its 
For this reason a cow about to dio is unloosed from its 
halter. If a man kills a cow bj accident, ho has 1o 
undergo severe penalties in the way of feasting Urah- 
. ms and doing other expiatory acts. The m m (or 
woman) through whose fanl; the cow dies, if poor, goes 
a-begging with u piece of the cow’s tel her-rope . and 
with the aim ! 1 btai < he feeds Brahmans. Until 
this is done tlio «dn i- not. expiated, and the person 
r , n.i'us an outcast^. Burin g this interval the sinning 
pnxon is not supposed to speak. A good Hindu will 
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never sell his bullock or cow to a butcher; but this rule 
lfj hardly adhered to now-a-days. 

•108. God takes care of a blind cow. 

[iQF T^TT 

Andhri gdi dhavam rak/ralr. 

God provides for a helpless (blind) cow. 

A blind cow is supposed to be treated kindly from 
Religious feelings, i.c. God takes care ot the helpless. 

G.K. “ The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. 0 

199. In the prancing of the pack bullock his muster - 

visible. 

«! ^ ^ ®KT*T 

(^T) M ^ ^ 

Bctil a" kutfc fifnle you, i /'luuhJm deku ' kutm. 

(or bail na kiule kucle fungi.) 

A bullock does not leap, but his load docs: ^ho ever 
M\v such a sight? (Grierson). 

GoUy Grain hags and panniers for loaded cattle, 
ho re by metonyim for the p -sossor of the yon. 

It i not really the bullock that leaps, but Ins master or 
Supporter (gon)y i. . his master causes him t' 1 ju; p m.d 
prance. Said when one is 1 mere puppet in tin i amis n 
aticther, at whose instance he acting—when one • •• 
'Utw. idly the actor or doer, ut is reUllv put up by 
“collier who pulls the wire. 

dOO. The calf leaps presuming on the strength of ’ 
totheriii;:* peg. 

MOO Wt ^ 

©s. 0\ 

Klii>7 ' / f a On e fun /i'aco kn ’ *, 

Hie young bull jmiip.i according to the sir nglh (ho 
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or peg to which it is tied. . That is to saVj relying 
r 'ii (he strength of its supporter. One is strong or weak (or 
exerts hi 1 ’ strength) in accordance with the support he gets. 

Said when one presumes on another’s support or pro¬ 
tection. 

501. Rules for selecting cattle. 

M0=| T7,nT 351 ^ ^ 

*BWf TTXT TFT '< ^Tflf TTfn ^n*f 

sfa Xfax t <jtt s^i ^Tfr x*x wctt 

Tftf vjt . ^flax ^it XX* ^tt 51 x^ 

3R Xf^Wf %fr^T 3ft*T ^S %S %i ^fT-n! 

3IX Xf^X XifT^TT 3i«T vfRT X^i ^ X^ 

V,TT\ PTtToTl »<7%rf sx tnx XT 

V*T XiTCT jfr«T rxXiTT TXT xfftf X™ Xl^T 

Bail br.x&hc chalalih kant, bail besahiha an da dcfjit, 
Ktlih/f kasaati tulwar ban, i chhitvi kiniha mati dn, 

J'tbu ’ flvlidha rupa dhaur, tuba chilri dih" upranr , 

Oh par Jab dekhiha Mainer, rhi p r dt/m lain'!. 

Jab dekhiha bairuja gol, nth baith fo kanh < n. J, 

Jab \hilm kar : tjn*ni leant, kail (join d, ■ ah ja»" <i 
Hardy paNM bhauimh tn\ r an khde panui>/e her, 

Kaila kCihar 'jot tikdr, iho linrifnh dCna tohur. 




(I t. "My (1 :ir, you bovo started to buy a miluck: bo 
an* and buy one with two t^uth. Po not buv any 
which is iifT, (l f hade of grey; but it* you *«•<• a pure 
white 'ho, ' »" •i-.uy yutir price four rupees. If 

y ou * o oil* with loose horns, give hnmUcl without cn in# 
tl u loud (to l«*ok ul it »noru carefully, i.e. it is mho to l»* i 
g >d one). Tf you *«*■». oiie with a rod l.uad and a light, 
j*. body, «!'.!•’ buy v.i yon hav** 1 i good look at b. 
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liut, my dear, if you 6ee a Mack or a yellow grey or a red 
one, don’t lake the trouble to look at its teelh. 

The following i a warnin': - against two kinds of 
bullocks:—A bullock with horns pointing up and down, 
or one with crooked eyebrows, injures it' master aud the 
neighbours an well.—(Grierson). 

(3). A yellow grey, or a speckled, or a red one, or one 
with a spot ou its forehead, will make you h e the price 
you pay for them. 


502. Tho bullock toils, but the bay horse is pampiml. 

tfar 

Pis kuf man •? baila bnilhil f:hd t u waning* 

Tbe .*x wastes himself in labour, whih tho bay orse 
his grain in ease. 

r> r * n '^ aT1 'l pound, m\ t^ labour. 
Slid when anyone labours, while another reaps tlic* benefit 
w ithout exerting him. 'df nt all. 

■§^1 Snratoy is a light- b.»v horse. The valuable horse 
is seldom used. He is kept motv for show ui the stables 
of* the rich. 


The .»mel is bl m - d in ’bo wh lu army. 

mo^ ?f' 3hr 

Ragan phnud nrh uJ> e bad. Ini. 

In the wlvde my the < unci *s most bhnactl, because it 
li • siudi ;t long neck and exposes the posit ion of lie unu y 

oOl. ^ oil can endure ki* . i from o milch cow. 

M08 SUfTT JC 

w<*k V*rj\i 

J' ’ / t> n ktchh« pau\ it' l ’• tin, 

L:>1 eftufc&r (, u . r * thrlhuvi dltLn. 





From whomsoever you expect to receive benefits, you 
must bear abusive words; even while being kicked by a 
milch cow, a man will endure its action and pat it 
(GriersOnb 


v' 


hO-3. You can c.idure kicks from a milch cow. 


MOM TgiTfr ^ fffifT *RtT 

Dudhari gae 1:> du Icifo bhafa. 

Even two kicks from a good milker are to be valued 
(Grierson). 

A man can bear up without grumbling harsh treatment 
from whom he expects some benefit, just as oiiu does not 
mind a kick or two from a good mild: cow. 


500. Points of a milch cow. 

MO i fSRNft 3T55^t 

ftta *rrfta Tfft Bt: cjtr 
tir ht =it^t w: 

-stitts; % ^tvf 

Acbchhi I' Ihiyvjiski hnjjal Ian , 

Solah vtigh, balflr khuri, nao than, tcrah hou, 
ASr/an bane ghar bhare huehho glide n f k/uh/ y 
Pohile dahijanaii /:•’ ptrhhe line 
W bile you arc buying a cow, buy a good one with clear 
nd horns 10 finger- (inches) lull ; r , hoofs 32, udder 
{), and curs 13, and you will then fiuv( milk pouring in 
y mi yard and your house full : the <*alf will also have so 
n uch o! it that it will not graze. But remember first to 
try the while for lyre before you buy tbo cow. 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND ERRORS. 

INTRuttlTCTC* RY XoTKS. 

1* would be a hopeless task to attempt to give a 
'ull account of the popular superstitions and error* that 
encompass the natives of Bihilr. Their lives are made 
up « f them. From their birth to their death they afford 
guiding clue, and furnish the food >n which their 
hope* and fears are fed. hVhen a child i L born, it lias 
to lx carefully guarded from the evil spirits that usually 
hover about the house of its birth, li it gels over the 
early ailments to which all infants arc subject, th ' cure is 
ascribed to the charms of some respected old woman of the 
village who possesses the secret. If it dies, some malig- 
1 ant demon, who has not been propitiated., h carrn d 
it away; or some supposed village witch, who has long 
Lonu a grudge against the family, h*s gratified her greed 
ior inhmt lib* by causing its death. 1 

In car* - ill difficult K)*nu- n uuu is tirt.il in ir thr* lvii : -in room, osbusiM; 
t-i i«Ciue awity tUu liobgobliub and evil tf|>irih who'(May the birth; bill 
probably with a nvav pmcticul m help tho l As often I -pjiciis u 
- i"‘ ^ tr ' n ’ . r. • re- .• .omnd pi >! groumli, who n 
e*|M<rionco hru ihown b nowi.--ury uinl u iV.lhm, { . ;ap> i . lh. Sir A. 

I-}.til. coTiinn rtiiiy on thi* pructii ni liuturu of Bup<..r titiouu ohMt.um' 
remarks, •• Mali) jiuctiww. a»wri..i:-,-l unipirically t» b<> lit mid ut, 

liiivy bci jii.t iu iiiui .• vl lima . . ijruwa uiul d by t' ■< 
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Ji anv one is unsuccessful in an undertaking, lie has 
h :It;d to propitiate his presiding deity; if successful, in 3 
baa favoured him. At birth, death, marriage, and 
c ry important event of life, the gods are consulted ; and 
11 their \ rnings and wishes (now very often interpreted, 
according fo the circumstance of the consulter) are not 
implicitly followed, if is rather from Ids inability to carry 
them out in their integ: ’ty than from a want of faith in 
tl eir efficacy. 

In llih, r, side by side with signs of civilization, will bo 
found ideas and beliefs which have long ago been eradi- 

u ' ( < fiorn other more advanced provinces. Lingering 
end interweaving themselves with the daily thoughts and 
doings of the people art rup rstitious suck as are to be 
looked for in < .tin elsewhere. The civilization as yet is 
only a thin > eneer which has hardly permeated the 
upper crust, liiu beliefs and mainspring of action yet 
lemain ihe .mine in the mass of pt. pic as tliev were 

'•onturios ago. g, thin coating of western varnish give^ 

a j •■cious appenrauce to the culiuro w hich is onl\ "kin 
■ p, cus oms and observances aboriginal and Aryan 
commingle in opo count; d jumble, and Muhammadan 
eoremonie' and ITindu rituals are mutually interchanged 
among the lower order of both classes with n mrd 
h^coiu uedat.ing and tolerau spirit. There are as m 
Hindus who zeftlouHly . cj) up the ^luhmram (n: as/in 
in Hilnlr, ns Muhammad us who annudly cdobrai ill*' 
{ hn* a 1 //</’. A Hindu wu m i as pioud pi . « lie” 

•’ r' ■ ,r * v h»nh |!i«> • - • oii ;iually wra|i|H*l up, 111) i it no wry 

r-.II* ult U pv ■ ! the *it r *‘ . <1 kernel of utilh , uiul m; * <adt hits uj,..i* it y 
Til. nil’ t*. *l» - li what i • >‘l.i a ridicnloU 1 n it J ii“ 

^ijirr T'tioTi, •“!»».' r l uhj i r.-l :• . i ;u.» dj» in torrid, uud •• !...(inuvi j** r 

worth hi I'wii;*- 
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volive offering oil the grave of tlu Muhammadan Saint, 
when her child recovers from illness, as a Musalinan 
woman propitiates tlie Hindu demon with a black goat 
when he has devoured her husband’s second love, who 
had weaned his affection from her. The same rites and 
ceremonies and observances connected with the daily 


life of tli. Bihar peasant are practised in the villages 
now us they wore probably centuries a;* », the only differ¬ 
ence being that they are adapted to suit tin* altered 
irr-imstu.ioos. Those would smlly he misplaced in tho 
heart of a great city amid the din and bustle* <>£ fashion¬ 
able civilization, but are not out of keeping with tl 
■ iniplo peasantry and the retired seem ry of 13ihar Milages. 


Of sucii a va subject, with so many ramifications, all 
that can be endeavoured is to give a fow m* nn-:* of tho 
| v »puhir supei- 11 ’• ns and errors that form the warp and 
tho woof of tho Bihar peasant lilc, principally tliOM. 
which bi-.tr on some of the proverbs and illustrate them. 
Tlu* same remarks apply to the other subjects which mrm 
tlu* Appendix. Xliu notes under each are tar irom being 
complete. They give a W w only of the pi vailing customs, 
niurt illustrations, than as an exhaustive rrcutuumt of 
the subj» ct. 


1. -»r,>//.,' ,y #*, rltaa i< lit i.htnfi - ;/ ' < ■ imn'■ • , ! ' * 6c . 

There is a popular and widely prcvuiliug idea that t’ e 
name- of certain opprobrious iiulividuuU ind animals 
4>rght net. lie uttoivd in tho morning t orn a super- 
‘idions haling that r.ho uMerer i mvo to meet with aom 
misfortune during tin day; r.y. («' The namo of any 
well known miser is never pronounced In the morning, 
from an idea that ho who takes his namo will not get 
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Is till 
befall him. 1 


late 


<SL 


in the day, or sonic misfortune will 


I his feeling is sometimes carried to such ail extent that 
som places which are named after a known miser are not 
pronounced in the morning. For example, a well-known 
\ ill age in Champarau known as 31’inshi lea. bazar (on the 
Sugau-1. Gobindganj road) is never named in the morn- 
nig, because the man alter whom it is named—ouo Mumhi 
Lai—was a notorious miser; similarly a village in (he 
Bcfiya Subdivision, called Bhaluah, is not pronounced* 
because its name is akin to that of a bear. ( b.) The 
following animals are not readily named in the morning : 
Owl, monkey, ass, snake, bear, etc., from an idea that some 
misfortune is sure to befall the person who names them. 

1 j Similarly it is considered unfortunate to inert any of 
tl.'oO animals in the morning when one is starting on 
a journey. To c*e the face of mv of a low caste the 
hist *hirg in the morning is also considered inauspicious* 
A Jj.'tub /, a Dot)}, and a Chatndr are especially avoided 
early in the morning. 


2. Tdtra or journey . The sujjcrs/Uions cornucfti / tcith a 
jot nicy. If on ar.ynml to be awyidono or no L 

Lo journey is ever undertaken, in fact nothing of 
importance >\ begun, without first consulting the Brilh- 
Ma*; as to the best hour for commencing it. The 
) ; , itious hour having been ascertained, the man v ho 
is going on a journey starts at that hour. If, on account 
of some pressing business or some other cause, he cannot 
conveniently pm mi© his journey at that ,ct hour .as 

iho uamu j] Mir Ct a liji.'t, iu Pan is an t.\ tinplo * l . .is. 
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it often happens), still, in order to comply with* the 
requirements of the omen, he makes a show start at 
the exact auspicious time, and halts a few steps from his 
house. For this purpose Rajas ant* well-to-do personages 
have wlmt arc called jatra houses, where (after haMug left 
at the exact auspicious hour) they halt and finish their 
urgent business before finally proceeding on their journey. 
People who cannot aiford to have a jCdrt house Lend out 
sumo oi their wearing apparel with money or grain tied to 
it in advance, and this is kept in a friend s house on the 
rood tyi they come up. Tho grain or money (as tho case 
niuy be) k afterwards distributed amongst begga rs. W hen 
starting on a journey, the following arc considered good 
omens to see: — 

(V/) Any one carrying a full chattic of water. 

(b) A pot of tyre r curd. 

(c) l'ish. 

((/) A (lhob eu rrying a bundle of clean waslie . clothes, etc. 

The following are consider .d unlucky omens :— 

(a) Meeting a Teh, or oilman, is considered especially 
unlucky. (The traveller in\.»riably returns home, post¬ 
poning his journey .) 

(/■' Meeting a jackal crossing iron tho right side of tho 
road to tho left. 

(c) It aiij one should cull out to the traveller or put 
any que tion to him wlnn he is about to begin us journey 
ii is considered unlucky; ulsi if any one should •*< •; 
or cough at buck a time. 

3. Man r(ft s of Ttin?;s r IVotti i. 

When a tank or well is dug and completed, it i. 
vinblematicall} married to a tree uv wooden imug«‘, 
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m hieli is planted in tlie middle in the case of tanks, 
and alongside in the case of wells. A summary marriage 
(c?! j led jalotmrg) is gone through, after which, die tank 
or v, r»ll is declared to be open for uso. This superstitious 
ceremony i probably gone through with the idea that 
unk.vH these sources Ot water are married, the yield 
be less plentiful. Mango groves on being planted 
aro al > married to a bar tree (Indian Ficus), which 
i planted in the north-east corner (called Lan Kent) 
cf the tope. A thread is passed round tho whole 
g »vo, or sometimes onlj r round th first planted trc< 
arid the a husband " bar tree, and a summary marriage 
(t mony is gone tlirougli: after which the mango grove 
1 ' i dc clan l to be married. Mr. Grierson, in his t% Bihar 
} >: n ' fdfc,” notes that an ( mblematical marriage of 

11 n rovo 10 u "ell is also gone through, without which 
preliminary v bscrvauce it is unlawful to partake ot 
the fruit. 


4 . I)( nation, an / charm*, incftntations and amulet* to cure 
triafadw and keep off or exerc<^ nil spiritetc. 

There are various means adopted for foretelling own its 
ft nd : finding out whether au under!.iking \% ill uccoed or 
fail. The pr icipnl way of course is to consult Brahmans, 

• nr< ' Mp]<. d ; from a knowledge of astrology and 
oir* r Miiuroes, i<j possess tho power of foretelling events, 
^mt *nher sunn / way . re reported to by the common 
P‘ to asc rtain in a rndo and ready manner if what 
ll are about to under dm will prove miceeshfui or not ; 

* hmdiul ;<. ( u r* and tho giu.ii ^ aro divided 

J l,,) !* - 1 ; : il Be v coine out even, the undertaking will 
. rd ; if /<1 11 ^ i( will fail. A uiooze from uuv oj e 
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present is considered especially an evil omen when 
anything is about to be begun, while the €< tic-ticking n 
°f tin? lizard under the same circumMaiuxs is considered 
a favourably opicn, because it is supposed to say “ right ” 
(A 7 /?/.*). To find out whether an undertaking will succeed, 
the wora^n commonly wrap the ends of two pieces of stick 
vifh cotton : the sticks are then laid down on a plastered 
lioor, and after a time the wraps arc examined. If the 
cotton has unwound itself in both, the action will meet, 
with complete success; if only in one, a partial success. 
One way to insure success in an undertaking is to lift 
that foot first which corresponds to the nostril through 
wiirh one is breathing harder at the time. 

Du re ai numberless charms and spells for curing 
ailments. From a simple headache to the severest malady, 
Irom an not Into to a snake bite, all axe supposed t<, be 
curable by means of ifru or enchantment and incanta- 
tions. The marvellous efficacy of spells and charms b 
ingrained in ti^ native mind ; and though ho may resoi 
to medicine, he <loe> it more a- an auxiliary remedy 
hail in implicit reliance on its healing powers. If a 
villager is bit by a mad dog or jackal, he betakes 
himself to the Ojha f or wizard, for the purpose of 
u oxtr.vting t’i o poison ( jftdrab, literally “to cleanse r ' 
or “dust”). r ue wizard repeats some mystic words over 
a bowl oi water hold under the Wound, and this v u v 
the pul: mt has to drink. After awhile he vomits Uw. 
v, :il* r, u:id along with it ihr lutir « 1 the mad animal t ki.it 
has bit him: tins is supposed to effect tho cure. Tin y 
believe implicitly in these enchantments and charm*. 

Amulet-, uro commonly givt n wlin. any one Mil! rs fr mi 
a chronic in ala ly or u liable to certain disease*, ami :«iso 
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as phylacteries to preserve the wearer from clanger or 
diseuse. Of all the grotesque superstitions about 'lie 
curing of diseases not the leu-t ludicrous is the belief 
in the healing powers possessed by one born with “ feet 
presentation. A kick from him, or even a touch with 
bis toe, is supposed to efl'ect a ready cure in certain 
defeases, such as sudden rheumatic pains, etc. And, 
strange to say, the repeated disappointments which they 
niti-i have met with have not proved sufficient to dis¬ 
abuse the rustic mind of this love of veneration for 
natmal events which happen to be out of the ordinary, 
they fc'i l clmg to a belief in their mysterious healing 
efficacy. 


•h Superstition/.: ceremonies and obi-mom conceded icith 
birth and death. 

On the birth of a child the following ceremonies and 
observances are gone through :—All ingress to outsiders 
i forbidden into the lying-in room. Should any of 
the inmates have occasion to go out, on returning she Iims 
to dust her clothes, and warm her feet and hands over a 
constant fire (but is kept up in the doorway. A torn shoo 
or the tus k of a broker, earthen chatty is also hung pro¬ 
minently o\er the doorway. A scorpion, if found, is also 
burnt in the fire in the doorway, in the belief that a 
a or]don sting will have no effect on (he child in after-life. 
V weapon of any kind, such us a sword, a knife, a .-.-vibe, 
or a pin iron even, is pul near the head of (be infant 
to guard it from evil den >us. A child born in the month 
of Jlhtido (Augn t-September) is especially liable t-. ho 
•.Kuckod by th demon enlled Jam/rr i (which is really 
“ lockjaw ") and is a i .rded against (or if it has already 
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seized the child it is expelled) hv firing off a gun close to 
the child. In lockjaw the sudden start given to the child 
often produces a beneficial effect. 

On death the following arc observedThe corpse is 
usually washed in an open spot, and then a bier is made o 
new bamboos (cut from any one’s clump near at hand, an 
act which is >{ ! d to by the o\wiei), on which tho 

corpse is placed and carri< d by four men on their shouldeis 
to a place outsid the village; and when all the people who 
are to accompany the fumrftl have assembled, they go to 
the bank of n river. A man is usually shrouded in v,hit» , 
a woman whe e husband is living is usually shipud >d it 
coloured clothes. A woman who die? befoi hot husband 
is considered to be very fortuna* c. On reaching the' bank 
of the river, a funeral pile i- erected, the corpse is plac^v 
on it, and, after the chief mourner has anointed its mouth, 
fire is applied to it by him. He walks round the ptlo 
three times and sometimes five times, touches its lips each 
time wilVi fire, and then sots tiro to the pile. I he too is 
usually bought limn a .Dot/’ (the low .st caste ‘it Bibar), 
who often sticks out for u fabulous price at tl ls emergency• 
When 1 body b 1 » arly burnt, <• very one preseiv. hio" 
fiv< sticks into the fire; any unlmrnt portion ot tin 
left is fhri wn ituo the river, and the ''pot, when t 
" crei luted is washed and plastered with cowd 
the chief-nuuirner plants u fulsi tree neat' *h 
corpse has been taken <.ut of the house tin latt< i i 
and plastered ovi and the following arc placed 1 
door’v y or gate of ihe liou-e : stone, eowdung, iron, 
and water lar-jfck© people to touch on their return from i 

eroinutioii. On tlie tenth rl.t aft tin corpse h: b 
\ *■ 
fcretnadd, all the mule relatives of the dee* used sliuve 
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heads, and those who are sons of the deceased their 
Moustaches also. On this occasion the Kautdha Brahman 
v.*ho performs such obsequies is fed and receives as his let: 
the wearing apparel of the deceased. After this the 
Brahmans are fed on the thirteenth day after the death 
among Brahmans, on the fourteenth day among Vai\vaa, 
and on the sixteenth day among Sudras. On this day the 
widow cf the deceased is clothed in her widow's garment 
and henceforth she has to undergo all the penances of her 
sad lot. 

G, Planting trees. 

It is considered an act of virtue to plant groves. Certain 
trees, caper! dly the vener ?hd l J :j>al, the Bar , the Pankar , 
the Be!, are the favourite dwelling-places 01 the drira , 
and the gods are supposed “ to delight to sit among its 
leaves and listen to the music of their ru.iling,” and to 
them votiv* offerings of flags, etc., are made. They pro 
hung from the tree itself, or at Inched to a bamboo which 
is erected close to it. it is considered unluckv to plant a 
plum t*f •• i*e°r the entrance door, for its thorny branches 
are ap^ to catch the turban every time the dweller com s 
of his house and tku; cover Ins head, which is con- 
very unlucky. 

Manner of a> ting (hitecs. 

* jou practice : s to weigh out rice with tho 
nmndan rupee, know n is /r^rgfL intj ) the four 
is of Muhammad, and to give each one of the puivons 
.'•c.'cd Os weight of a. r-I,.',; !,) t\ allow. It i said tin? 
■•cf !!nd: it difficult to nm-MO te and cannot swailow the 
gh fear. Thej&o is much practical shrewdness 
‘lowlcdge of the people in ibis device, an the thiol 





naturally finds it difficult to bring up a quantity of saliva 
(through four) to enable him to swallow the rice, and thus 
betrays himself. Another test, practised by Muhammadans 
chiefly, is to write down the names of all who are suspected 
on slips of paper and throw the.m one by one, rolled up (as 
in a lottery), into a small chatty. While this is being 
clone two men hold the chatty (by its neck or brim) on 
their finger cuds, and particular suras or passages are read 
from the Kuran. On tho slip containing the thief's mane 
being thrown into the chatty, it lurns round immediately, 
which discloses the thief. There are other te3ts of boiled 
<Jhi uud oil; but these are never resorted to now. 

8. CnarmSy spells , and incantations gone through 

(<7.) To bring on rain . 

(b.) To stop rain . 

(rtf.) Tho following are gone through <o cause rain 
to fall : 

A number of village boys, with faces blackened and 
in white dhotis, leap on all-fours in t u* open air, in 
imitation of frogs, calling out all tho time, “ Kdta hitloli 
vjjar dhoti Pdni dr , pdni dc ” i.e. 4 ‘ We have made our¬ 
selves black us soot- with white dhotis. Pray give u' ram, 
pun give us rain!” Thi is sometimes \uriod by a • v 
id the bo\ s tun dug u frogs, 0 and some others playing 
with stickRs on drums made of old sieves. Thus tlmv 
go before the door* of tho villagers. On the\v approach, 
tho women throw a g Junta of water, in which the ling;, 
wallow, “ croaking J all tho time : 

Alla mi#dii pdni da , 

hhapra men (or doki men) da ddni J i. 

1( 0^d give us rain, so that w< may have two grains 
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(he even a little food) in our earthen platter.” Alms are 
given by e, h house, and from the collection thus made 
a feast is h !h Brahmans are also feasted by the well- 
to-do, if rain holds off for long. 

(?>.) The following aro gone through to cause rain 
to stop: 

If the rain continues too long, (.1) weights (used in 
weighing) ar ; dropped into a well; (2) a cJtirfly (or od 
lamp) is lit and put on a muwl (pestle for pounding 
paddy), which is civ* ted in the compound in the open 
ir; (3) some fig es aro drawn with chalk on walls by 
the women end are worshipped; (4) in Shahahad a piec 
of stick is dressed up as a doll, with a small bundle of 
grain in one hand and a lighted torch in flie other. 
This e fhfry is then put up on a nolo in the yard, ft is 
called “ Musafar,’’ or 41 Wayfarer,” “Traveller,” and is 
intended > invoke the pity of the god of rain, who, it 
is supposed, will relent and cause the m ii to stop, and 
ihu enable the benighted traveller to find hi way homo 
to his family with what he is carrying for than. Tho 
young folks in the m < keep up a vigorous drum- 

mine with sieve; and stick*, shouting all tho while the 
following: 

Chain: nun aula inltur phut a. 

(Flour in t!.o sieve, tho cloud will disperse now) ( r > ) 
Also chit'tbj is Hi imh !o a *Miri (a wick* basket for 
storing away grub) in; and kept lighted till the rain stops. 
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II ^ a n 

up^inwfiu, 394. 

Hgtv r, 430. 

^ 71? *T nguhiui, 4*7. 

aeln-hhttt, .‘US. 
^JST^aihai, 41 S. 

nclra, 447. 448, 141), 450, 
451, 453, ‘70. 

VlfvrnrJ udliiijt, 15. . 

^TMTC adhuur, 157 
^TnT ant, 251 . 

*3fHfTT nudlirn. 340, 304, 397. 
TTnr^U ttinawas, 471. 

arjan, 700 . 

^ifTTT nriyn, 431. 

aslcMm, 45*2. 
ahiir, 371’. 

II ^ a t| 

VP9 afikh, 47, 84 304, 105. 
"^T^rl ichhat, 35*2. 
i - jan, 220 . 
oudher, 01, *244, 330. 


adi, 57 . 
arldhi, 10 i. 
as, 25. 

-^Tf^T us in, 243, 400 
II ? » D 

^jttc y fir » ,i ' T * 

^f?r^TT *W; 

indai* jao, 15 

II t i II 

..I, 300 . 
i='vn, 400 . 

|| ^ " II 

vj^Tjf uclirunK. I" 5 - 
, 3'5TT»'' urbSrul, ai». 

371 TT uti:’. 47 -- 

•g?TT05 uilrklili -• 

(•.«]<Jl, 0-7 

ndh.tr, ',1 -0 

I tnTTc 47 . 4 . 

1 '4q<!H upturn, Ml. 

up d, 44. 
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II ^ u.ll ' 

Jinf, ns, 194, 205, 374, 503. 

’SUlcT ug«t, 439. 

II Xt e || 

l£f qTfft elnvf.fi, 423. 

II $ ai || 

^TcTRT ainch&tanun, 252. 

ii o ii 
oclilii, 109. 

II TIT au || 

aua baim, 474. 

II I: II 

Tfjqnj kakai'i, 132, 411. 
knakari, 459. 
knchabn, 257. 
WTtZT kajrmita, 84. 

q'f k.irua, 237. 
gR^fj kadam, 100. 
i;iT^n kiiOuit, 21. 

<$«tT kaut, 460, 501. 

Uaney i 120, 327. 

3fT-i i1 'T?J i kanaiijiyB, .59. 

k. .|>r-r, 20, 35, 195, .135. 
VRfJT^l jm-, 470. 

kaput, 400. 

itf«lcn kul.Ua, 41. 

l. al.ir, 399. 
cgjjvutV kiibutnr, 2 


c(f%Xij% knbehve, 113. 

kamr:i 138. 

^iTTPjT knmal, 399. 

^R4?t karavn, 171. 

■?TTt karai, M3. 

kariyatva, I IS, 501. 
cfifTin' luiria, 149. 

karigah, 305. 

^T5f kareje, 149. 

3TR5, kagje, 278. 

•■qRT^TT kagn, 473. 

TO wrzt kaclih knsauti, 

501. 

Wt*\X knjar, 127, 203, 338. 
qfpft Jinji, 410. 
grrc k-at, 25. 

3RlfcRi kr.tik, 4CO. 

ka.lo, 445, 452. 
kan, 05. 

^T«n; kabnr, 501. 
cfrrfjTf^r kaiaini, 482. 

^il'SrST kayath,261,270,2S0, 283. 
lilfna kiirikb, 203. 
f-IRrrfii^rfkii 'tuniyail, 230. 
fafifa kirtik, U3, 445. 

111- a, 453, 405, 471. 

kitiub) kliiili «. 

501. 

(<JPJ kiit.i;)l)kutnn ; 37?l 
kutlmou, 203. 

1 ^ Uni ta i 447. 










kmlr.l, 114 . 
kuppa, 1*2. 
kuhwllii, 03. 
kumhnra, 280. 
kutnlmiiu, 311). 
kurmin, ISO. 
kurmi, 283. 

^nTnftknlwantliSin. 

^r?lT kuan, 490. 

3PJFT kukur i^riTT kutta), 141, 
210, 204, 330, 301, 373. 

cJTcji^r knrkut, 279. 

W* kfip, 482. 

%5TT knila, 501. 

koili 50. 
kutkie, 481. 

'Sfil'ST kora, 300, 383. 

kotwale, 109. 

^^0(10,54,81,142,315, 1 
korinnllm, 131. 
koreyii, 152. 
kolmr, 118. 
kauii, 14. 
kuuvu, 18. 

! atinsji, *JV 2 . 

n *3 kh n 
T-RVl kUakUri, It;... 
kltHguui, 230. 
kliarrha. 440. 
kkoradi, 340. 

*af’ kliarOiau. i l 


klmlli, 375. 

| T3[etR klmwus 412. 

XgXjft khassi, 123, 149. 

TcjTalT kkr.jn, 63. 

. *nZ kliilt, 199. 

klififua, 337. 
klilra, 3, 413. 

. <ftu khis, 22. 

^ HT kliurpa, 202. 

TcforT khufitn, 300. 

• fis 

khur, 7. 

^khet,297,309,411,433.481. 

I kheti, 242, 298, 432, 434, 

497. 

k1.<-luu»»iv 116. 

lilicsati, 288. 

n’T b « 

^i^iO g-*k ri-i > 30 -- 

j m g«j. 

gnj 'ur, 9,. 

vfh^n: g « f,ruiir » 180 

XJX^T garur, 150. 
gat'. 21 * 

-jidlia, 183, 249, 2, i, 
277, 297, 493. 

<faTT giOyn, *61 
?1T5I gai.ju, 239. 

JJT441 gnrmi, 190. 

XffVxn garlyn, 131. 

XJtVsI garib. 100» •"O, 

: alau -1 W 
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glinri, 421. 

^ glinre, 80, SI, 82. 8:{. 


ga\vr:Mvfiu, 3!H. 

^f^Tcf giifnvay, 18, 347. 
gfiiigo, lo 1. 

51 l*ioT\ giij'Oi (*71313 gajall), 
J129. 

JTTWt gSji, 331. 
aftet gailthi, 88. 

IfTT« gari, 100. 

5Ii q gilc, 130. 

glrliiist, 450. 

^Tfcf git, 202, 353. 

gidnr, 101. 

5fKf girnb, 215. 

<J1«PCTlf gojrSt, 458. 
ij^giir, 238, 140. 

gorli.*.tin*, 350. 

?|?£ guru, 13 

7J«. [JfJ gurlilmiya, )3. 

/t^T gular, 10 
m md, 495. 
gemllinri. « »0. 

5r<f) gerul, 47S. 

7T^ gcliun, Vi-J, 481). 

*fP5TfT goar. 

vitfn got.., 250. 

aftst gnu, toy. 

aftii sjrr goeiir.i, 242, 428. 

«nsi [i. 5oi. 

v ^ gl. || 
r- iTTi .jliBgg'Un, 142. 

.-.tint-,20,73,1-1,181. .-'1.177 


^r\<TT gbaralla, 354. 
tn’q gliagli. 255, 483, 400. 
gbat, 190. 

•qf*T gbaiis, 224, 308. 
tft^glilu, 53, 118, 130. 
gliughut, .‘W9. 
ghurmi, 285. 
tpft gliuno, 235. 

’errs glior, 53, 402. 

>fr?T gboru, 135.137,172,300. 

II ^ cli || 

-T^JT olmcliclm, 419. 
cliaolii, 39. 

<‘lialSi, 70. 

^cT< clintur, 22. 

i luur.nkul, 87- 
clmmrn, 311 
Hu. mu. 3s3 
clmniSr, 71, 200. 

Hiarul, 71. 

Hmlaiii, 03. 
rhSur, ICO, 222 444. 
xfTqT r ' liakar, 39, 40. 

| i.luind, 4l«, 4- 0. 

j SJi h r 'ii.lnni, 225. 
i ^T;’S(i i'iSIui':, 137 . 

: W chain, 151. 

1 xJH qit cbirpiii, 218. 
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chiuiili, 11 ) 1 . 
i hitrn, -17?, 470. 
f^HfZ chirkut, 131). 

chirkut; hi, 3S0. 
chlk, us. 

5 fNr chlnafi, 3*28, 446. 

cliini, 111. 

^W«TrlilUi* } 17«. 

^ 'vST'TI clitilliani, l)i*2. 

ihundari, 87. 

^TT clir ma. 70. 

^TTT churu, 3G0. 
churl, 4*21. 

chulhu, <)(, 27,9. 
chuha, 4. 

^*TT chdu, 111. 
chalt, 213, 4!>i. 
clmltha, * 251 , 

U, 10(1,380,38(5,409, 

J HI. 412, 413, 414, 415, 41(5. , 
’'TTZ clmiitlt, ig(j. 

^ 1 chimjvFir, tJ-J. 

^t'1 clinuW, 402. 

11 chh jj 


chher, 10*2. 
chlieri, i r J5. 
chhotUi, 31)4. 
ehUuunri, 103. 

11 j II 

5NRT j n PP lt » 35 - 
w^ttrrj»8 dT P a » 

€|8|Yn«! jsgm:ni» u& 
i olrTT 491. 

j awftS * - 151 * 

/ 

«rr?.i : ‘ r > ,! '°- 

siTct.pt, 199* 

jiynii. 250. 

^3 jttth, 2A». 

O' 

3inj><- (5it*e .i 0 ™). ,;r> - 
3Tt?n tonr.fi, 359. 

5l7*ft j> -•'• 4|l °- 

rilTHf?l j.'-505, 304, 30.), 
SOli, 307, 308, . )!>. 

jnlnliiUi 301, 310. 
jlT.j'.o, 307, 470. 

^jf^Tjafluro. 322. 


tfftJ chltapi kc, 454. 

^T*! I'lillan , f(j 

WT47 : £JT clilmin . ihufi,.-., ! 
clihucht lihi, ;t. 
cliimfilihutulii!, 21] 

• lihcil, 03. 


II ^ Jl‘ « 

tJJJpT i’-MB)., ■' "•■ 
jlmflM :.y, 317- 

2H! 

fipOTT .il'll-1 

jlifiiunr, I"!. I-«S 300. 
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Uqivft takalii, 70 . 
Z^RT taka, 37. 

take ser, 03. 
diJTT talira, 313. 
TTcTt tati, 70. 

ZT*T tap, 347. 

fZZift titalii. 108 . 


dnrlii, 310. 
^7fV dalii, 29. 

^l~33t dcurhi, 73. 
IT^'HoT tlyaurha, 487. 
I doi, 1/5. 
tffTf dam, 233. 

^Tift doll, 213. 


3 I 0 RT tikar, 501. 

dhltlio, 321. 

'2'RK tukur tukur, ISC. 

— VI/ . 

7T2T tetar, 90. 

<o&X dhenrhar, 00. 

«fldT tona, 359. 

dhcbua, 221. 

>* 

s'7«r dliol, 382. 

II 3 tli || 

II 71 t 11 

■SIT tli ny, 283. 

tnngi, 499. 

337 thatha, 115. 

rfrfT tnta pnuiil, 305. 

37^T thukur, 2C2. 

<7*77717 tumaslin, 305, 499. 

3TS tharli, 30. 

?n«ft tani, 55. 

7jft( tkruifi, 203, 275. 

fllft tail, 30. 

‘liikrio, 240. 

(717ft tnri, 288. 

tlmthi, 120. 

(f7>lT til, 104. 

tlieiiga, 313. 

f?T5f3i tilak, 19. 

%7T tlies, 20. 

iftr! tit, 5, 384. 

S^siT tliclmna, 205. 

HteliT tlnn, 250. 

<it ^ thor, 313. 

j 

ift^T til, 475. 
rfltrt tisi, 2(H), 309. 

11 ^ 1 ! 11 

■=|«T5T> tnlslii das, 41 

-.^r^ ^ fT dnndtt dor, 32. 

77^8 tnnik, 287, 288. 

Oak, 117, 14!f, 408. 

TiVsr tel, 200, 229. 239. 

JlfTi'./t a.ikiui, 408 

toii, 290, 319 375. 










rUTTf fotii. 2S7. 

II Vf th n 

( 1 . ni, ini. 

^fWiroil, l!)8. 

II ^ <1 II 

dutnli, 369. 

5[tfR datann, -Jo. 
limit, 501. 

dnmad, 335, 352. 
dnrji, *2/0, 274. 
durbar, !)2. 

dor durbar, 308. 
daruesl 78. 
^T^^^duliijuni. 301. 
dal.i, 205. 

<^1<oYdarhi, . J, 

^TsTT iladn, 91. 

^TfT il-tfit. 3, 240, 360 
«(T^r dal, '05, 355. 

dignmbar, 04, -j; 
<lid, 380. 

^ diii, 15, 61, 440. 
dnari 141 

dudhi-ri,it;, 

dupalmria, 117 . 
duai kaju, 224 . 

8'id? dullnli, 00 


difali, 52. 

X dubnr, 403. 

^TT^T devil, 383. 

deokur, 404. 

•^rTT dcota, 283. 

^«ft Debi, 315, 316. 

dcivnr, 321. 

%% de<, 105. 
dokli, 277. 
dobar, 4S7- 
duura, 82. 

II VI dll !| 

Y1»I dhnn, 105, 178, 344, 488. 

illiannlin, 477- 
vrtt dliani, 170. 

XJTvi ilban, 04, 261, 444 80. 

vftV(T dl’.iya, 329, 335. 
vfHT dhirn, 313. 

Vjq illiuj., 170. 
vm dimil, 401,410. 
vfpsTt dlmkha, 254. 
dboti, 80. 

<5*^ dhobi, 871,272,283. 490. 
Vlt^y*! dhobi a, 133. 

II «i u I) 

on!.la, 193. 
nakti, 425. 

tU^U nukliona, 253. 

<>*» 

17 
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nagar, 107, 392. 

^ 'ingSra, 72. 

^T2I natb, 380. 

natluvSll, 380. 
•1*1^ nanad, 323, 381. 
naralmni, 134. 
nabira, 58. 

^ift ami, 303. 
rrf^gXT nnyihra, 202. 

•n^3»T nauu, 131. 

•IT? aid, 233. 

•)1tI nacli, 73 116, 317 
•TT2T a ii( a, 20 i. 

nati, 02. 

•HIT natli. 2l9. 

»i l+l\ Hand, ••(>. 

Wfa nann, 200. 

1*5%?% nidcrule, 127. 
ffjrgr nind, 199. 
f aiporalc, U K 

fswni nioi.ij, 301. 
finiYi t?*n nimai'hbij’n, 383. 
idliorn, 333. 
tiTin, 143. 

^3TT n'Mua, ~2. 

'•in ai>m tf IK. 71. 
ueman, 1S1 
nelmi, 23. 
iii.il.;* t, 322. 

H'lid< ■: -U2. 

*ftHtuauS, 202.. 
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qq*|T pngaba, 249. 
tn^TT^f pngorae, 50. 
q^qj pacbhwa, 400, 407, 470. 
qjXfqTrlT patibarta, 3/0. 
q^q puntli, 212. 
q«Tj$\ p.malii, 419. 

*TT#Trf parsnut, 300. 

parosiu, 3. \ 
qyq j ure, 1)4, 200. * 
qTrf pat, 00, 85. 
qTXf pan, 00, 228, 238. 
qTq pnp, 232. 

paid, 430. 

Wl'W’t pSliun, 331. 
fiiajC'T: pichhuar 30. 
fPfTTrf pitiiran, 429. 

, ill 180. 
pitnr, 48. 

tffaT pipar, 428. ., 

ntm 1‘iya, 2’>, 45, i.'O. 

I'ii n, 396. 
qqfiq puilwc, S2. 
ijxq pukh, 452. 

punarbaK, 452, 453. 
qX^T punvn, 400,403, - 45, MO. 
qX%^T r pa^uiiya, 101, 400. 
pui uklr, 00 

; TTJU pirn, lOO, 228. 

nnp' i. 39, lid, 72, 92,>399. 
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<JfU puta, 398. 

piitoliiya, 079. 
^5 pus. 487, 489. 

pechali, 3*20. 
tb^petu, 40. 

V[ \ pnega, 102. 

W pniyn, 153, 47-'. 
^\T i T pncrii' , 191. 
poncbli, 95, 3151. 
powa, 150. 

*mfRT po c umv:i, 279. 
^t^TT paua, 361. 

II pU U 

tj r! pim j. hai I*2*2. 

plmhiiu , 314. 
phuli, *j<), *232. 
plmuj, 603. 

tl q h II 

hakdain, II. 
Oukata, I TO, 
haknrt. 174 . 
hukuci, t, 105. 
buk liiya, 204. 
bnja ni\ v“ 
bin nr, 2 >2. 

^T5TT I' Imi ni, C2. 

Imtns. 2 :m 
badnri, 403. 

V £T bandit, 430. 
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crfcjTif banltft, 44 K 

•qfa*qT ban?; > 1 , 1--. 

^r T T^5TT bnbua, 339. 
tp^ babul, 330. 
rj^iT burkha, 433, 474, 483, 
484. 

burndha, 430. 
cyf^HH brtrivSt, *20*2. 

bariyar. 195, 190. 
b.ibir, 330. 
bahukaii, ‘251. 
l>uburiya,41, 70, 1*J7> 
334, 330. 

bultcra, 330. 

b on*, u;o. 

T\J7\ b5g,34 

q otigli, 377. 
c^T 7 ? biicbb, 492. 
bafijli, 30 ». 

ball, $3. 
bamW, 57* 53. 
hi uihan, 5-: ,. 
lAmlml 0. 
vHTt barn, 50. 
sn g bis. 5508. 

^R?; l' "'u •■ 

W'iyo'va. .530. 
f%|yjq( biillnvi . 408. 
fgpq bipni, 1/8. 
f^TVI ! • >■•<>. >410. 
l.'illi, 4, 829. 
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bisnni, 07, jv. 

^V4Y bibi, 0. 
qfaT biyn, 432. 
cjJWZi burbak, 343, 314, 340, 
347, 348. 


«P?% burlc, 270. 

^f%1Tr bundiya, 320, 
hnribak, 327. 
bulbul, 37. 

V* \» 

cog bnjii, 62. 

bund, 399. 
era bf.rb, 139, 314. 

C ' 

o[«f bubii, 30L 
bef»£, 72, 1/3. 

^SinETT bfiiigaicha (note), 313. 

beta, 32, 70, 356. 

^Z\ bett, 1/8, 356. 

bed, 4*1. 

Sj *\ hen, 59. 

%*7T benu, 101. 

beurfiy, 395. 

5fT?T bel, 208. 217. 

^affstT belauuja, 130. 

^4Tn! beai'Iii', 501. 

besyu, 185. 
tfipT biiigau, 180. 

S[c( bald, 255. 

9vfT baina, 501. 

?ftw i » drijft g«*l, 501. 
c4^'^, , bni uklclui. 111 
bojli, 243 


’ =ft?T^ baurah, 143. 
cjlX baus, 323. 

11 *T ty» H 

Iflefj *ft*T Tj^Ct bhak blmun 
juiri, 130. 

blingwa, 28. 
bhaddur, 437, 439. 
UrTPC bhatar, 403, 407- 
blmtijn, 419. 

*fTT i'hadra, 421. 

^cTT bbnrln, 370. 
bhai, 410. 

WcfiTJ bbakuth, 423. 
bbaji, 03. 

»{T <4 bbat, 81 , 170 , 199 , 205 , 
354, 355, 417, 459. 
biiado, 400 . 
bhnu, 451. 

Hffll 3ftT*l bhablia ktttan, 
* 

i . 379 . 

}mT bliiil, 144. 
j fasrO bbillari, 449. 

bliikli, ON, 332. 

! MHSSf bhuMilml, 92, 3(1. 
bliiikh, 199. 

«K 

bhusa, 7, 100. 

C 

5} if blieftt, 33. 

blifiliyn, 29. 

Sqt^Tl I'bniyn, 74, 300. 

| bhiiini), 39, 343. 
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blminsur, 321. 
bhondu,345. 
blmujai, 318. 

II Hf m || 

makkln, 201. 

^T^PiT roakhmal, 204. 

•Him mngglia, 412,152. 
mnttlm, 200. 
rand, 100. 
rannus, 013. 
marklrali, 102. 

♦TT^T fft^f niarda m.iugi,37S. 
mallii, 15. 

maslyar, 157. 
masuri, 80. 
maliufiga, 101. 
malijid, 291. 
muhi, 403. 
maliua, 10G. 
madilmr, 347 . 

^rf'3 mafir, 3G, 320, 
uiKlh, 128. 
ntans, IGI % ;J5|^ 
tin:f*m T nilrgitira, 447. 
mnkuta, 382. 

wind, 47o. 

JT"?n niun, 100. 

in ihi fi clilme, 50. 
inos, 151. 


TT^TI rafisa, 27, 320, 370. 

*TV< inusar, 392. 

T{^1 mcgli, 454, 108, 188. 
merliak, 173. 
raehari, 213, 351. 
mneun, 50. 

*?r€t mociii, 26$. 

inocblignrabn, 385. 
mom, *210. 

jfn; ,uor , 

niobamml 

f /.U, 90. 
ronuRi, 309. 

4^ 1 f^ nan’3(T muuKiyiiut, 110. 
mafifai, 39. 

i nmfigro, 355, 350. 

;jpi^VJ w^Dgaum, 31. 

Ht r » 

rakuti, 371- 

rV' ^HX rakliTv r, 403. 

TTSfT rarhclibn. 1. 

riyraniyafi, 2(59. 

■^T’.sgT ’ia, 91. 

XlV 479. 

raut, ‘257 (ran W'Su 

441). 

T\WS rakus, 111, 116, 392. 

X\^l »*.\if . Ml. -’08. 27 , -i^ s . 

XT? r,V\ 5i». 

riifii , 123, 07. 
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K;T^T I 'nlil, 367. 

ririyuy, 477. 
rukliiin, 2C7. 
rupn, 501. 
rusnl, 185. 

T% refir, IS I. 

^?j[ rain, 182. 

TV?; roi roi, 15'. 
rog, m 

rogiyn, 383. 

•<taT roh',, 106. 

rulmn, 445, 447- . 

11 l II 

«tPXT?\ lukari, 36. 
vgrJTXH Iiigam, 30<>. 

ST35T Inlal, 3 l". 

larika, 1 1, 47, 270. 
laddu, lliir, 28 i. 

Iiili&r, 43. 

IJITITT 1:"'‘ ra , 40. 

lainniclinr. 10 

'0, v 'l. .313. 

<*}fT'fi’T lnrikan, 113. 154. 

liikb, 43. 
iSn'i) liija. .'i ll. 

<?n£t utlil, 105, 257, 148. 
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IN TON, D. G., Essays of an Americanist. Svo, i 2^. 
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Rig Veda American us. Svo, jvs. 

British Museum Publications. I .ist on application. 

BROOKE , Major C. A"., System of Field Training. Small crown Svo, 

cloth limp, 2 s. 


BROOKE , Rev. Slopford A. y The Fight of Faith : sermons preached 
on various occasions. 6th edition, crown Svo, 5*r. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 5* 

Tmioi.O'.v in the English Poets, Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Burns. 6th edition, post Svo, 55. 

Christ in Modern Life. 17th edition, crown Svo, 55. 

Sermons. Two series. 13 th edition, crown Svo, 3s. each. 

Lite and Letters of F. W. Robertson, with portrait. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, I2j. Library edition, 8vo, with portrait, 12s. Popular edition, 
crown Svo, 6 s. 

BROWN\ Horatio E, Life on the Lagoons, with 2 illustrations and 
map. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Venetian Studies. Crown 8 vo, 7 s. 6d. 

BROUN , Rev.J. Baldwin , The Higher Life: its reality, experience, 
and destiny. 7th edition, crow: Svo, 5-r. 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospf.l of 

Love. 4th edition, crown Svo, 2 s. 6d. 

The Christian Policy of Life : a book for young me: !of business- 
3rd edition, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


BROWNE, Edgar A ., Flow to Use the Ophthalmoscope. 3 rd edition, 
crown Svo, 3J. 6 d. 


BROWNING , Oscar , Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. 2 nd edition, 3s. 6d. {Education Library• 

RROWNING. Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1 S 33 U) 1881 - 

12 s. 

Illustrations to Browning's Poems, 2 parts. 410, io.v. each. 

Browning Society's Papers. Svo, 1881-84. Parts I. to XI. 10s. each. 

BRUGMANN, Karl , Comparative Grammar of the In do-Germanic 
Languages. 2 vols. Svo, 18 s. each. 

BRYANT. ; Sophie, Celtic Ireland, with 3 maps. Crown Svo, 51. 

BRYANT, IV. Cullen, Poems. Cheap edition, small Svo, 3 *. Gd. 

BRYCE , ./, Handbook of Home Rule: being articles on the Irish 
Question. 2nd edition, crown 8vo, I*. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Buddhist Catechism, or Outline of the doctrine of the Buddha- 
Gotama, by Suijhadra Bhiksiiu. i2mo, 2s. 

BUDGE , E. A., History of Fsarhad; >s (Son of Sennacherib), Kin# , 

of Assyria, B.c. 68r-668 Translated I. m the Cuneiform inscriptions in tiW 
British Museum. Post Svo (Triibneds Oriental Series), 10s. 6 d. 

Archaic Classics, Assyrian texts: being extracts from the 

Aanais of Shalmaneser II., .Sct.m.u herib, and I’ani-Pal, with philological 

notes. Small 4to, 7 s. 6 d. 
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ELE y, H. J., Alypius : and other poems. Small crown 8 vo, 24'. 6d. 


■BUNGE, Prof. G ., Text-poor of Physiological and Pathological 
Chemistry, fur physicians and students, translated from the German by L. C. 
Wooldridge. 8vo, 16.0 


J> UNSEN, Ernest dr, Islam, or True Christianity. Crown Svo, 5 ^ 

B UR GESS, James , The Buddhist Cave-Temples and their In¬ 
scriptions, containing vievys, plans, seditions, and elevation of facades of 
cave-temples ; drawings of architectural and mythological sculptures ; fac¬ 
similes of inscriptions, &c. ; With descriptive and explanatory text, and 
translations of inscriptions. With 86 plates and woodcuts. Royal 4to, half- 
bound, £$. $ s . [Archecological Survey of Western India.] 
hi.uk\ Cave-Temples, and the BrahmanicaE and Jain a Caves 
in \\ estern India, with 66 plates and woodcuts. Royal .|to, half-bound, 
a> 3 - 3 r - [Archaeological Survey of Western India.] 

Reports ok the Amaravati \ni> Jagc.aypyaeta Buddhist 
Stupas, containing numerous collotype and other illustrations of Buddhist 
sculpture and architecture, &c., in South-eastern India; facsimiles of inscrip- 
ti0ns » &c., with descriptive and explanatory text; together with transcriptions, 
translations, and elucidations of the Dhauli and Jaugadn inscriptions of Asolca. 
" lth numerous plates and woodcuts. Royal 4to, half-bound, £4. 45. 
[Archaeological Survey of Southern India,] 


B URALLL, A. C., Elements of South Indian Pal/F.ography, from 

the 4th to the 17th century: an introduction to the study of South Indian 
inscriptions and MSS. Knhrged edition, with map and 35 plates. 410, 
£2. 1 2 s. 6./. 


Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Iaxjore, prepared for the Madras Government. 3 parts, 4to, io>\ each. 

/> OA TON ; Lady, Inner Life of Syria, Pales fine, and the Holy Land. 
Post Svo, 6 s. 

A \ , Richard de, Philobiblon, edited bv E. C. Thomas. Crown Svo 

tor. Gd. * 


BUTLER p, Span toil Teacher and Colloquial Phrase-book. iSmo, 
half-roan, 2s. 6d. 

.BUAIOR Major, Elements, of Military Administration. First 
_} ‘ r * en nanent System of Administration, £mall crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

(jbner\l Principles of the Structure 01 Language. 

2 vols. Svo, 3 0r. 

( 5 )R1GIN 0F Greek, Latin, and Gothic Roots. Svo, 1 Ss. 

* x (/ \ ^ Strange True Stories of Louisiana. Svo, js. 6 d. 
C4L ^\^ 0na> ^ HE Wing of Azraei . Crown Svo, 6s. 

' ' Bishop R., Comparative Grammar 'of the Hravidian 

°^ Til Indian Family of Languages. Fnlatged edition, Svo, 28*. 

LLEJ.A Camilo , Principles of Universal Physiology. Crown Svo, 

3 s ' Oif. 


h.nlrai. Physiology, or Physiological Theory of Cosmos. 
Grown 8 VO, 6 s. 

in lory qf Physics: a rectification of the theories of molar 
mec antes, heat, chemistry, sound, light, and electricity. Grown Svo, 5 
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CAMER1N1 \ E ., L’Eco Italiano : a guide to Italian conversation, 
with vocabulary. i2mo, 4 s. 6d. 

CAMERON, Miss , Soups and Stews and Choice Ragouts, i.r. 6^/. ; 

paper, is. 

Campaign of Fredericksburg, November-December 1862 : a study for 

officers of Volunteers, by a Link Officer, with 5 maps and plans. 2nd edition, 
crown 8vo, 5 s. 

CAMPBELL, Prof. Leiuis , /Eschylus : the seven plays in English verse. 

Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

Sophocles : the seven plays in English verse. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 
CAMPBELL. IVm., Account of Missionary Success in the Island of 

Formosa* first published in 1650, and now reprinted with copious appendices, 
illustrations and map. 2 vols, crown 8vo, ior. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew in Formosan (Sinkang Dialect), with 

corresponding versions in Dutch and English. Edited from Gravius’s edition 
of 1661, Fcap. 4to, ior. 6 d. 

Candid Examination of Theism, by Physicus. 2nd edition, post 

8vo, ys. 6d. [.Philosophical Library • 

CANDLER, C., Prevention of Consumption : a new theory of the 

nature of the tubercle-bacillus. 8vo, iox. 6 d. 

Prevention of Measles. Crown Svo, 5 s. 

CAND07.LE, Alphonse de, Origin of Cultivated Plants. 2nd 
edition, crown Svo, 5-r. [I.S.S. 

CARLYLE, Thomas, Sartor Resartus. Elzevir Svo ( Parchment 
Library ), vellum, ys. 6d. : parchment or cloth, 6x. 

CARPENTER , W. B ., Principles of Mental Physiology, with their 

applications to the training and discipline of the mind, and the study ( f i ts 
morbid conditions. Illustrated. 6th edition, Svo, 12 j. 

Nature and Man, with a memorial sketch by J. Estlin Carpenter- 
Portrait. Large crown Svo, 8 s. 6d. 

CARRENO , Metodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar cl 

Inglds segun el sistema de Ollendorff. 8vo, 4 s. 6 d. Key, 3*. 

CASSAL, Charles , Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and othi R 
Difficulties contained in -i he Senior Course or the ‘ Modern French 
Reader.’ Crown Svo, 2 s. 6 d. 

CASSAL, Ch., and KARCIIER, Theodore, Modern French Reader* 
Junior Course. loth edition, crown Svo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Senior Course. 3 rd edition, crown Svo, .p. 

Senior Course and Glossary in 1 vol. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Little French Reader: extracted from the u Modern French 
Reader.” Third edition, crown Svo, 2 s. 

Catholic some mnt of the doc 

discipline, mo cei monies councils, and religious orders of the Cathob c 
Church. Edited by Thomas Arnold. 3rd edition, demy 8vo, 21 s. 

CA TLINj Geor.y, O-Ki 1 : Pa, a religious • eremony; and other custon 1 * 

of the Mamlans. With 13 coloured .illustrations. Small 4to, 14J. 

The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America, with their influence 
on the oceanic, atmosplieiic, and land currents, and the distribution of race?- ! 
With 2 maps. Crown Svo, 6 s. 6 d. 

Shut your Mouth and Save your Life, with 29 illustrations 
8th edition, crown Svo, 2j. 6 d. 
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CHALMERS, Structure of Chinese Characters, under 300 

primary forms, after the Shwoh-wan, 100 A. D. Svo, 1 2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Basil, Classical Poetry of the Japanese. Post 8 vo 

(Triibner s Oriaital Series), 7s. 6d. 

Simplified Japanese Grammar. Crown 8 vo, $s. 

Romanised Japanese Reader, consisting of Japanese anecdotes and 
maxims, with English translations and notes. i2mo, 6s. 

Handbook, of Colloquial Japanese. Svo, 125*. 6d. 

1 iiings Japanese. Crown Svo, 7 s . 6 d . 

CHAMBERS, J. D., Theological and Philosophical Works of 
Hermes Trismeoistus, Christian Neoplatonism. Translated from the 
Greek. 8 vo, 7 s. 6J. 


CIIARNOCK, R. S., Nuces Etymologic^:. Crown Svo, 10 s. 

Prcenomina, or The etymology of the principal Christian names of 
(»reat Britain and Ireland. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CHATTER//, Mohini, Bhagavad Gita, or The Lord’s Lay. Translated 
from the Sanskrit, with commentary and notes. 2nd edition, royal Svo, 

1 or. 6d. 

CHAUCER, G., Canterbury Tales, edited by A. W. Pollard. 

2 vol^. elzevir Svo ( Parchment Library), vellum, 15$. ; parchment or cloth, I2r. 

Chaucer Society. Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of 
publications on application. 


CHEYNE, Canon, The Prophecies of Isaiah, with notes and disserta¬ 
tions. 2 vols, 5th edition, Svo, 25 s. 

Job and Solomon, or The wisdom of the Old Testament. Svo, 
12s. 6<i. 


The Psalms, or Book of the praises of Israel, with commentary. 

cloth*6*' ^ zcv,r ^ vo ( Parchment Library), vellum, 7 s. 6<l ; parchment or 

HILDERS , R c., Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit eqUiva- 
Ients. Imperial Svo, £3. 3*. 

CLATPERTON , fane Hume , Scientific Meliorism and the 
, . ( ! 1 n0N 0K Happinrss. Large crown Svo, Ss. 6 d. 

LA ARE, Henry ]\ r History of Tithes, from Abraham to Queen 
^ictok ia . Crown Svo, 5* 

CLAR RE , James Freeman , Ten Great Religions : an essay in com¬ 

parative theology. Svo, iar. 6 d. 

^ 1 ior 6^ AT ^ £LlGI0NS ‘ * >art A Comparison of all Religions. Svo, 

CLAUSE Jl/TZ, General Carl von. On War, translated by Colonel 
Graham. Fcap. 4to, ioj. 6 J. 

CLEMENT, C. £., and HUTTON, L , Artists of the Nineteenth 

kn 11 : r> their Works. Two thousand and fifty biographical sketches. 

3 r u edition, revised, crown Svo, 151. 1 

CLEA }, Col. C. Fra h as, Minor Tactics, with 26 maps and plans.. 
1 Mil edition, revised, crown Svo, 9/, 
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CLIFFORD, IV K, Common Sense, of the Exact Sciences. 2nd 
edition, with 100 figures, crown 8vo, 5*. [l.S.S. 

CL ODD , Edu ard , Childhood or the World : a simple account of man 

in early times. Sih edition, crown 8vo, 3s. Special edition for schools, ix. 
Childhood or Religions, including a simple account of the birth 
and growth of myths and legends. 8th thousand, crown Svo, 51. Special 
edition for schools, is. 6d. 

Jesus of Nazareth, with a brief sketch of Jewish history to the 

time of Ilis birth. 2nd edition, small crown Svo, 6s. Special edition lor schools, 
in 2 parts, each is. 6d. 

COCKLE , Mrs. Moss , The Golden Quest: and other poems. Small 

crown Svo, 2 s. 6d. 


CODD, John, Legend of the Middle Ages, and other songs of the 
past and present. Crown Svo, 4 s. 

COGHILL, Mrs. IL, Oak and Maple : poems. Crown Svo, 3 s. Cd. 

COKE, Henry , Creeds of the Day, or Collated opinions of reputable 
thinkers. 2 vols. 8vo, 2 is. 

COLEBROOKE , II. T. , Miscellaneous Essays, with biography by his 
son, SirT. E. Colfbrooke. 3 vols. Svo, 42s. 


COLERIDGE, Hon. Stephen , The Sanctity of Confession : a 

romance. Crown 8vo, 5*. 


COLLETTE, C. II. , Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Cranmkr, 
D.D., the First Reforming Archbishop of Canterbury. Svo, 7 s. 6 d.‘ 
Pope Joan : an historical study, from the Greek of Rho'i lis. 121110 , 

2S. 61 


COLLINS , Mabel , Through the Gates of Gold: a fragment of thought. 
Small Svo, 4/. » ’. 

COLVILLE , Lieut. -Col. C. F, Military Tribunals. Crown 8 vo, 

sewed, 2s, (></. 


COMPTON, C. G., Scot Free : a novel. Crown Svo, 6s. 

COMTE, Auguste, Catechism of Positive Religion, from the French 

by R. Congreve. 2nd edition, crown. Svo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Eight Circulars of Auguste Comte. Fcap. Svo, is . 6 d . 

Appeal to Conservatives. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, translated and condense 1 
by Harriet Martjneau. 2 vols. 2nd edition, post Svo, 25^. 

Concise Handbook to Madeira, with plan and map. 2nd edition, 
fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

CONTE, Joseph le , Sight : an exposition of the principles of monocular 
and binocular vision. 2nd edition, with 132 illustrations, crown 8vr>, 5-f* 

fT.S.S. 

CONTOPOUI.OS, N, Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and / 
English-Modern Greek. 2 vols. Svo, 27 s . 

CONIVA V, M. D Emerson at Home and Abroad, with portrait. 

Post Svo, I Or. 6 d. [Bhilotophual Library . 

Sacred Anthology: a book of ethnical scriptures. New edition, 
crown Svo, $s. 
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CONWAY, A 1 . S., Verner’s I.aw in Italy: an essay in the history ot 
the Indo-European sibilants. 8vo, 5*. # 

COOK\ Louisa S., Geometrical Psychology, or The science of repre¬ 
sentation. An abstractor the theories and diagrams of B. W. Betts. 16 plates. 
Svo, 7j. 6 d. 

COOLCE, Prof. J. P., New Chemistry, with 3r illustrations. 9th edition, 
crown 8vn, 5*. [I.S.S. 

. COOKE , M. C., Fungi : their nature, influences, and uses, edited by 

M. J. Berkeley, with numerous 'illustrations. 41I1 edition, crown Svo, 

[I.S.S. 


Introduction to Fresh-Water Alc.e, with ap enumeration of, all 

the British species, with 13 plates. Crown Svo, 5 -** [I.S.S. 

COOMARA SIVA MY, Mu tit , The Dathavansa, or The history of the 
tooth relic of Gctama Buddha. Pali text. 8vo, tor. Gd. English -transi¬ 
tion, 6r. 


Shtta Nipata, or Dialogues and discourses of Gotama Buddha, 
translated from the original Pali. Crown «8vo, Gs. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. Vol. I. Inscriptions of Asoka, by 
A. Cunningham, 4to, with 31 plates, 32 s. Vol. II. [Not yet published.]^ 
Vol. III. Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors^ by 
J. F. Fleet, 410, 50J. * * 

COTTON \ H. J ; S., New India, or India in transition. . 3 rd’ edition,, 
crown Svo, 4J. Gd . ; cheap edition, paper covers U* 

COTTON Louise, Palmistry and its Practical Uses. 12 platcs v crown 

Svo, 2s. Gd s # * 

COIVELL. ,, E . B ., Short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit < v; 
the Sanskrit Dramas. Crown Svo, 3 s. Gd. 

Prakrita-Prakasa, or The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 

Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. Svo, 141. ' , 

COWELL, E. p., and GOUGH, A. E., Sarva-Darsana-Samgrau 
or Review of the different systems of Hindu philosophy. Post Svo ; Tnthu 
Oriental Series), ior. Gd. 

COX , Sir (icorge W ., Mythology of the Aryan Nations, New edition, 

Svo, i6r. 

1 ^.i.s of Ancient Greece. New edition, small crown £>vo, 6 s. 

M anual of Mythology in the Form of Question and Answer. 
New edition, fcap. Svo, 3*. 

IN i RODUCTION-TO THE SCIENCE OK COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND 
v °bJ*J' 0RE * 2nd edition, crown Svo, 7 s. Gd. 

iav > X/rG.jf^ and f ONES,, E. If., Popular Romances* of the Miduu: 

m Y ^ GES ' 3 r d edition, crown Svo, Gs. 

- Samuel, D.D., Commentary on the Book, ok Jon, with a unns- 
lation. 2 nd edition, Svo, 15*. ' 

Salvator Mundi, or Is Christ the saviour of all men? 12th edition* 
crown Svo, 2 s. Gd. 

The Larger Hope: a seciuel to ‘Salvator Mundi . 7 ~nd edition, 

i6mo. is. 

ruK Genesis' of Evil, and other sermons, mainly expository. 4th 
edition, crown Svo, Gs. 

Balaam : an exposition and a study. Crown Svo, $s. 

Miracles : an argument and a challenge. Crown Svo, 2 ... Gd. 
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COXHEAD, Ethel, Birds and Babies, with 33 illustrations. 2nd edition, 

imp. i6mo, cloth, is. 


CRANBROOK, James, Founders of Christianity, or Discourses 
upon the origin of the Christian religion. Post 8vo, 6s. 

CRA VEX, T Engush-H 1 ndustani and Hindustani-English Dic¬ 
tionary. i8mo, 3r. Gel. 

CRA WFURD, Oswald, Sylvia- Arden, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, is- 

CRUISE , F. R., Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which the Life 
of Thomas A Kempis was spent, with numerous illustrations. Svo, I2r. 


CUNNINGHAM, Major-Getieral Alex., Ancient Geography of India. 

I. The Buddhist period, including the campaigns of Alexander and the travels 
of IIwen-Thsang, with 13 maps. Svo, £1. Sr. 

Archaeological Survey of India, reports, with numerous plates. 
Vols. I. to XXIII. royal Svo, icr. and I 2 r. each. 

General Index, royal Svo, I 2 r. (India Office). 

Inscriptions of Asoka, with 31 plates. (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. I.) 4to, 32 s. 

CURR, Edward M., The Australian Race: its origin, languages, 
customs, &c., with map and illustrations. 3 vols. Svo, 1 vol. 410, £2. 2s. 

CURTEIS, Canon, BishopSelwyn of New Zealand and of Lichfield : 

a sketch of his life and work, with further gleanings from his letters, sermons, 
and speeches. Large crown Svo, ys. 6d. 

CUST, R., Modern Languages of the East Indies, with 2 language • 

maps. Post Svo ( Triibner's Oriental Series), 7 s. 6J. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Post Svo {Triibner's Oriental 
Series ), first series, 10s. 6 d. ; second series, with 6 maps, 21s. 

Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa, with language 

map and 31 portraits. 2 vols. post Svo (Triibncds Oriental Sales), iSr. 

Pictures of Indian Life, sketched with the pen from 1852 to i 3 Si> 
with maps. Crown Svo, ys. 6 d. 

DANA, E. S., Text-Book 01 Mineralogy, with treatise on crystallo¬ 
graphy nnd ph) cal mineralogy. 3rd edition, with Sob woodcuts and pL te » 
Svo, 15r. 

DANA, James D., Text-Book of Geology, for schools, illustrated. Crown 

Svo, 1 or. 

Manual of Geology, illustrated by a chart of the world, and over 
1,000 figures. Svo, 2ir. 

The Geological Story briefly told, illustrated. i2mo, 7 s. 6 d. 
DANA,J. D., and BRUSH, G.J, System of Mineralogy. 5th edition, 
royal Svo, £2. 2s. 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. 4th edition, numerous 
woodcuts, crown 8vo, Sr. 6d. 

DANIELL, C.J. , Industrial Competition of Asia: an inquiry into 

the influence of currency on commerce in the Last, I2r. 


DANTE'S Trf hse “ Dr Vulgaki Eloquenti translated with notes 
by A. G. F. Howell, 3;. 6 d. 

DASH, Blancor, Dreaming. Small crown Svo, 5 s. 

Tales of a Tennis Party. Small 8vo ? 5 l 
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D'ASS/EE, Adolphe / Posthumous Humanity: a study of phantoms, 
from the French by II: S. Olcott, with appendix. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

DAVIES , G.Christopher, Rambles and Adventures of our School 
l' ield Club, with 4 illustrations. New and cheaper edition, crown Svo, y. 6d. 

DAVIES, y., Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna : an exposition of 

the system of Kapila. Post Svo ( Triibncr s Oriental Series), 6s . 

1 h Ph ag ay ad Gita, orThe Sacred Lay, translated from the Sanskrit, 
x ost Svo ( T riibner's Oriental Series), 8s. 6d. 

DA VIPT, Michael, Speech before the Special Commission. Crown 

bvo, y. 

DAI! I, William , Sketches in Verse, Small Svo, y. 6 d. 

DAU SO A, C. A ., Sappho. Small Svo, y. 

D.l f! SOA, George, Prayers, first series, edited by his wife, ioth edition, 
small Svo, 3^. 6 d. 

Prayers, second series, edited by George Sr. Clair. Small Svo, y. 6 d. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions, edited by his 
wife. 5th edition, small Svo, 3*. 6d. 

Sermons on Daily Like and Duty, edited by his wife. 5th edition, 

small Svo, y. 6d. 

1 he Authentic Gospel, and other sermons, edited by George Sr. 
Clair, 4th edition, sma 1 K$vo,* 3 x. 6d. 

Lvery-day Counsels, edited by George St. Clair. Crown Svo, 6*. 

toe raphical Lectures, edited by George St. Clair. 3rd edition 
large crown Svo, js. 6d. 

Shari m eare, and other lectures, edited by George Sr. Ci. yir. 1 

Large crown 8vo', y. Cxi. 

DA II SOA? Sir J, w., Geological History of Plants, with So 
figures. Crown 8vo, 5 .r. [RS.S. 

DEAA Tt/esa H, How to be Beautiful : Nature unmasked. A book 

lor every woman. Fcap. Svo, 2 s. 6 tf. 

- A/C/yy, Baroness , Life of Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, 
vsith 5 illustrations. Svo, 12s. 

DE JO A C OV RT, Madame Marie t Wholesome Cookery. 5th edition. 

DELB/ ** 5 ,mpCr covcrs » u * 

■hist * NTR ‘ 'duc iion to the Study of Lan< cage : the 

guigcs an ^ mel kods of comparative philology of the Indo-European lan- 

Doubpf.r Doubt about Science \nd Religion. Crown Svo, y. 6 d. 

y A 4 I/^.A, Hon. G., The Story of the Kings of "Rome, in verse, 
lomo, parchment, is. 6 d. 

dea t ny v at ?> i ' 

-v. z-'., folk-lore of China, and ns Affinities with 
that of tub Aryan and Semitic Races. 8vo, tor. 6d. 

A E (JDjACeY' Confessions of an En i.ish Opium Eater, edited 
larchmemordoth^eT. 1 ' EbCVir 8tf ° {PUr velIuni > 7* - 
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DEWEY, J. H., The Wav, the Truth, and the Life : a handbook of 
Christian theosophy, healing and psychic culture, lor. 6 d. 

DERINGj R. G., Giraldi, or The curse of love : a tale of the sects. 
2 vols. crown Svo, I 2 r. 


DE VERE , Aubrey , Poetical Works. Small Svo. 

I. The Search after Proserpine, 3j. 61 . 

II. The Legends of St. Patrick, 31. 6d. 

III. Alexander the Great, 3*. 6 d . 

The Foray of Queen Meave, and other legends of Ireland’s heroic 
age. Small Svo, 3*. 6 d. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small 8yo, 3 s. 61 . 

Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire. Small 

Svo, 3-r. 6d. 

DILLON, W., Life of John Mitchel, with portrait. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

DOBSON, Austin, Old Would Idylls, and other verses. Elzevir Svo, 
gilt top, 6 s. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir Svo, gilt top, 6 s. 

DONO VAN, J., From Lyre to Muse: a history of the aboriginal 
union of music and poetry. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Music and Action, or The elective affinity between rhythm and 
pitch. Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 

DORSEY, A. J. Di, Grammar of Portuguese and English, adapted 
to Ollendorfl’s system. 4th edition, i2mo, 7 s. 

Colloquial Portuguese, or The words and phrases of everyday 
life. 4th edition, crown Svo, 3/. 6d. 

DOUGLAS, Prof., R. K Chinese Language and Literature. Crown 
8vo, 5/. 

The Life of Jenghiz Khan, translated from the Chinese. Crown 
Svo, 5*. 

DO IVDEN, Edivard , Shakspere : a critical study of his mind and art. 
9th edition, large post Svo, 1 2s. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets, with introduction and notes. Large post Svo* 

7s. 6 d. 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. 4th edition, large p oSl 

8 vo, 6s. 

Transcripts and Studies. Large post 8vo, 12s. 

Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, with portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 


JD01YSET2] F. C., Striking Events in Irish History. Crown 

Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

DOWSONy John, Grammar oi- uik Urdu or Hindustani Languac 1 * 
2nd edition, crown Sv(>, ioj. 6 d. 

HindOstani Exercise Book: passages and extracts for translation 
into Hindustan:. Crown Svo, 2*. 6 d. 

Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology ani> History* 
Geography and Literature. Post Svo (Triibmr's Oriental Series), 

DOYLE, J., Cause. Small Svo, 6*. 
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DRAPER, J IV., The Conflict between Religion and Science. 

2 1st edition, crown 8vo, 5«r. [I.S.S. 

DR A YSON, Major- General, Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and 
Geology, with numerous figures. Svo, 14 c. 

Dream of Pilate’s Wife: a poem suggested by Dore’s famous 
picture. Small crown Svo, 2s. 

Dreamland and Ghostland : an original collection of tales and 

warnings from the Borderland of Substance and Shadow. 3 vols. 6s. each. 

-DUCKETT, Sir G . 7\, Visitations of English Cluniac Foundations, 
translated from the original records, *js. 6 d. 

‘ DUFF J . Sir C. Gavan, Thomas Davis : the memoirs of an Irish patriot, 

1840-46. Svo, 12 s. 

DLKA , Theodore , Essay on the BrahuI Grammar. Svo, 3J*. 6d . 

, Eife and Works of Alexander Csoma de Koros between 
1810 and 1S42, with .a short notice of all his works and essays, from original 
documents. Post Svo ( Trubttcrs Oriental Series ), gs. 

DU MONCEL, Count , The Telephone, the Microphone, and the 
monograph, with 74 illustrations. 3rd edition, small 8vo, 51. 

DL J RE 1 ,, Carl , Philosophy of Mysticism, translated from the 
German by C. C. Massky. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25X. 

/ L RAF 7 . llcldisey Dante: a dramatic poem. Small Svo, 5 s » 

Di SAR, P. Friedrich. Grammar of the German Language, with 
exercises. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 4?. (xi . 

grammatical Course of the German Language. 3rd edition, 
crown Svo, $s. 6 d. 

Fi d7 Fomes/i Chunder. , History of Civilisation in Ancient India, 
nased on Sanskrit literature. Crown Svo. Vol. I. Vedic and Epic Ages, 
J * II. Rationalistic Age, 8x, Vol. III. Buddhist and Pauranik Ages, Iv. 

^} r Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. Svo, ioj. 6d. 

dnrf 1 IUl,iADS and Legends of Hindi m an, with an intro- 
D VA/n ” - ln . Cmoir by Edmun1) Gossr. iSmo, cloth extra, gilt top, y. 

rn ^’ // •> Vegetable MatAria Medica of Western India. 4 
paiu, Svo, 5^, 


EARLE^ May, Cosmo Venucci, Singer : and other poems. Small 


‘VO, 


l.\ki.\ Ln„ush Text Society. Subscription, one guinea per annum. 

F K’ T ^ ° l )llbbcal l° n s on application. 

V ‘ ^ *#•> The Gulistan, or Rose Garden of Shekh 

T « ,u ‘ <bb) ‘ n Sadi °f Shiraz, translate ! from the Atish Kadah. 2nd edition. 
j ) 1 '° Sl * vo (1 riilmer's Oriental NWvVx), I ox. 6 d. 

' '-ft (i . eor & Margery: a tale of Old Nuremberg, translated 

0m lhc German by Cl ara Bell. 2 vols. 8x. ; paper, 5x. 

Ch .S Tj.) \,/«, m. 7 > Ni ro: a romance, translated from the German 
y s eara Bell and Mary J. Safford. 2 vols. paper, 51.; doth, Ss. 

DDGFFA , . Compendious Sanskrit Gram mar, with a, brief sketch 

of Scenic Prakrit. Cixiwn Svo, ioj. 6 d. 
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\IA T S,J f .. D.D. , Religion in China, containing a brief account of 
the three religions of the Chinese. 3rd edition, post 8vo ( Triibncr' s Orienta . 
Series), ys. 6 d. 

*** This work is also issued as a volume of the Philosophical library.\ 


Chinese Buddhism : sketches historical and critical. Post Svo 
( TriibtiePs Oriental Series), 1 8s. . 

China’s Place in Philology: an attempt to show that the languages 
^ _ of Europe and Asia have a common origin. ^ -Crown* Svo, ior; 6d. 

EVOLUTION *0F THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. §VO, 4S. ' 6E 
Evolution of the HTebrew Language. ,8vo, 5^. 

Introduction to the Study of the Chinese .Characters. 
Royal Svo, i8x. . 

EDMONDS , Herbert , Wei.l-spf.n£ Lives : a series of nfodern bio¬ 
graphies. New and cheaper edition', crown Svo, 31. 6 d. 

EDMVNDSONl George, Milton - and Vondel: a curiosity* of . litera- . 
ture. Crowrf Svo, 6s. , - ' " 


EDIFARDSjEdward, -Memoirs or Libraries, together with a practical 

handbook of library economy. -* .Numerous illustrations. 2 vols. royal 
8vo, £2. 8s. , y 

Libraries and Founders of Libraries. Svo, iSr. 

Free Town Libraries: their formation, management, and history, 

with brief notices of book collectors. Svo, 21;. 


EGER , Gustav , Technological Dictionary in the English and 
German Languages. 2 vols. royjU 8vo, £1. ys. 

Eighteenth Century Essays, edited, by* Austin Dobson, with frontis¬ 
piece. Elzevir 8vo {Parchment Library ), vellum, 7,. 6 d. ; parchment or 
cloth, 6 s.; cheap edition, fcap. 8vo, ir. 6 d. - 


EITEL , E. Buddhism:- its historical, theoretical, and popular 
aspects, 3rd edition, revised, Svo, 5*. 

Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. 2nd 
, edition, crown Svo, iSj. r 

Electricity in Daily Life : a popular account of its application to every- 

day uses, with 125 illustrations. Square Svo, 9^. 


Elegies and Memorials, by A. and L. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

ELLIOT Sir //', Coins of Southern) India, with map and plates. 

Royal 4 to, 25 s. J [./Vumismala Orierig 

ELLIOT, | Sir II. M ., History, Folk-lore, and Distribution 0, ‘ 
the Races of hie North-Western Provinces of India, edited by 
J. Bsamks. With 3 coloured maps. 2 vols, Svo. ^1. i6.r. 

History ok India, as told by its own historians: the Muhamma¬ 
dan period. From the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. ElUOT, 
revised and continued by Professor John Dowson. 8 vols. 8vo, £S. 8s. 


ELLIOTT,\ Ebeuezer , Poems, edited by his son, the Rev. Edwin 
Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. crown 8vo, iS.c, 

El LIS. Robert , Sources of Hie Etruscan and Basque Languages* 

8 vo. 7 s. 6d. 
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EMEKSON, Ellen A’., Indian Myths; or Legends, traditions, and 
symbols of the aborigines of America. 2nd edition, illustrated, post Svo, 

Encyclopedia Americana, 4 vols. 4to, ^,'8 Ss. 

ENGLISH Dialect Societv. Subscription, ic*. 6 d. per annum. List 
01 publications on application. 

INGUSH Comic Dramatists, edited by Oswald Crawfurd. Elzevir 

vo ( Parchment Library ), vellum, 7/. 6 <i. ; parchment or cloth, 6 s. 

• ivxGusn Lyrics. Elzevir .8 vo (Parchment Library ), vellum, is. Get.: 

parchment or cloth, 6 s. Y 

English Odes, edited by E. Gosse, with frontispiece. Elzevir Svc 

' (itchment Library) , vellum, 7 s. 6 d . ; parchment or cloth, 6,r. 

lnc.lish Sacked Lyrics. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library), vellum, 7 s6d 

parchment or cloth, 6 s. ' * 

English 1 oets (Living), with frontispiece by Walter Crane. 2nd 

-p t Cv 1 lon » lar gc crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper, vellum, 151.; cloth, 12*. 

lish Verse, edited by \V. T. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 

0 '°‘S. crown Svo, 5/. each. 

Chaucer to Burns. Translations. Lyrics of the Nineteenth 
Romance" Dramatic Scenes and Characters. Ballads and 

TO ^ Robert 1 he Apostle a* Creed : sermons. Crown Svo, 35. 6 d. 
FAUSBOf™* ; IFi: » anc * other sermons. Crown Svo, p. 6 d. 

J " * HE Jataka, together with its Commentary, being 
4 vols°8vo C 28j Cr »!° r i ^' olama uow first published in Pali. 

Social History ok the Racks of Mankind. 
Oc. Tnn '1 1 ^ ru . lans » £U n s.6ii.\ Papuo and Malayo Melanesians, £1. 5..; 
V»ua7nn x, anes,a n s i £ l - S s >\ Aoneo-Maranonians, £1. 5 ; t’hiapo and 

-uazano Maranonians, £1. 8x. ; The Ar. ma-ns, £1. is. ; Turanian Stock, 

^FEGUSSO?^ 71 p 

Cvri*»c A. Ghinese Researches, Chinese Chronology and 

tEUExilcuT “ 

Marian k " Essence of Christianity, from the German by 

FICHTE T N ANS * 2n< * e dition, post Svo, ~s. 6 <i. [Philosophical Library. 

bvw P 0tt ^ e ^> Characteristics of the Prf.sen i Age, translated 
Mema.p ‘ T t H - 1,1,51 <»• 

pom g v .o >l 4 / OHANN Cottueb Fichte, by \V. Smith. 2nd edition, 

tr-inll!", J S ', ATURK of THE ScHOI.MI, AND ITS MANIFESTATIONS, 
New Kv y • SMml - 2 ‘ ld «Uiion, post Ss... 3,. ■ 

\ i/£°* ni0N °p yiie Science of Knowledge, translated by 

q • RRDKCKR. Svo, dr. 

o n N ; ( n !' Knowledge, from the German by A. E. Kroegkr, with 
Scii. vf T UC n° n by Frof * w * T * Harris. {Philosophi al Library.) xos. 61. 
inim, 1 ^ ,ghts, from the German bv A. K. KROEGi.it, with an 

POPT^I r byPt0, -.^ T - )lARK,S - (l'kih»p>r.u!U*r.„y) rL 

Sch.iiv • T| ,R : 1 * ,e Nature of the Scholar ; The Vocation of tlic 
the Pr V nt ^ 0c J* l0R ^ Man ; The Doctrine of Religion ; Characteristics of 
! v OuuHlfcs of the Doctrine of Knowledge. With a memoir 

y . 5>MITH. (Philosophical Library ) 2 vpls. 21, 
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FIELD , D. D ., Outlines of an International Code. 2nd edition, 
royal Svo, £ 2. 2 s. A * 

FIFE-COOKS ON, Lieuf.-Colonel, Man and thi; Deity: an essay in 
verse. Small Svo, 2s. 

The Empire of Man. Small Svo, 2 s. 61 . 

FINN, Alexander, Persian for Travellers. Oblong 321110, 5 s. 

FITZGERALD, Mrs. P. F, A Protest against Agnosticism: intro- 
duction to a- new theory of Idealism. 8vo, 3.$“. *6tl. 

Essay on the Philosophy of S elf-Con sciousn ess, comprising an 
analysis of reason and the rationale of Mve. Svo, 5>. 

Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason; a psychological- 
theory of reasoning, showing the Relativity of thought to the-thinker, of recog' 
nition to cognition, &c. 8vo, 6s. 

FITZGERALD, ; R. D., Australian Orchids. Parti. 7 plates; part 
II. 10 plates ; part III. 10 plates ; part IV. 10 plates; part V. IQ plates > 
part VI. 10 plates. Each part,xxiloifred. 2 tf.; plain; 10s. 6d. Part VII. 1° 
plates. Vol. II. part I. 10 plates. Each, coloured, 25.;. 

Fiv£-o*clock Tea, containing receipts for cakes, savoury sandwiches, &c. 

8th thousand. Fcp. Svo, 'is. 61 ; paper covers, is. 

FITZPATRICK \ W. /., ‘Lifeof the Very Rev. T. N. Burke, with por¬ 
trait. 2 vols. 8vo, 30J. . ' 

FLEET, J. R, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kint.s and theie . . 
Successors. (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III.) 4to, 50*. 

FLETCIIER , J. S., Andri avijna. Crown Svo, is. 6 a. - paper covers, u‘- 
The Winding Way. Crown Svo, 6s. 

FOR HANDER ; A., AccoOnt of the Polynesian Rack : its origin 

and njigiations, and'the ancient history of the Haw-mian people. Post Svo. , 
Vol. I. 7s. 61 . Vol. II. 10 s. 61. Vol. III. 9 s. [Philosophical Library • 

FOTHERINGHAM, James , Studies, in the Poetr\ of Robert 
Browning. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 6s. 

FOX , Charles , The Pilgrims : an allegory of the soul's progress from the 
-earthly to the heavenly state. Crown Svo, 

FOX. J. A., Key to the Irish Question. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

FRANCIS,.Frances, Mosquito : a tale of the Mexican frontier. Crown 
Svo, 3 s. 6d. 

FRA NKLYN, Ft. B., The Great Battles of 1S70, and Blockade of 
MeTZ, with large map, sketch map, and frontispiece. Svo, 15*. 

FREEBORO UG U, E., and RANKE. Y. C.E., Cm- - - Omning. ancient 

and modern’, revised ai 1 corrected up to the present time fiom the best 
authorities. Large post Svo, Js. 6d. 

FREEMAN^ FA. , LeCItres to American Audiences. I. The English 

People in its Three li nes; II. Practical Bearings of General European 
1 listory. Post Svo, 8j. 6d. 

French Lyrics, edited by George Saintsbxjry, with frontispiece* 

hmeni C*b> iry), vellum, fs. 61. ; parchment 01 

FRIEDRICH, P., Progressive Germ\n Reader, with copious notes 
Crown 8vo, 4 s. 61 
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DLA NDER, M., Text-book of Jewish Religion. Crown Svo, 
ij. 6d. 


FRITH, /., Life of Giordano Bruno, the Nolan, revised by Prof. 

Moriz Carkiere, with portrait. Post 8vo, 14X. 

FR Qi MBLING, F. Otto , Graduated German Reader : a selection from 
the most popular writers, with a vocabulary. loth edition, !2mo, 3 s. 61 

Graduated Exercises for Translation into German : extracts 

hom the best English authors, with idiomatic notes. Crown Svo, 4^. 6d.; 
without notes, 4 s. •* 


GALDOS, F. Rcres, Leon Roche, a romance, from the Spanish by Clara 

Bell. 2vol.s. 161110, cloth, 8 j.; paper, 5^. 

GALLO IVA F, Robert , ' I'reatise on Fuel, scientific and practical, with 
illustrations. Post Svo, 6 j. 

Education, Scientific and Technical, or How the inductive 
sciences arc taught, and how they ought to be taught. Svo, ioj. 6 d. 

GALL IV E y y f., Apostolic Succession : a handbook. Svo, is. 
GAMBLE, J. Manual of Indian Timbers. Svo, 10 s. [India Office. 
GARDINER, Linda, His Heritage, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GARLAND A, Federico, The Fortunes of Words. Crown 8 vo, 5 s. 

i he Philosophy of Words : a popular introduction to the science of 
language. Crown Svo, 5.C. 

GARRICK , H. B. W., India : a descriptive poem. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

GASTER, M. Greeko-Slavonic Literature, and its Relation to 
1 ms. Folk-lorl of Europe during hie Middle Ages. Large post 8vo, 
7 s. 6 d. 


Jo/:;;, Fables, edited by Austin Dobson, with portrait. Elzevir 

vo G'archmenl Library), vellum, 7 s. 0 d. ; parchment or cloth, 6s. 

(' R , Lazarus, Contributions t o the History of the Develop- 
>G \i of the Human Race, from the German by D. Asher. Po-r Svo, 

[Philosophical Library. 

GELD Aid, E. M Guide to Modern Greek. Post Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

hey, 2s. 6 d. 

‘ mm im.ihf.d Grammar of Modern Greek. Crown Svo. 2s. 6 a. 

G ' OAGI. Hc?iry, JPr6gress and Poverty : an inquiry into the causes 
tb lnt * Us,T ‘ a l depressions, and of increase ot want with increase of wealth , 
^ 5 l h edition, post Svo, 7 s. 6d. Cabinet edition, crown Svo, 

p ,a * Cheap edition, limp cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

^ ( 'on, or Free Trade : an examination cf the tariff question, 

- 11 ^special regard to the interests of labour. 2nd edition, crown S%<>, 
*>"* Cheap edition, linip cloth, is. 6d.: paper covers, 1 . 

1 \L Problems. 4th thousand, crown Svo, 55. Cheap edition, 
Hup cloth, ij. 6 d ; paper covers, is. 

GERARD, F. and D., A Sensitive Pi ant. a novel 3 ,vols., crown 

Li 11s. 6d. 

G HOSE, Loke N, Modern His jury of the Indian Chiefs, Rajas, &c. 

2 vols. post Svo, sis. 
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i E- J'- W, The History of the Forty Vezirs, or The Story 
of the l-orty Morns and Eves, translated from the Turkish. Crown Svo, 
10s. 61 /. 


GILBERT\ Mrs., Autobiography, and other Memorials, edited by 
Josiaii GiLitERT. 5th edition, crown 8vo, 7 s. Od. 

GOETHE'S Faust, translated from the German by John Anster, 

with an introduction by Burdett Mason. With illustrations (iS in black and 
wh te, 10 in colour) by Frank M. Gregory. Grand folio, £3. 3 

GOLDSMITH, o Vicar of Wakefield, edited by Austin Dobson- 
Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library), vellum, Js. Od. ; parchment or cloth, Os. 

GOOD CHILD, J. A ., My Friends at Sant’ Ampelio. Crown Svo, 7 a Od. 

GORDON, Major-General C. G., His Journals at Khartoum. Printed * 
from the original MS., with introduction and notes by A. Egmont Hake. 
Portrait, 2 maps, and 30 illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 2 Ij\ Cheap edition, ( 5 s. 

Gordon’s Last Journal: a facsimile of the last journal received 

in England from General Gordon, reproduced bv photo-lithography. 
Imperial 4to, £$. 3r. 

GORDON \ Sir II. Events in the Life of General Gordon, from 

/ the day of his birth to the day of his death, with maps and illustrations. 2nd 
edition, 8vo, js. Od. 

Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke (The). Elzevir Svo 

(Parchment Library), vellum, ys. G</. ; parchment or cloth, Os. 

GOSSE , Edmund \ Seventeenth Century Studies: a contribution to 
the history of English poetry. Svo, ioj. Od. 

New Poems. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

Firdausi in Exile, and other poems. 2nd edition. Elzevir Svo, 
gilt top, Os. 

On Viol and Flute : lyrical poems, with frontispiece by L. Alma 
Tadkma, and tailpiece by Ha.mo Thornycroft. Elzevir Svo, Os. 

Life of Philip Henry Gosse, by his son. Svo, 151. 

GOSSIP, G. II. D., The Chessplayer’s Text-Book: an elementary 
treatise on the game of chess. Numerous diagrams. 161110, 2s. 

GOUGH A. E., • Philosophy of the U banish ads: Post Svo 

(TrUlmer's OrictUal Series ), 9*. 

GOUGH. ; Edward, * 1 *he Bible Tree from the Beginning : a commen-- 

lary on aB those portions of Scripture that arc most questioned and assailed. 
Vols. f to 4, Svo, 1 6s. each. 

GOVER , C.L. Folk-Songs of Southern India, containing Canarese, 
Badaga, Coorg, Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu songs. Svo, rox. Od. 

GOWER, U»d Ronald, My Reminiscences. Miniature edition, printed 

on :i.uid -made paper, limp parchment antique, jot. Od. 

Bric-a-Brac : being ::ome photoprints illustrating art objects at 
Gower Lodge, Windsor with letterpress descriptions. Super royal 8vo, 15 s.: 
extra binding, 2ir. 

Last Days of Marie Antoinette : an historical sketch, with portrait 
and facsimiles. Tcap. ^to, ior. Od. 

Notes ok a Tour from Brindisi - Yokohama, 1 88 3-1884. l eap. 
8vo, 2s. Od. > o q j 

Rupert of the Rhine : a biographical sketch of the life of Prince 
RupC'.j, v/iih 3 portraits. Crown Svo, buckram. 6.r. 
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GRALLAM, William , The Creed of Science: religious, moral, and 
social. 2ml edition, revised, crown Svo, 6s. 

Ihf. Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral and Political 
Aspects. Svo, 14X. 

Socialism New and Old. Crown Svo, 5.W [I.S.S. 

Crammaire Allanaise, a l'usage de ceux qui clesirent apprendre cette 
Jangue sans Paide d'un maitre, par P. W. Crown Svo, "js. 6c/, 

GRAY, y., Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Sources, 

or The Niti literature of Burma. Post 8vo ( Triibiter's Oriental Series), 6s. 

GRAY Maxwell, The Reproach of Anneslev, With frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Silence of Dean Maitland, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

' estminsit.r Chimes, and other ])oems. Small Svo, 5 s. 

CRAG, IJ . 7 ?., Literary and Social Judgments. 4th edition. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, 15 s. 

I he Creed or Christendom, 8th edition. (PhilosophicalLibrary.) 
2 vols. post Svo, 15 s. 

---of Life, 17th edition. ( Philosophical Library .) Post Svo, 

Political Problems i or our Age and Country. Svo, iol 6 d. 
iscellaneous Essays. Two series. Crown Svo, 7y. 6 d. each. 

GRE Y, Raid and, In Sunny Switzerland: a tale of six weeks. 2nd 
edition, small Svo, 5*. 

p Jx l ) /' N !1Ll MEN i and other stories. Small Svo, 5*. 

UcnrtVr* 01 HlS ° FI ,rE * Crowa Svo, 6,. 

' \ and other stories. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

^statJsfn^i l IlE ^ AJAS 0F the Punjab: history of the principal 
Roya 1 Svo U 2if lnja atK * lhcir P oliticaI relations with the British Government. 

if? 660 ?->’ * he Mikado’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 
Studies in H^VJl 72 ’ o liook n. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
PANEs \'T ' ?/ U ' lS 74 . 2nd edition, illustrated, Svo, 20, 

with 12 0k, ' D : storie s from the wonder-lore of Japan 
^ ' piates * Square i6mo, 3*. 6 d. 

pww’tSnt ? ' “\ih 11 * ^ Two Hieroglyphic Papyri 

GRIFFITH, F L Tu r ’k"" 4 ’°’ S *' 

aiplaic L , lHK Ascriptions of Sirr and DeR Rikeh, with 

GRIFF1 ™L r ?’ ^ of 

banskut of KAi.ilaSa 

, a o ? 0em ! ‘>’ J- Uil > translated from'the Persian 

; k ’ h ' ll ' • 1 <* 1 Svo (Triibntrs On.,,/at Series), it. 6,/. 

^Cr^’nlvo! JfS®* ° F Hcmaxity : sermons on thp Lord’s 

TR World°anSn ONS ’ ,? hicfiy on tho Spiritual Body, the Unseen 
Ti,r , t n" C Huma ''“y- 4th edition, crown Svo, 6,. 

L 1 i.MPLE of Humanity, and other sermons. Crown Svo, 6 s. 


the War-Cod : a poem from the 
2 nd edition, post Svo ( Trtibner Oriental Scries ), 
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BBIJKS, J. /I } Dictionary of Chinese-Japanese Words 
the Japanese Language. Part i (A to J). , Crown Svo, js.C.l. 
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G. UBERNA'TISf Angelo de, Zoological Mythology? or the legends 
bf animals. 2a*o1s. Svo, ^i. 8 s. ■ * ' 


GUICCIARDINI Counsels and Reflect fox's, translated by N. H- 
Thomson. Crown Svo, m •' ■ •' , ~ ‘ , 


GURNEY, Alfred, The Vision of the Eucharist, and other podms. 

Grown Svo, 5/. ' ' 

•A Chri stmas Faggot. SmalPSvo, 5L 
.'. Voices* from the Holy Sepulchre, and other pdoitfs. Crown Svo, 5^ 
Wagner’s Parsifal ; a study. Fcap. Svo, i.r. 6 d. 

Our Catholic Inheritance in the Larger Hope. Crown Svo, 
is. 6 d. ■ , 


GURNEY, Edmund, MYERS, F IV. H, and PODMORE, F, Phan¬ 
tasms of ike Living. 2 vol§. Svo, 20 . 

If ADDON, Caroline , The Larger Liked studies in Hinton’s ethics. 
Crown Svo, 5.?. 

HAECKEL. Ernst , The History of Creation, translation 

rcvjsed by Professor E. Ray Lankfster, with coloured plates and genealogi¬ 
cal trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 3rd edition, 
2 vols. post Svo, 32/. 

The History of the Evolution of Man, with’ numerous illustra¬ 
tions. 2 vols. post Svo, 32J. 


A Visit to Ceylon. Post Svo, 7 s. <Sd. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching, with a prefatory note by Prof. 
T. H. Huxley. Crown Svo, 5c. 

HAGGARD, H Rider , Cetywayo and his White Neighbours, or 

Remarks on recent events in Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. 3rd 
edition, crown Svo, 6s. 

HAGGARD, IV. H, and IE STRANGE, G., The Vazir of Lan- 

K»i«AN*i a Persian play, with a grammatical intioduction, tianslation, notes, 
and vocabulary. Crown Svo, io.r. Cd. 

HAHN, T, Tsuni- j| Goam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. Po< 

Svo {Triibncr's Oriental Series), 7,. Cxi. 

HAINES, C. R., Christianity and Islam in Spain, a.d. 756-1031- 
Crown Svo, 2 s. 6d. 


HALDEMAN, S. .S’ , Pennsylvania Dutch : a dialect of South Germany 

with an infusion of English. Svo, 3/. 6 d. 

HALL, FIT., The Pedigree of hie Devil, with 7 autotype illustrations 
from designs by the Author. Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

J/A /MOCK, Charles . Tin; Spor' tsm an’s Gazetteer axdG* neral Gun ‘ 

to. the game animal:, birds, and lishes of North America. Maps and jwrtrair. 
Crown Svo, i$p. ■ • * 

HALTZOCII South Indian Inscriptions : Tamil and Sanskrit, 

Vol. 1. 12/. {Arch* Sm: y of India .) " 

irdMILFON. MRMj tits of ARi huk RamH d >n, B.A., 0i Trinity College 

- Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6 . 
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HAMILTON ,; Copt, Ian, The Fighting of the Future. Crown 8vo, 

Ij. 


HARRIS, C., Laurence : a poem. Small 8vo, ay. 6</. 

HARRIS', A/., Narrative of the Holy Bible. Crown 8vo, 5.G 

Lady Dobbs : a novel. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21 j. 


HARRISON, Clifford , In Hours of Leisure. 2nd edition, crown W 
5 *- 

I HARRISON, Col. R., Officer’s Memorandum Book for Peace and 
War. 4th edition, revised, oblong 3 2mo » rc ^ with pencil, %s. 6 d. 

\ HARTMANN, Eduard von. Philosophy of the Unconscious, trans¬ 
lated by \V. C. Coupland. 3 vols. post Svo, 31J. 6 d. [. Philosophical Library. 

HARTMANN, Franz, Magic, White and Black, or The science of 

finite and infinite life. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

The Life of Paracelsus, and the Substance of his Teachings. 
Host 8 vo, 10s. 61 . _ 

Life and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme : an introduction to tne 

study of his works. Post Svo, 1 os. 6J. 

HARTMANN, R Anthropoid Apes, with 63 illustrations. Crown Syo, 
2 nd edition, 5x. [I.S.S 

HARVEY, IV. F, Simplified Grammar of the Spanish Language. 
Crown Svo, 31. 61 . 

HAUG , M., Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 

Religion of the Parsjs. 3rd edition, edited and enlarged by K. W . West, 
post 8y& ( 7 riibn;Ps Oriental Series), i6r. 

HA WEIS, II. R., Current Coin. Materialism The Devil—Crime 

Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion—Recreation — *11 > Sabbath. Oth edition, 
crown Svo, $$. 

Arrows in the Air. 5th edition, crown Svo, 5 s. 

Speech in Season. 6th edition, crown Svo, 5.L 
Ihoughts for the Times. 14th edition, crown Svo, 55. 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New edition, fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

]IA WTIIORNE, Nathaniel. Works. Complete in 1 2 vols. large po t 
^>vo, 7s. 61 each. 

HEATH ’ Richard, Edgar Quin: 1 : his early life and writings, with 
portraits, illustrations, and an autograph letter. Post 8vo. I2r. 6d 

. \J-k\losophical Library. 
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IIECKER, J F. C., The Epidemics of the Middle Alls, translated 
i by u Baiunoton. 3rd edition, Svo, 9 s. 61 

HEIDENHAlN Rudolph . Hypnotism, or Animal Magnetifm, with 
preface by G. J. Roman ls. 211 1 edition, small Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

HE I LI RIJ\, A., Bermuda Islands, Svo. iSy. 

HEILPRIN s Prof. A., Gfographh ai and Geologicai. Dim ribution of 
Animals, with irontispiece. Crown 8vo, 55 . 

HEINE, II., Religion an: Philom*piis* in (L rmany, translated by 

r ^ J. Snodgrass. Post Svo, 6r. [Philosophical Library. 

1 he Love-Songs of Heine, endished by H. B. Briggs. Post Svo. 
parchment, 3*. 6 d. 
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HENDRIKS, Dorn Lawn ,. . The London Charterhouse:, its monks 
and its martyrs. Illustrated, Svo. 14/. V . 

HENSLOlVProf G , Origin of Florai, Structures through Insect 

and 01 her Agencies^ with 88 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

nEPI] WN, ^ C Japanese and English Dictionary, and edition, 
imperial ovo, lralf-roan, iSj. ✓ 

^ AP edfdon'"s^ G v.u H AXD E - cn ; r ; ISH '.T A PANksK Dictionary. 3rd 

edition, S/o, half-morocco, cloth sides, 3 or. Pocket edition, square i6mo, 14-'- 

TRrSMECTSTUS,\VoKxsi translated by J. D. Chambers- 

1 "of -The'p T, w : E , W °, RLD> , transIated and edited bv the Authors 

Pe - rrcct Wa >’- Illustrations. 4 to, imjiation parchment, ioj. 6r/. 

I/EJi SfON, ^ Talmudiq Miscellany, or One thousand and one 

CSJs on^J^Z):^. Mldrashim> and the Kabbalah - Posl Svo . 

HILLEBRAND, Karl, France, and the French in the Second 

ioj L 6r/° l TIIK I9TH Cewtijry * from the ^Ird German edition. Post Svo, 
HILMY, H. H. Prince Ibrahim, The Literature ok Egypt and the 

n?n^r f , a Blb, j°e ra P h >'; comprising prnted hooks, periodical writings ami 

SSX TSteEKS f . -r* 3 *"* 

HINTON Un and Letters' of James Hinton, with an introduction by 

crown Svo, Ss.^j p0rtra '' en 6 ravcd on sleel b > C. .It. Jee.vs. 6th edition, 

Philosophy and Religion : selections from the manuscripts of the 
hue James Hinton, edited by Caroline 11 addon. 2nd edition, crown 

r,I L^™ KER ’ anf * 1 ' HE Coming of the Law, edited by 
Margaret Hinton. Crown Svo, 6 s. ’ 

I he Mystery of Pain. New edition, fcap. 8vo, is. 

HODGSON \ n H Kss.\v< on the Languages, Literature, and 
Religion oi* Nei*al and Ijbet. Royal 8vu, 14* 

Es SS;™ IXUIAN Subjrcts - i vo{s - p ° st8vo ^™ s 

HODGSON, J. E., Academy Lectures. Crown Svo, js. 6,i. 

IIODG »?S'J' w5 J HE ED r V CATIONT OF Girls ; and The Emplov- 

2 nd edition, ^Svo™kf!™ EpCCATlPJ,AU ' Y CONS1DERE1 ’- 

Holbein Society. -Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of publica- 
tions on application. 1 

HOLMES-EORBES, A. IV., The Science of Beauty: an ahalvtical 

/inquiry into the laws of aesthetics. 2nd e lition, post 8vo, 3.,*. 6o r . 

HOLMES, Oliva Wcn.icll, joiiN Lothrop Motley : a memoir. Crown ' 
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HtyOAKE, G. J., History of Co-operation in England : its 
liteiature and its advocates. 2 vols. crown Svo, 14J. 

Self-help by the People : thirty-three years of co-operation in 
Rochdale. 9U1 edition, crown Svo, 2 s. Gd. 

HOME, Afmc. Dunglas , D. 1 ). Home : his life and mission, with portrait. 
8vo, \2s. Gd. • 1 

(jIFT of D. 1). Home. Svo, iox. 

HOMER S Iliad. Greek text, with translation by J. G. Cordery. 2 vols. 
Svo, 14J. Cheap edition (translation only), crown Svo, 5^. 

HO OLE Henry, Science an*} Art of Training: a handbook for 

athletes. 8vo, 3*. Gd. 

HOOPER, Mary, Little Dinners: how to serve them with elegance 
and economy. 21st edition, crown Svo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. 5th edition, crown Svo, 2 s. Gd. 

Everyday Meals: being economical and wholesome recipes for 

breakfast, luncheon, and supper. 7th edition, crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

HOPKINS , Ellice , Work amongst Working Men. 6th edition, 
crown Svo, 35. 6 d. 

HOPKINS, E. IV. Ordinances ok Manu, translated from the Sanskrit, 

OwT/l m ^ UCti0n by lhc late A * BoRNELL * I>ost 8vo (Triibncy s 

H 0 PKI ys . F . Elementary Grammar ok the Turkish Language. 

viHi a few easy exercises. Crown Svo, 3*. Gd. 

IIORATIus FLACCUS, Q., Opera, edited by F. A. Cornish, 

meet or^loth^ ^kevir Svo (Parchment Library), vellum, 7 s. Gd .; parch- 

~z \.^ wo Years in -v Jungle, with illustrations. Svo, 


^ran lllE ^ 0DERN Applications ok Electricity. 
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Vol. 1. Natm^tlorahf S v N vtural AN,) Supernatural Morals 
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ILL LAIE, F. Edward 
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The Indian Empire : its people, history, and products. 2nd edition. 

revised, with map, 8vo, £1. i.r. *“, ■ " * * r , 

Brief History of the Indian People. 4th edition, with map, crowri f 
Svo, 3r. 6 d. . - V •'/ , * 

The Indian Musalman.^ '3rd edition, Svo, 10s. 6 d ? • 

Statistical Account of Bengal. 20 vols. Svo, half-morocco, £$• i 
{India Office.) ' . - J 

Statistical Account of Assam, with* 2 maps. 2. vols. Svo, half¬ 
morocco, I or/ {India'Office.) ’ 

II tlTCHINSON. A. B., The Mind of Mencius, or Political Economy 
founded upon Moral Philosophy. A systematic digest of the doctrine* of l ' a 
Chinese philosopher Mencius, translated from the German' of Faber* with 
additional notes. Post Svo (Trfibncr's Orient#?Series), lor. 6 d. 

HUTCHINSON \ Colonel and MACGREGOR \ Major , Military 
Sketching and Reconnaissance. ^ 5th edition, with 16 plates, small crown 
Svo, 4 s. ' ^ * 

IIUXLEY, Prof. T. //, The Crayfish : an introduction.to the §tady of 

zoology, with 82 illustrations. 5th edition, crown Svo, 3 s. ft. S-^ # 

IIYNDMAN,\ II. M., Historical Basis of Socialism in England* 
Large crown 8vo, kr. 6 d. 

IIINE , IF., Latin Grammar for Beginners, on Ahn’s svstem. j 21110, 
3 r. 

IM TIIURN \ Evcrard P., Among the Indians of Guiana : sketches 
chiefly anthropologic, from the interior of British Guiana, with 53 illustrati c ' nS 
and a map. Svo, ic8«, 

India.—Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency. Svc, half-bound* ' 

Vols. If. to XXV. 8 s. to i6x. per vol. 

Statistical, Descriptive, and Historical Account of Tin* 
North-Western Provinces of Lndia. 8vo, half-bound. Vols. I. to XL* 
ioj. and 1 2 j. per volume. 

Geographical Department of the India Office, London* 

List of publications on application. 

Geological Survey of India. List of publications on application* 

INGELOW , Jean , Off the Skf.i.i.igs : a novel, with frontispiece- 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

JNGLEBY y Clement M., Essays, edited by his Son. Crown Svo, 

7-T. 6 d. 

JNGLEB Y, Holcombe, Echoes from Naples, and other poems, wit' 1 
illustrations by his Wife. Crown Svo, 3.1-, 6 d. 

INMAN, James, Nu tical I ablk.s, designed for the use of British 
seamen. New edition, revised and enlarged, Svo. idr. 

Ikrkskmsiiumty and its Recognition, by a -Graduate of Oxford- 

Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. '' . , / 

IYANOTES Russian Grammar, 16th edition,’translated, enlarged* ^and 
arranged for use ol Mudcnfs by Major \Y. E. Gowan. 8yo, 6 s. 
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JAPP, Alexander H, Days with Industrials: adventures and experi¬ 
ences among curious industries, with illustrations Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

/ASCHKE, II A. , A Tibetan-English Dictionary, with special refer¬ 
ence to the prevailing dialects, to which is added an English-Tibetan vocabu¬ 
lary. Imperial Svo, £i. I Of. {India Office.) 

Tibetan Grammar, prepared by Dr. H. Wenzel. 2nd edition, 
crown Svo, 5 s. 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, J, ’Architect's Leqal Handbook. 

4th edition, revised, crown 8vo, 6 s. 

JENKINS, E., A Modern Paladin : contemporary’ manners. Crown 
Svo, 5 j. 

JENKINS, Jabez, Vest-Pocket Lexicon : an English dictionary of all 
except familiar words, including the principal scientific and technical terms. 
64010, roan, ir. 67 .; cloth, is, 

JENKINS, R. C.. Her aldry, English and Foreign, with a dictionary 

of heraldic terms and 156 illustrations. Small 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

JENNINGS, Hargrave, The Indian Religions, or Results of the 
mysterious Buddhism. Svo, iot. 6 d. 

the Carpenter ok Nazareth, by a Layman. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 61 . 

JEVONS , IV Stanley, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. 
Sth edition, crown Svo, 5*. [I.S.S. 

JOHNSON , C. P., Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of the 
\\ orks of Dickens. Crown 8vo, vellum, 6 j. 

Hints jo Collectors of Original Editions of the Works of 
Thackeray. Crown 8vo, vellum, 6 s. 

JOHNSON, EdiNn, Tin Risk of Christendom. 8vo. 145. 

JOHNSON, J. B Things Present and Things to Come. Crown Svo, 
4 s. 6 ( 7 . 

JOHNSON, Samuel, Oriental Religions and their Relation to 
universal Religion. Persia. 8vo, ibs. 

Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. 

^ ndia. 2 vols. 2Ia. (Philo ophical Library.) 

JOHNSTON, H. H, The Kilima-njaro Expedition : a record of 

scientific exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, with 6 map- and So illustra¬ 
tions. Svo, 2 1.f. 

ILstorv of a Stave., with 47 illustrations. Square Svo, 6 s. 

J 'I* ‘V., Man before Metals, with 148 illustrations. ;th edition, 
crown Svo, 5*. [I. s.s. 

J° L LY, J, Manava-Dharma-Castka: the Code of Manu. Original 

10 ^ 67 ^ lcx b H ith critical notes. Post Svo ( Triibner's Oriental Series ), 

JO A JAN A, C haralter as lkn in Body and Parentage. Crown 
9 V/P n P - Per lK>ards » 

‘ ‘ ’ "V ^kbigiok, Natural and Revealed: a scries of pro- 

IUDD ‘ e: '' ,ons Jewish youth. Crown Svo, 3*. 

* /’ canoes i what thev au: and what t*n 

7 TTl*r a r T a,slrallor - ,1 ‘ wood, 4th edition, crown Svo, 5r. 

JUVENALIS Satir. 
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T tl , •’ ct literal English prose translation and notes 

by J- D - L ^wis. 2nd edition, 2 vols. Svo, 11). 
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KARCHER , Theodore, Questionnaire P'ran'cais : questions on French 
grammar, idiomatic difficulties, and» ipilitafy expressions.. 4th edition, crown 
Svo. c\s. 6d. ; interleaved with writing paper, 5.1-. 6d. 

KARDEC, Allen, The Spirit’s Book : . the principles of Spiritist 
doctrine on the immortality of the soul, translated^ Anna Blackwell. 
Crown Svo, Js. 6d. ' 

The Medium’s Book, or Guide for mediums and for evocations, 
translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown Svo., 7,?. 6<4 
Heaven and Hell, or The Divine justice vindicated in the plurality 
of existences, translated by Anna BlackweLl. r Cjrown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

KARMARSCIL, Karl, Te6hnoloqical Dictionary, 4th edition, 

revised, imperial Svo, 3 vols. 

Vol. I. — (ierman-English-French, I2J*. ^ 

Yol. 2. — English-German-French, I2r, 

Vol. 3. — French-German-Englishf**l$i. ' - 

KAUFMANN \ M., Socialism : its r nature, its dangers, and its remedies 
considered. Crown Svo, ys. 6J. 

Utopias, or Schemes of social improvement from Sir Thomas More 

to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

Christian Socialism. Crown Svo,' 4 s. 6d. 

KEATS, John, Poetical Works, edited by W. T. Arnold. I.arge crown 
Svo, choicely printed on hnnd-ma.de paper, with etched portrait, vellum, 1 5 * 
parchment or cloth, 121. New edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d. 

KEBLE, J., C hristian Year, with portrait. Elzevir Svo {Parchment 
Library), vcllinn, 7 s. 6 /. ; parchment or cloth, 6x. 

KEMPTS, Thomas a, The Imitation of (Jurist, revised translation- 

Elzevir Svo. ( Parchment Library ), vellum, Js. 6 d : ; parchment or cloth, 
6s. Red line edition, fcap. Svo, 2 s. 6< 1 . Cabinet edition, small Svo, is. 6d. j 
cloth limp, it. Miniature edition, 321110, widi red lines, is. 6d. ; without red 
lines, is. 

The Imitation ok Christ : a metrical version, by Henry Carring¬ 
ton. Crown Svo. 5X. 

KERR ISON, Lady Caroline, A Common face Book of the Fifteenth 

Century, containing a religious plav and poetry, legal forms, and locM 
accounts. From the original M.S. at Broine Hall, Suffolk. Edited by I*UCY 
Tollmen Smith. With 2 facsmileS, Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

Keys of ihe (’reeds. Third edition, revised, <rowrt 8vo, 2 j. 6 d. 

K 1 NAIIAN \ G. H., Valleys and tiieir Relation to Fissured 
Fractures, and Fa; lts. Crown 8vo, js. 6d. 

KING, Jfrs. Hamilton , The Disciples. 10th edition, elzevir Svo, 6 s* 
small 8vo, 5*. 

A Book of Dreams 3rd edition, crown Svo, 3s. 6 J. 

Sermon in the Hospital (from‘The Disciples’). Fcap. Svo, ts* 
Cheap edition, 3d. 

Ballad’s of mi North, and other poerfis. (Town Svo, 5 s. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, The Perfect Way in Diet : a treatise advo¬ 
cating a return to the natural and ancient food of our race. 3rd edition, 

Svo, is. 

Spiritual Hermeneutics of Astrology and Holy Writ, illu 5 ' 

trated. 4to* parchment, iu/. 6*4 
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K 1 NGSF 0 RD, and MAITLAND, Edward, The Virgin of the 

World of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, rendered into English. 
4 to » iniit. parchment, iqj. 6</. 


The Perfect Way, or The finding of Christ. 3rd edition, revised, 
square i6mo, •js. 6d. 


A INGSFORD, JV, History of Canada. 8 vo. 

Vol. I. 1608-16S2. 15^. 

Vol. II. 1679-1725. 15*. 

Vol. HI. 1726-1756, with 3 maps. 15X. 

Vol. IV. 1757- 15*. 

A INGSLEY, J. S., Natural History. * Riverside ’ edition. 6 vols. 

with 2,200 illustrations, qto, £6. 6s. 

RISTNER, Otto , Buddha and his Doctrines : a bibliographical essay. 

4 to, 2 s. 6d. 


KIT JON, Fred. G., John L kch, Artist and Humourist : a biographi¬ 
cal sketch. i8mo, is, 

A LEIN, Felix y Lectures on the I icosahedron, and the solution of 
i equations of the fifth degree, translated by G. <». Morrice. Svo, lor. 6 U. 

KNOWLES,J. //, For k-Talbs of Kashmir. Post 8vo, i6.r. 

Folk-Pales of Kashmir. Post Svo ( Triibne^s Oriental Series), 1 6 s. 
ROLRE, F. IK, A Language-Study rased on Bantu, an inquiry into 
the laws of root-formation. Svo, 6 s, 

RRAPF, \ Z., Dictionary of the Suahili Language. 8vo, 305. 

TRAITS, Caul i ad and its Natural Healing Agents, with notes 
l . by John I. Wallers. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

s GRAEGEy F , Physiology of Bodily Exercise. 2nd edition, 

\ crown 8vo, 5*. II.S.S. 

RAul/2?, Charles , Beauty and the Beast, or A rough outside with a 
, Remit heart. A poem, l'cap. 8vo, vellrnn. iqj. 6Z 

1 Joseph , School Management; including a general view of 

the work of education, organisation, and discipline. 7th edition, crown 8vu, 
° s - {Education Library.) 

t " E. ll'. f Self.ctioK£ from the ICouAN. New edition, with intro¬ 
duction by Stanley Lank-Poole. Post 8vo ( Triibncrs Oriental Seri f •.»■), 

RAJVG, Andrew , In the Wrong Paradise, and other stories. Crown 

OYO, 6j. 


Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, § s . 

Rhymes a la Modi:, with frontispiece by E. A. Aduev. 2nd edition, 

rdzevir 8vo, 5;. 

S.ANGE V r0Wn 8vo > S* 

vPxJtiL ' A ‘' Histor v of Materialism, and Criticism of its 
1 -t 8vn * Authorised translation by Ernest C. Thomas. 3 vois. 

LANGE FEW [Philosophical Library. 
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UNGSTR&TH oir the II'. andHon£yBee. dand enlai 

edition, with numerous illustrations. $vo, px. 



LARMOYER , M. de. Practical French Grammar. Part I. crown 
Svo, 3 j. 6 J. . 

Lathe ('The) and its Uses, or Instruction in the art of turning wood 

and metal. 6th edition, illustrated, Svo, iox. Gd. 

I.E-BRUN, L., Materials for Translating English into French- 

7th edition, post Svo, 4s. 6 J . 


LEE , G., Manual of Politics. Small crown Svo, 2s. Gil 
LEFEVRE, Right Hon. G. Shaiv, Peel and OConnell. Svo, ios. 6 d. 

Incidents of Coercion : a journal of visits to Ireland. 3rd edition* r 
crown Svo, limp cloth, lx. 6d, ; paper covers, ix. 1 

Irish Members and English Gaolers. Crown Svo, limp cloth. 

is. 6J.; paper covers, ix. j 

Combination and Coercion in Ireland: sequel to ‘Incidents of 
Coercion.* Crown Svo, cloth, ix. 6</. ; paper covers, ix. 

LEGGE, James , Chinese Classics, with a translation, critical and 
exegetleal. $ parts published. Royal Svo, ax. each. 

Chenei: Classics, translated into English. Popular edition, crown Svo. 
Vol. I. Life and Teachings of Confucius. 6th edition, iox. Gd. 

Vol. II. Works of Mencius, I2x. 

Vol. III. Shc-King, or Book of Poetry, I2x. 

LELAND, C. G., Breitmann Ballads. The only authorised edition, 
Including nineteen original ballad^ illustrating his travels in Europe. Crown 
Svo, 6x. Another edition {Lolas Scries), 3x. 6 /. 

Oaudeamus : humorous poems from the German of Joseph Victor 
Schekfel and others. i6mo, 3X. 6</. 

English Gumiks and their Lance uh:. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 


7X. 6//. 

In -Sang ; or The discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist priests 
in the 5th century. Cruw'n Svo, •js, 6 <l. 

Pidgin-English Sing-Song, or Songs and stories in the China' 

English dialect. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 5r. 

The Gypsies. Crown Svo, iol GY 

T.ENDENEELD, R. von, Monoouapu or mi: HOHNV SjPON< 1 . wit!' 

50 plates. Issued by direct", n of the Royal Society. 4 T °> LZ' 

LEOPARDI ; Giacomo . Essays and Diai.ogus of, translated by 1 
Chari ks Edwasdes, v.itli biographical sketch, I’ust Svo, 7s. (>J. 

[. Philosophical Library • ' 

LESLEY]/. P, Max . Origin \nd D; -tiny, sketched from the plat- 
form of the 1*1 ysical Science . in, crown Svo, j*. Gd. 

LESSING, Gotthold E.. Ei>» vtion of the Hem an Race, from the 

German by T. W. Robertson. Fcap. Svo, 2x. 6 d. 

LEV/, Prof, /.cone, International Law, with materials fora code of in' 
lemational lav/. Crown Svo, 5/. fl.S.^* 

LEWES, George Hairy , Problem,* of Life and Mind. To. 

.S eric a i. Foundations of a Creed. 2 vols. 2Sx. 

Semes ii. Physical Basis of Mind. With illust. .uions, 16*. 

Series iii. 2 vote. 22x. 6 L 
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. — the Path, for!the personal use of those who are ignorant of 
the Eastern Wisdom. Written down by M. C. Fcap. Svo, I si 6 d. 

LILLIE , Arthur \ Popular Life of Buddha, containing an answer to 

theJLIibbert Lectures of 1SS1. With illustrations. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Buddhism in* Christendom, or Jesus the Essene, with illustra¬ 
tions. Svo, 15 St 

LILLY, IV . Si,- Characteristics from .the Writings of Cardinal 

Xewjian’ : selections from his various works. Sth edition, with portrait, 
^ crown Svo, 6s. 

ylJVJXSA V , Zyt^EVrics, and other Poems. Elzevir Svo, 5 s . 


\ j - 1 L \ TON , IV . /, Rare. Poems of the i6th and 17TH Centuries. 
Crown Svo, $s. 

■ LINTON. ; W.J. i jmd STODDARD , R. ff.t English Verse. 5 vols. 
crown Svo-, 51. ‘each. 

Ci 1 auger.to Burns— Translations —Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century - 
Dramatic Scenes ’and Characters Ballads and Romances. 

! L LI Eh SipG E, A., SIinerals of New South W ales, & ., with 
large coloured map. Royal Svo, i8j. 

LOCHER , Garf, Explanation of Organ Stops, with hints for effective 
combinations. Svo, 5^. 

LOCKER, R, .London Lyrics. 10th edition, with portrait, elzevir Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 5*. 

LOCKHART. ; fK, Liff. of Antonio R - mini Serbati, with portraits 

' 2 -xoU. crown Svo, I2.r. 


JOCKYER,J. Norman, Studies in Spectrum Analysis, with 6 photo¬ 
graphic illustrations of spectra, and numerous engravings on wood. ^ 4 *h 
edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 6 <i. [i.S S. 

LOMMjEL, Dr. Eugene, Nature of Light, with a general acconut of 

Physical Optics, with iSS illustrations and n table of spectra in chromo-litho- 
graphy. 5th edition, crown Svo, $s. (I.S.S. 


LONG,/., Eastern Proverbs and Emblems illustrating Old I ruths 

Post Svo ( Truhiurs Oriental Scries) , 6s. \ 

LONGFELLOW, Samvel, Life of H. Wadsworth Longfellow, by his 
brother, with portraits and illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo, j\2s.> 

LONSDALE, Margaret, Sister J.)ora: a biography, with portrait, 
doth edition, small Svo, 2j. 6d. 

OEnRGF Eliot : thoughts upon her life, her books, and herself. 

2nd edition, small 8vo, ir. 6d. 

L02T, Pierre, Rarahu ; ok, the Marriage of Lori. 41 .; paper, 2s. 6a. 

1,0 II DEL. ( h art.es Ix)\vder : a biography, bv the author of ‘St. lciesa. 
12th edition, with portrait, crown Svo, 3^. bit. 

LOU E,R. W., Thomas Betterton. Crown Svo, c.s. 0,/. [Eminent Act rs. 

10WELL,- James Russell. Bigiovv Papers, edited by Thomas 
Hughes, y.C. Fcap. 8vo, 2*. 6 d. 

LOWSLE V ; Major B , Glov.auy of Berkshire Wo.u-s and Phrases. 
Crown Svo, half-calf, gilt edges, interleaved, ur. C t. 
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LUBBOCK,Sir John, Ants, Bees, and Wasps a record of observations 

on the habits ofthe social hymcnoptera, with 5 chroma-lithographic illustrations. 
10th edition, crown 8vo, 51. [I.S.S. 


Ox the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals, with 
special reference to insects, with 100 illustrations. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 5 r * 

[I.S.S. 

LUCRES \ Eva C. E., Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for Nurses. 3rd 
edition, crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 


— UAIJVy /, Amongst Machines: a description of various mechanical 

appliances used in the manufacture of wood, metal, &c. A book for boys. 
2nd edition, with 64 engravings, crown Svo, 3/. 6d 

Tin: Boy Engineers: what they did, and how they did it. A 
book for boys. With 30 engravings. Imperial i6mo, 3/. 6</. 

The Young Mechanic: a book for boys, containing directions for 
the use of all kinds of tools, and for the construction of steam-engines and 
mechanical models. 6th edition, with 70 engravings, crown Svo, 3.9. Orf. 

LUL WOE TIT, Eric , Sunshine and Shower, and other poems. 
Small 8vo, 5/. 

LUMLE Y, E., Art of Judging the Character of Individual 
FROM THEIR Handwriting and Style, with 35 plates. Square i6mo, 5 -r. 

LUYS , f, The Brain and its Functions, with illustrations. 3rd 

edition, crown Svo, $s. [I.S.S. 

LYALL , Sir Alfred, Versks written in India. Elzevir Svo, gilt top, 5 s. 

L YSC1IINSKA, M. and MONTEFIORE, T. G., FroEbei.’s Ethicai. 
Teaching : two essays. Fean. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

LYTTOiV, Earl of Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
Edward BOLwer, Lord Lytton, with portraits, illustrations, and fac¬ 
similes. Svo. Vols. I. and II. 32.L 


MAC A ULA YS Essays on Men and Books : Lord Clive, Milton, Earl 

of Chatham, Lord Byron, edited by Alex. II. Japp {Lotos Scries), 3^ 6 it. 
MACDONALD , George , Donal Grant, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s . 
Home Again, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s . 

Castle Warlock, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6 s . 

Malcolm, with portrait of the author engraved on steel. Crown 8vo, 6 s . 
The Marquis of Lossie, with frontispiece. Crown Vo, 6 s . 

St. George and St. Michael, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s . 
What’s Minks Mink, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s . 

Annals of v Quif/i Nj gh hole hood, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Sea hoard Parish : a sequel to ‘Annals of a Quiet Neighbour¬ 
hood, * with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6.r. 

Wilfred ClTMHER mEDE: ail autobiographical storv, with firontispiec c- 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 1 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 65. 

Pal • I a her, Surgeon, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s . 

Fix e Elect Lady, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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MACDONALD , IK Humanitism : the scientific solution of the 
social problem. Large post Svo, 7^. &/. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolb , Discourses ox the First Decade of Titus 

Livius, from the Italian by N. IIlLL Thompson. Large crown SvO, \2s. 

1 he Prince, from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 8vo, printed on 
hand-made paper, 6s. 

J\LACKA Y, Eric , A Lover’s Litanies, and other poems, with portrait of 
author ( Lotos Series), 3 s. 6d. 

MACK A Y, Donald /., Bishop Forres : a memoir, with portrait and map. 

Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. j - 

j\iAC KENNA , S. /., Plucky Fellows : a book for b'oys, with 6 
illustrations. 5th edition, crown Svo, 3*. 6d. 

MACKO NO CJd IE. Alexander Hkriot Mackonocrih : a memoir 
by L. A. T., edited, with preface, by E. V. Russell, with portrait and views. 
Large crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

MACR 1 TCHIE, David , The Testimony of Tradition, with 20 illus¬ 
trations, 8vo, 7 j. 6 ii . 

MADDEN,\ E 7K, Coins of the Jews, with 279 woodcuts, &c. Royal 

4*0 , 40j. - [Numismata Orient . 


MAGNUS , Sir Philip, Industrial Education. [Education Library 
MAGUIRE , W. R., Domesj tc Sanitary Drainage and Plumbing. 

OVO, 1 2S. ' 

MAUAFFY, Prof., Old Greek Educa tion. 2nd "edition, $s. 61L 

I fJ rn r [Education Libraty. 

MAIDEN \ J. JR, Useful Native Plants of Australia (including 
Tasmania). Svo, izr. 6 d. 

MAI MONIDES , Guide of the Perplexed, from the original text, and 
annotated by M. Friedlaniieu. 3 vots. post Svo, 31 s. 6d. 

[Philosophical Library\ 

" Lucas, Little Peter: a Christmas morality for children of 

any age, with numerous illustrations. 4th thousand, 5*. 
olonkl Enderby’s Wife, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
COUNSEL of Perfection, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
MslANING , Towards Evening,: selections from the writings of 

^ art na ^banning. 3rd edition, i6mo, 2 s. 

MAKLHAJSjT, \\\ jr j N p RA j SK 0 r Ale : songs, ballads, epigrams, and 

HARE Cr ° Wn 8V °’ IOc ' 6,/ ‘ 

1 apj ;W Animal Mechanism : a treatise on terrestrial and 

la Ocom oiion, with 117 illustrations'. 3rd edition, crown Svo, 55. [I.S.S. 

+ RIETTE- BEY, Auguste , Monuments of Upper Egypt. A trans- 
Crown 8v ^ ^ Itineraire dc la Haute Egypt,’ by A'l.pliONSK Mariktte. 

MARKHAM, C apt. Albert Hastings, R.N.. The Gri ai Frozen Sea : 
ig^ e - rs ? na t . nar . ra ^ ve the voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition, of 
^ / * > ~ > v uh illustrations and maps. 6th and cheaper edition, crown 8vo, 6$ k 

MAASDEN William, Numismata Orientalia I leu strata : 57 plates 
^ n ‘ nl ; coins, anciei t and modern, from the collection of the late William 
■ 1 fi/ EN ’ en 8 ravCl l horn drawings made under his directions. 4to, 
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MARTIN^ G. A The Family Horse.: its stabling, care, and feeding. 
Crown Svo. 31. 6<i. 

MARTINEAU, Harriet , The Positive Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte, translated and condensed. 2nd edition, 2 vols. post Svo, 25 s. 


MAR TINEA U. James, Essays, Philosophical and Theological. 2 
vols. crown Svo, £t. 4s. 

MASON ] Charlotte M, Home Education : a course of lectures to 
ladies. Crown Svo, 3s. &/. 


MASON i Capt. E II, I a fe and Public Service of James A. Garfield* 

President U.S. A., with a preface by Bret 11 ARTE. Portrait. Crown Svo, 
2s. 61 


MASON, E, Burma: its people and productions; geology, mine¬ 
ralogy, zoology, and botany, rewritten by \V. Theobald. 2 vols. royal 
Svo, £ 3 . 

MASSEY \ Gerald, Mv Lyrical Life : poems old and new. Two Series. 

2nd edition, with additions, fcap. Svo, 3s. 6 ./. each. 

MATHER , G., and BIAGG , C. J., Bishop Rawle : a memoir. Large 
crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

MATHERS, S. I. M, The Key of Solomon the King, translated 
from ancient MSS. in the British Museum, with plates. Crown 4to, 2 $s, 

The Kabbalah Unveiled, containing the three books of the 

Zohar, translated from the Chaldee and Hebrew text. 1 *ost Svo, lor. (h(. 

The Tarot : its occult signification, use in fortune-telling, and 
method of play. With pack of 78 tarot cards, 5 s. ; without the cards, ir. 6<f* 

MAUDSLEY \ H, Body and Will: an essay concerning will, in it s 

metaphysical, physiological, and pathological aspects. Svo, 12s. 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Sebmings. 2nd edition* 
crown Svo, Or. 

Responsibility in Mental Disease. 4th edition, crown Svo, 5* 

[I.S.^ 

MAXWELL, JV. E., Manual of the Malay Language. 2nd edition* 

crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 


MAYERS, W. F., Chinese Government: a manual of Chinese titles- 
2nd edition, royal Svo, 15X. 

MEAD, C. M., D.D., Supernatural Ri vf.i ation : an essay concein' 
ing the basis of the Christian faith. Royal Svo, 14J. 

MEARS\ A . (.. Idylls, Li iiGENDS, and Lyrics. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 
Mechanic's Workshop (Amateur): plain and concise directions for th c 

manipulation of wood and metals. By the author of * The Lathe and i* s 
Uses.’ 6th edition, illustrated, Svo, 6s. 

Meditations on Death and Eternity, translated from the German 
by Frederh a Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s gracious permission* 
Crown Svo, 6s. f 1 

Meditations on Life nd it., Religious Duties, translated from th c .j 
Herman by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s gracious pc 1 ' H 
micron. Crown Svo, hs. 

MENDELSSOHN'S Lei ers to Ignaz and Charlotte MoschfleS* 
translated by Felix Moschelf.s. Numerous illustrations and facsimiles. Svoi 

I2J. 
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YER, G. Hermann von, Organs of Speech and their Applica¬ 
tion in the Formation of Articulate Sounds, with 47 woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. [I.S.S. 

MEYNELL , Wilfrid , John Henry Newman, the Founder of Modern 
Anglicanism and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. Crown 8vo, 2x. 6</. 

MILL , John Stuart , Auguste Comte and Positivism. 3rd edition, 
post 8vo, 31. 6</. [Philosophical library . 

MILLHOUSE , /<>//*, Eng lish and Italian Dictionary. 2 vols. 8vo, 

I2J. 

Manual of Italian Conversation. iSmo, 25. 

MILNE , Prof.J Earthquakes and other Earth Movements, with 38 
figures. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 5L [I.S.S. 


MILTON^ John, Prose Writings, edited by E. Myers. Elzevir Svo 
(Parchment Library ), vellum, 7-r. &/. ; parchment or cloth, 6 j. 

Ioeticai. Works. 2 vols. elzevir Svo (. Parchment Library) r vellum, 
7 -c &/. ; parchment or cloth. 6s. 

sonnets, edited by Mark Pattison, with portrait. Elzevir Svo 

(Parchment Library ), vellum, fs. 6 ./. ; parchment or cloth, 6,. 

MINTON \ Francis , Capital and Wages. Svo, i$s. 

Wi l l auk ok the Millions. Crown Svo, limp cloth, is. 6 d . ; paper 
covers, ij. 


MITCHELL, E. H, Forty Days in the Holy Land, with 6 illustra¬ 
tions. Crown Svo, Or. 

MITCHELL , Lucy M., History of .Ancient Sculpture, with numerous 
illustrations. Super-royal Svo, 42J, 

MI VART, St. George , On Truth. Svo, i 6s. 

' kigiN of Human Reason. Svo, iol 6 d . 

MOCALER , F., Grammar of the Baloochei: Language, as it is 
^pokeu in Makran (ancient Cedrofcia), in the l’ersia-Arabic and Roman 
traders. Fcap. 8vo, 5 s. 

MO NIL R. WILLIAM S, Sir J/., Modern India and the. Indians*, a 

! niprc!ision '> notes, aud essay . 5th edition, post Svo (Triibnc.'s 
'sriv/i.at oer/cs), 140. 

J tOODlE L>. <". e. History ok the Battles and Adventures 
1:1 1 rlSf - tub Hours, the Zulus, fix-., m South Africa, with 
, »■ /^\ _ * * ° US anc Col °ured maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3 6 j. 

MORFILF Lie /.> o , tt r 

( r * Y' Jy ., Simplified Grammar of the Polish Language. 
Crown 8vo, 3^ 6a. 

MORR 11 lHI ^ ^ 1:RniAI * Grammar. Crown Svo, 4$. OL 

’ U o • 9 .. Campbell , Manufacture of Soaps, with illustrations 

p *\ u »Xj2- 12 s.6L 

ere 1‘kutili zers, and the chemical conversion of rock .guanos, 

MOORE * 7 ° Vrnuas Valuable P roduc ^i 'Gth 28 plan s. Svo, £/[. 4 • 

tK * ^[ / / ,re y P, Es>ays, scientific and philosophical, with memoir of 
the author: Crown Svo, 6 s. 1 1 

Cecil re> and Papers on the History of the Reformation in 

ENGLAND AND ON 1 HE CONTINENT. Svo, \6s. 
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and the Faith: essays on apologetic 


Cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
illustrations, after the 
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NOORE, Aubrey L., Science 

subjects. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

MORIS ON, J Cotter, The Service of Man: an essay towards the 
religion of the future. Crown 8vo, 5 x. 7 aiQS WL 

NORRIS, Charles, Aryan Sun-Myths the Oricin of Religions. 
Introduction by Charles Morris. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

?', AR k and . I T et F ers or Gouveeneur Morris 

7/vn^oro r ft °* S * 10 France > with portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 3 oj. 

W0RKS - Newand chea P er editi0 ".5 vols. 
Songs of I wo Worlds, 13th edition. 

I hr Epic of Hades, 23rd edition. 

Gwen and The Ode of Life, 7th edition. 

Songs Lnsung and Gycia, 5th edition. 

Songs of Britain, 3rd edition. 

Poetical Works. In i vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

7 s . 6 d. 

inn Epic of Hades, with 16 autotype ii.uauuuons, alter tnc 
Swings of the late George K. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves :»• 

H LS C .ofo„f lADES ’ 1>resentation editio ». 4 to, cloth extra, gilt 

]!lR ™P AV , edited b y S- S. Copkman, with frontispiece. 121110, 
clcth extra, gilt edges, 2 s. ; cloth limp, is. 6 d 

A Vision of Saints. Leap. Svo, 6s. 

A WRSELLI Prof If, Suicide : an essay on comparative moral 

statistics. 2nd edition, with diagrams, crown Svo, 5/. |T$ 5. 

AWSPNTBAL J. de, and HA R TING, James' E., Ostriches and 

f akming. 2nd edition, with 8 full page illustrations and 20 wood- 
cuts, royai ovo, tor. 6 a. 

MUELLER E von, Select Plants for Extra Tropical Countries. 

srrrrzs ’ U»dia Ojffiee. 

ALU/R John, Original Sanskrit Texts, on the origin and history of 
the people of India. 5 vols. Svo. 7 

Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste. 

3rd edition, £ 1 . is . 

** Tl:is work *? als0 issucd as a volume of Traineds Orient,si Series at the 
5-ame price. * 

The Trans-Himalavan Origin of the Hindus. 2nd edition, Pi. is. 

I he Vedas. 2nd edition, i6j. 

I he Principal Indian Deities. 2nd edition, £1. is. 

Co^ogony Mythology, &c., of the Indians in the Vedic 

Age. 3rd edition, £ 1 . is. 

Me , t 7 r1 . c / m - . '[kanslations from Sanskrit Writers. Post Svo 

( 7 miner s Oriental Series). 14c. 

AIULHALL, X f a. and E. T., Handbook of the River Plate, co. 
edillol cro5"x 6^ L ’' W ' KuagUay ’ wilh 6 n,a P 8 ' 5 lh 
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. J/ULHOLLAND\ Rosa , Marcella Grace : an Irish novel. Crown 8vo,6x. 

A Fair Emigrant, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

. MULLER. F. Max , Outline Dictionary, for the use of missionaries, 

explorers, and students'of language. i2mo, morocco, Js. (yd. 

'Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved in the oldest col¬ 
lection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda*Sanhita. Vol. 1 . Hymns to the 
Maruts, or the Storm-Gods,- Svo,' 12 s. 6 d. 

Hymns of the Rig-Vkda, in the Sanhita and Pada texts. 2 vols. 
2nd edition, Svo, £1: 12 s.. 


MULLER ; E.y Simplified Grammar of the Tali Language. Crown 

Svo, 7 j. 6 d. 

'Munchausen’s Travels and. Surprising Adventures, illustrated by 
Alfred Crowquill (Lolas Seri as), 31* 6d., , 

. MURPHY*J. Son nets : and other poems. Small Svo, $s. 

NA VILLEy E.y §tore Ci nr of ITthom, and Route of the Exodus, with 

15 plates and maps. 3rd edition, royal 410, 25.?. 

Goshen, with 11 plates. Royal 4to, 25 s. 

NA VLLLE , E.y ajid GRIFFITH . F . Z/., The Mound 01 the Jew, &c., 

’ with 26 plates, 25^ - {Egypt Exploration bund. 

“ NEMOy ”. What is Truth? A consideration of.the doubts as to the 

efficacy of prayer, raised by evolutionists, materialists, and others. Crown Svo, 5/. 

NEVZLLF.y Retrogression or Development. Crown 8vo, 3 s . 6 d . 
The Victory of Love. Crown'Svo, 3*. 6 d . 


NEVILLy J . H . N y Biology of Daily Life, host Svo, 3 s . 6 d . 
NJEWM4N Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal 

Newman. Selections from his various works, arranged by W. S. Lilly. 
Sth edition, with portrait, crown Svo, 6.r. 

*** Portrait of*the late Cardinal Newman, mounted for L iming, 2 s. 6 d. 


NE IVMANy Francis William, Essays on 'Diet. Small Svo,-cloth limp, is. 
Miscellanies. Essays, tracts, and addresses, moral and religious. 

8 vo. Vol. I. icw. 6 rf. Vols. II. and III. it* each. y«l. IV. i bs. 
Contributions chiefly to- the Early History of Tue late 
. Cardinal Newman. Crown Svo,- 35. (yd. 

Rem in iscences of Two Exii.Ks and Two Wars. Crown 8vo,*3^6Z 

Phases of Faith; or Passages from-the history of .my Creed. 
Crown Svo, 3 s. 6 d. x • 

1 he Soul: her sorrows and her aspirations.' 10th edition, post 8vo, 
3 *. SZ - . ■ \ *' tf 

Hebrew Theism. Royal 8yo, *>\ 6 d . ' 

Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. Svo, $ s > 

A Handbook of Modern Arabic. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Dictionary of Modern Ak abic (Anglo-Arabic and Arabo-EiVglish). 
2 vols. crown Svo, £\. ix, t 


NEWTONROJUNSONy C,Tintinnabi la : poems. 


Elzevir §vo, 35.6 d. 
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NICHOLS> J. B., and DYMOND, C. IV., Practical Value ok 
Christianity, two prize essays. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6:/. 

NICOLS , Arthur, Chapters from the Physical History of the 

illustrations! 1 c“ 5 ;!° “ d ^ lxonioh ^ numCr 4 

S whh^ia^ins' J ACT ^ ,rs > Organisation, &c., by a Cavalry Officer, 

AUGENTS French-Enclish and English-French Pocket Dic¬ 
tionary. 241110, 3;. 

Nu.mis.MAia Orientalta (The). Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. Part L 
Anaont Indian \Veights, by E. Tiiomas, with a plate and map, 9/. 67 
TTT C £‘ n - S of thc f ^ rt , l J kl Turku mans, by S. Lane Poole, with 6 plates, 9 '- 
,m Coinage of Lydia and Persia, by Barclay V. Head, with 3 plates, 
10s. oa. Part I\ . Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty, by E. T. Rogers, with 1 plate. 
?/* ; * Parlhlan Coinage, by Percy Gardner, with S plates, lf>‘* 

1 arc VI. Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
with 1 plate, 10s. 

Vol. I. containing the first six parts, as specified above. Roval half- 

bound, ^3. i3.r. 61/. ' 

^ °\ 1I ^° IN , S ?r F THE J EWS ; bein g a history of the Jewish coinage in 
the Old and New Testaments, by F. \V. Madden, with 279 woodcuts and 
plate. Royal 4to, £2. 

Vol. III. part I. The Coins of Arakan, 01 Pegu, and of Burma, 
by Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Phayre. Abo contains the Indian Balhara, 
and the Arabian Intercourse with India in the Ninth and following Centuries, 
by Edward Thomas, with 5 illustrations. Royal 410, 8j. bit . 

Vol. III. part II. The Coins of Southern India, by Sir W. Elliot 
with map and plates. Royal 4to, 25.?. 

OATES , Frank , Matalele Land and the Victoria Falls: a 

naturalist’s wanderings in the interior of South Africa, edited by C. G. OaTI>* 
with numerous illustrations and 4 map:-. 8vo, 21 . 

O ' BRIEN .; R . Barry , Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, with 

other essay.-. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

Homk Ri u r s Manx al. (. rown Svo, cloth, 15. 6 d. paper covers, i- f * 
I,iik and Letters ok Thomas Drummond, Under-Secretary m 
Ireland, 1835-40. 8vo, 14c. J 

G CONNOR , E ., Index: to Shakespeare^ Works. Crown 8vo, 5T. 
OGLE , Anna C .\ A Lost Love. Small crown 8vo, as. Gd. 

OLCOTT , Colonel, Posthumous Humanity : a study of phantoms, from 

the I- rench of Adolphe D’Assier, with appendix and notes. Crown 8vo, fs. (ri- 

Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science, with glossary c,! ' 
Eastern words, Crown 8vo, fs . bi /. 0 

07 TE , E . C ., Dano-Norwf.gi.an Grammar:' a manual for students of 
Danish, based on the 011 endr>rh:an system. 3rd edition, crown Svo 7 s. 6 ; * 
Key, 3/. 1 7 

Simplified Grammar of the Danish Language. Crown Svo, 


2S. bit. 

Simplified Grammar 

2S. be/. 


oi th: Swedish Language. Crown Svo, 
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! 'OWEN.\ John , Verse Musings on Nature: 'Faith and Freedom. 
Crown Svo, ‘js.Jd. 4 { . r 

OWEN , Robert Dale, Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 

WoRLp,'with narrative illustratipns. Post Svo, 7-f. 6;/. 

Debatable, Land between this World and the Next, with 

illustrative narrations. 2nd edition, crown Svo, Js. 6 d . 

Threading my Way : twenty-seven years of autobiography. 
Crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 


'PALMER, E, H., English-Persian Dictionary, with simplified 

• graipmar of the Persian language. Royal i-6mo, lor. 6 d. 

Persian-Encush Dictionary. ‘ 2nd edition, royal x 6 mo, 10s . 6 d . 
Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. 

2nd edition, crown Svo, 5 s. 

Papers relating to -Indo-China, reprinted from Dairymple’s-Oriental 
Repertory, Asiatic’: Ri arches, and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Post* Svo (Tsiibncrs Oricntal Series), 2 vols. i\s. ; second scries, 
2 vote. 25J. 

PARKER, G. JV y Concise, Grammar of the Malagasy Language. 
Crown Svo, $ f . ' 

PARKER , Theodore, Discourse o?^. Matters pertaining to Religion. 
People’s edition, crown Svo, 2s. ; is. , 6 d. 

* Collected Works ok Theodore Parker, Minister of the I wenty- 
eighth* Congregational Society at Boston,^ 14 vols. Svo, a 

Vol. I. Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion. II. I en Sermons 
and Pi avers. I i I. Discourses on Theology. IV. Discourses on Politics. V. 
nnd V\. Discourses on Slavery. VII. Uiscouryis on Social Science. Mil 
. Miscellaneous Discourses. IX. and X. Critical Writings. XI. Sermons on 
Theism, Atheism, nr Popular Theology. XII. Autobiographical and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Pieces. XIIT. Historic Americans. XIV. Lessons from the World 
of Matter and the World*of Man. * 


/ARK, tot, II. Hallo m, Dress,. Ho &$es, and Equipment of Infantry 

' ' ! . ( 'town Svo. -1 . * ‘ 

further l raining and Equipment of Mounted .Infantry. 
Crown Svo, is. ■ . , 


PAKK ' E. Gambler, Biogravhy of ReynV.ll* Taylor, C.B., t .\L, 
with porjvait and map, Svo, 14/. ^ 

PARSLOE , Joseph . Our Raik\va\s: sketches, historical and descriptive, 
w'ith information as to fares and rates, Are. CrpwnjSvo, 6 j. 

PASCAL, Lhnse, 1 bought s, translated by CL’K-EGAn Paul. heap. Svo, 

» garchmcftt, 12*. New edition, crown Svo. 6*. r 

1 ATOA, A. A. y History of the Egyptian Revolution, from the 
period of the Mamelukes to the death of Mohanfmcd Alt. 2nd edition, 2 vols. 
ovfy 7*. 6f/. 


J A UL, C Kcgan. JJio* .raphical Sketches/ Crown Svo, . 7 -s. 6 d. 

# PAULL Reinhold, Simon de Mont fori, Earl of Leicester, iho 
creator of the House of Commons. Crown Svo, 65. 

Paul of Tarsus, by the*author of c Rabbi Jeshua/ Crowa^vO, 4y. 6 d . 

PE Ml > L R 2 'ON, T. Edgar, Charles Dickens and *hT. Stage: a record 
• Of his connection w ith the drama. Crown Svo, 6 . 
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* PEIFFER , Emily, Women and Work : an essay on the higher educa¬ 
tion of girls. Crown 8vo, 6 s . 

Flowers of the Night. Crown Svo, 6 jy 

PETRIE, IV M. Flinders, Taxis, with 83 plates and plans. Royal 4to, 

2 parts, 25 r. each. 

*#* I'art II. by Messrs. Petrie and Griffith. 


Naukratis, with 69 plates. Royal 410, 2 parts, 25^. each 

*+* Part I. by Messrs. Petrie, Smith, Gardner, and Head. 

Tart II. by Messrs. Gardner and Griffith. 

Kahun Gurob and Hawara, with 28 plates. i6j. 

PETTLGRE1V, J. P., Animal Locomotion, or Walking, swimming* 
and flying, with 130 illustrations. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 5^. [I.S.S. 

PJTAYRE, Gen. Sir A., History of Burma, including Burma Proper 
Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and Arakan, from the earliest time to the end of th° 
first war with British India. Post 8vo (Triibner s Oriental Series), 14J. 

PEA YRE, Gen. Sir A., and THOMAS, E., Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, 
and of Burma, with 5 illustrations. Royal 4to, Sr. 6 d. [Numis iata Orient* 

PHILLIPS , IV, Manual of British Discomycetes, with descriptions 
of all the species of Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the family, and 
illustrations of the genera. Crown 8vo, 5-r. [I;S«§? 

li PHYSICUS” Candid Examination of Theism. 2nd edition, post 

8vo, 7 jt. 67 . {PhilosophicalLibrary.) 

PIC CIO TTO , fames . Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. Svo, i 2s . 


PICKFORD, John, Maiia-vira-Charita, or The adventures of the 
great hero Rama, from the Sanskrit of BhavauhOti. Crown Svo, 5 s. 

PIERCE,J., In Cloud and Sunshine: poems. Feap. 8vo, $s. 6d- 
PIERCE, Jas. and IV. T., Chess Paper and Problems. Crown Svo, 

6 s. 6 d. 

PIESSE ', C. II, Chemistry in the Brewing Room: a course of lessons 
to practical brewers. Fcap, 5.?. 

Plea for Truth in Religion. Crown Svo, 2*. 6d . 

PLIMSOLL, Samuel, Cattle Ships : being the fifth chapter of 
Appeal for our Seamen,” with46 illustrations. 5*. ; cheap edition, is. 

PUNY. The Letters of Pliny the Younger, translated by J. ]h 
Lewis. Post 8vo, 1 51. 

PLUMPTRE, C. J., Lecture; on Elocution, delivered at .King’ 5 

College. 4th edition, post 8vo, 15^. 

FOE, Edgar Allan, Poems, edited by Andrew Lang, with frontispiece- 
Elzevir 8vo {Parchment Library ), vellum, js. 6 <l. ; parchment or cloth. 6 s. 

Ihe Raven, with commentary by John H. Ingram. Crown 8vo> 
parchment, 6 s. 

POLE , IV, Philosophy Of Music: lectures delivered at the Roy^ 

Institution. 2nd edition, post 8vo, ; . 67 . [Philosophical Hin aO’- 

PONSARD, E, Charlotte Corday: a tragedy, edited by Professor 

C. CASSAL. 3rd edition, i 2 mo, 2s. 6 d. 

L Honneijr kt l’Argknt: a comedy, edited by Professor C C.vssM- 
2nd edition, i2mo, 31. 67 . 
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PONTOPIDDAA\ He 71 r iky r The Apothecary’s Daughters, translated 
from.the Danish by Gordkjs Nielsen. Crown Svo, $s. 6 d. 

POOLE, JV. F, Index to. Periodical Literature. 3rd edition, 
royal Svo, ^3. 13*. 

PO°LE\ W. R, and FLETCHER , IV. /., Intdex to Periodical 
Literature, first supplement, .1882 to 1SS7/ Royal Svo, £1. i6j. 
ROSIVETT H. M., Com parative Literature. Crown Svo, 55. fl.S.S. 

PO UL TON; E. P. y Colours of Animals : their meaning and use, 
especially considered in the case of insects, with coloured frontispiece and 66 
'lllustrations in text.. Crown Svo, 5/. [I.S.S. 

Practical Guides^ to see all that ought to be seen in the shortest 

period and at the least expense. 113th thousand, illustrated, small Svo, paper 
covers.. France, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine, is. Italian Lakes, is, 

. Entering Places of the South, 2 s. Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy, is. 6 d. 
General Continental Gujde, 5 s. (Geneva, tr. Barb* is, Bernese Oberland, 
ir. Italy, 4$. ' . 

PRATT, George, Grammar and Dictionary ok the Samoan Language. 
2nd edition, crown £vo, i8x.' 

PRATTy Lieut.-Colonel, Field Artillery : its equipment, organisation, 
and tactics. 4th edition, small crown Svo, 6 j. 

Military Law ; its procedure and* practice. 5th revised edition, 
.small crown Svo, 45*. 6 d. • / 

i RIG , The, Black is Wtf ite ; or, Continuity continued. 3 s. 6 d. 

Ihe Prigment : 1 The Fife of a Prig,’ * Prigs Bede,’ ‘ How to Make 

a Saint,’ ‘The Churgress.* In 1 vol. crown Svo, 6 j. 

A Romance of the Recusants. Crown Svo, 5*. 

LRIOR Matthew , Selected Poems, edited by Austin Dobson. 

Lbvvir Svo (Parchment Library), vellum, 7/. 6 d. ; parchment or cloth, 6 s. 

OPILERO) G. IV.y Henry Bradshaw : a memoir, with portrait and 
. facsimile. 8v 0 ,.i6^ . . 

j5}.^. OF ™* W* ST. Small 8vo, , 

1 • : RY, The (Old Testament Semes). Edited 

»> 1 ,c J* S. L.nRLl and the Very Rev.'* Dean H. D. M. Spence, D. 1». 
*«fer royal Svo. * 

1 *hc Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D., homilies by the Very Rev. T. F. 

W VoV>f ERV ’ P-F-j Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, Rev. F. Hastings,* R ev. 
deacon v a rS ’ ' nlr °d uc tipn to the study of the Old Testament by Arcli- 
.. ? R ^ 4 /D.D. ; introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. II. 


E 


•t'rTrn>i! u J introductions to the Pentateuch by the Kight Rev. II. 

EXODCS \ Vir i> ai yFLev. T. Whitelaw, D 4 D m 9 th edition, 15 .?. 

Rev n v Rev * Fanon .Rawunson, homilies by the Rev. J. Orr, !>.!)., 
II t NG ’ Rev - c - A - Goodhart, Rev. 1 . Urquiiart, and the Rev. 

LEVJnet% 4lb - ditr ° 0 » 2 vols. 9-r. each. 

Coi 11\ • ’i> \ 1 r Rev * Prebendary Meyrick, introductions by the Rev. R. 
Rev 1 \ * >rofessor A. -Cave, homilies by the Rev. Prof. Redford 
Rev* Rev * W ‘ Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, am 

^ Ri,Gah > 4th edition, 1 51. 

Bin 1 r?il e Lev. R; Wintekuotham, homilies, by the Rev. Prdf. \V 
rr- t D-p., Kcv. E. s. Pkout, Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. W.utb intro- 
RE VIFMO J/n \r t'T Thomas Wi'rm.uv, D.D., 5th edition, 15.1. 

"* c Cl f* i \nce nl % ReV \ W A L * Al EX ANnER » homilies by the Rev. 

0RR * . 1,D - Kev -*• * *"• i»: 
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JOSHUA , by the Rev. J. J. Lias, homilies by the Rev. S. R. Aldridge, Rev. 
R. Glover, Rev. E. de Prbssens£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, D.D., 6th edition., 12s. 6d. 
JUDGES ami RUTH) by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and Rev. J. MorisoN, 
D.D., homilies by the Rev. A. F. Muir, Rev. W. F. Adeney, Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. Prof. J. THOMSON, 5th edition, io*. 6d. 

1 and 2 SAMUEL , by the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D., homilies by the Rev. 
Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, Rev. B. Dale, and Rev. G. 
Wood, 7th edition, 2 vols. 15s. each. 

1 KINGS , by the Rev. Joseph IIammond, homilies by the Rev. E. de PresseNsG 

D.D., Rev. J. Waite, Rev. A. Rowland, Rev. j. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urouhart, 5th edition. 15 s. 

2 KINGS , by the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, homilies^by the Rev. J. Orr, D.D-, 

Rev. D. Thomas, and Rev. C. Ii. Irwin, 15^. 

1 CHRONICLES\ by the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, homilies by the Rev- 

Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. R. Tuck, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. F. Whit¬ 
field, and Rev. Richard Glover, 2nd edition, 15 s. 

2 CHRONICLES , by the Rev. Philip C. Barker; homilies by the Rev. W. 

Clarkson and Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D., 15/. 

EZRA , NEHEM 1 A If , and ESTHER , by die Rev. Canon G. RawlinsoN, 
homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. Prof. R. A. Bedford, Rev* 
W. S. Lewis, Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennai., Rev. W- 
C lark son. Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, Rev. Prof. Rowlands, 
Rev. G. Wood, Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, and the Rev. J. S. Exkll, 7th 
edition, I 2 J*. 6d. 


ISAIAH , by the Rev. Canon G. RawlinsoN, homilies by the Rev. Prof. F- 
Johnson, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. R. Tuck, 
2nd edition, 2 vols. 15 j. each. 

JEREMIAH (Vol. I.), by the Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, D.D., homilies by the 
Rev. W. F. Adeney, Rev. A. F. Muir, Rev. S. Conway, Rev. J. Waitj r 
and Rev. D. Young, 3rd edition, 15/. 

JEREMIAH (Vol. II.) and LAMENTATIONS, by the Rev. Canon-T- K* 
Ciieyne, D.D., homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. W. b• 
Adeney, Rev. A. F. Muir, Rev. S. Conway, Rev. D. Young, 3rd edition, 1 5 • 

IIOSf A and. JOEL, by the Re\. Prof. J. J. Given, D.D., homilies by the F eV ' 
Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. A. Rowland, Rev. C. Tkrdan, Rev. J. Ok*' 
D.D., and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., 15*. 

PULP1 F COMMENTARY, The {New Testament Scries ). Edited b) 

the Very Rev. If. f), M. Spence, D.D., and Rev. JOSEPH S. Knell. 

ST. MARA f by the Very Rev. Dean K. Bickersu m, D.D., homilies by th c 
P-v. Prof Thomson, Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, D.D., Rev. Prof. Johnson* 
Rev. A. Rowland, Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green, 6 th edition, 2voP 
jo*. 6d. each. 

ST. LUKE , by the Very Rev. IT. D. M. Spf.nce. homilies by the Rev- J* 
Marshall Lang, D.D., Rev. YV. Clarkson, and Rev. R. M. Edgar, 2 vol- 
IOJ. Cd. each. 


ST. JOHN , by *he Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, i).D., homilies by the R iVr 
Prof. T. Ckoskrrv, D.I). Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. D. Young, K eV# 
B. '1 hu.v.a , and Rev. G. Brown, 3rd edition, 2 vols, 15 s. each. 

THE ACTS cj e 'e APOSTI.ES , by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, hom’lh' s 
by the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, Rev. Prof. K- 
Bedford, Rev. R. Tuck, Rev. W. Clarkson, 4th edition, 2 vols. ic*. 
each. 
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ROMANS, by the Rev. J. Barmby ; homiletics by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson; 
homilies by Rev. C. II. Irwin, Rev. T. F. Lockykr, Rev. S. R. Ai dridge, 
and Rev. R. M. Edgar, 153. 

1 C 0 RIN 7 HIA A r S, by the Yen. Archdeacon Farrar, D. D, homilies by the 

Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, Rev. David Thomas, D.D., Rev. D. Fraser, 
D.D.. Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. J. VkAiTE, Rev. R. Tuck, Rev. E. 
Hurndall,- and Rev. I I. Bremner, 4* edition, 153. 

2 CORINTIi/ANS and GALATIANS , by the Yen. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

and Rev. Prebendary E. Huxtarle, homilies by the Rev. Ex-Chancellor 
Lipscomb, Rev. David Thomas. D.D., Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D.. Rev. 
R. Tuck, Rev. E. Hurndall, Rev. Prof. J. }\' Thomson, Rev. R.Fi> lay- 
son, Rev. W. F. Adenky, Rev. U. M. Edgar, and Rev. T. Croskery, 
D.D., 2nd edition, 213. " - 

EPHES/ANS, PllIUPPIANS , and COLOSS/ t.Vsf by the Rev. Prof. W. G. 
Blaikie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, and Rev. G. G. Findlay, homilies by 
the Rev. D. Thomas, D.D.', Rev. K. M.. Edgar, Rev. R. Finlayson, 
Rev. W. F. Adeney, Rev. .Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, 
Rev. Canon Yernon Hdtton, and Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D., 3rd edition, 

2JS . 

TIIESS A L ONI A XS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON, by the Bishop 
of Bath and- Wells, Rev. Dr. Ci.OAG,.tfnd Rev. Dr. Eai.es, homilies 
by the R .. i;. c. Caffin, Rev. R. FinlaVson, Rev. Prof. i. Croskery, 
D.l . Statham, and Rev. D, Thomas, 

D. D., 2nd edition. 153. 

■HEERE]VS am! JAMES, by the Rev. J. Barmry, D.D., and Rev. Prebendary 

E. C. S. Gibson, homiletics by the Rev. C. Jerdan and Rev. Prebendary 
E. C. S. Gibson, homilies by the Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. New, Rev, D. 


. r -, —.. by 

Young, Rev. J. s. Bright, Rev. X- 
3rd edition, 15.?. 


F. Lockyek, and Rev. C. Jerdan, 



PETER , JOHN, and JUDE . bv the Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rev. A. Plummer, 

. • D.D.-and Rev. S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., homilies by the Rev. A. Mac- 
lares, D.D., Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. 
C- New, Rev. R. R. Thomas, Rev. R. Finlayson, Rev. \Y. Jones, Rev. 

1 ^1. T. Croskery, I).D., and Rev. R S. Bright, D.D., 2nd edition, 153. 

, principal of Bede College, 
i by the Rev. A. 

, and A. T. Bott, 
_ _ Conway, Rev. R. 

PVPrryX’X Rev ' a ThoY^’d.D.’, 15 . ’ 

nxT fr®*® Code-Book of Gymnastic Exercises, translated by 

* vX °tE ail-1 J. \Y. MacqI r.FX. 3 . boai Is, IS, 0 </. 

PLSEY. Sermons for the Church’s Seasons from Advent to 
T RINI 1 ; elected from the published sermons of the late Edward Bolylrie 
Iusky, D.D. CrownSvo, 5}. 

PYE S Surgical ITandiceaft : a manual of surgical manipulations, with 

2 o 3 ustrations. 2nd edition, crown Svo, ior. 6 a, 

■Elementary Bandaging and Surgical Dressing, for the use of 

dressers and nurses. i8mo, 2s. 

1 Ui.uc Schools (Our) : KtOn, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West¬ 
minster, Marlborough, and The Charterhouse. Crown Svo, 6r. 

uman Species. 5th edition, crown 


QUAT RE Fa GES, Prof. A. de, Tin: 1 ! 


8vo, 


[l.s. 
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lSTOiv , IV R. S I jbetan Tales, derived from Indian sources. 

r~ n ®, into , E ?S* ,s k from l ^' ,e ^ erman of F. Anton von Schiefner. Post Svo 
( Irubner's Oriental Series), i+r. 

RAMS A V, E. P. } \ abxjlar List of all the Australian Birds at 

PRESENT KNOWN TO THE AUTHOR. Crown 4t0, 12/. 6d. 

RAPSON, Edward /, Strucgle between England and Franck 
for Supremacy in India. Crown Svo, 4 s. 6d. 

Rare Poems of the i6th and 17™ Centuries, edited by W. T- 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5/. 3 

RASK, Erasmus, Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from the 

Danish by B. Thorpe. 3rd edition, post 8vo, 5/. 6 d. 

A A VENSTEIN, E. G., and HULLEY, John, The Gymnasium and 
its Fittings, with illustrations. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

READS, Winwood, 'J'hf. Martyrdom of Man. 13th edition, Svo, 


R RANEY, Afrs. O. S., Making and Working, or From girlhood to 
womanhood. New and cheaper edition, with frontispiece, crown Svo, 3/. 6d. 
Blessing and Blessed: a sketch of girl life. New and cheaper 

edition, crown Svo, 3 /. 6/1. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery : a story for girls, dedicated to their 
mothers. Crown 8vo, 3/. 6 tl. 

English Girls: their place and power, with preface by the Rev. 
K. W. Dale. 5th edition, fcap. Svo, 2 s. 6d. 

Just Anyone, and other stories, with 3 illustrations. i6mo, is. 6 d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other stories, with 3 illustrations. i6mo. 
is. 6 d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other stories, with 3 illustrations. i6m0, 

is. 6d. 

AE DI/OUSE. J. JV f Simplified Grammar of the Ottoman-Turkisie 
Crown Svo, 10/. 6d. 

Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman Colloquial Language, English- 

l urkish and I urki.sh-Lnglish, the whole in English characters, the pronuncia* 
tion being fully indicated. 3rd edition, 32100, 6 /. 

The Mesnevi (usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy 
Mebneyi) of Meylani (Our Lord) Jclalu-M-Din Mohammed, Er-Rumi. I 
tratea by a selection of characteristic anecdotes. Post Svo ( Triibner's Oriental 
Senes), £1. is. 

History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, illustrated 
by .selections in the original English paraphrase. 8vo, 2s. 6./. 

1 entative Chronological Synopsis of the History of Arabia 
and its Neighbours, from b.c. 500,000 (?) to a.d. 679. 8vo, 2s. 

REEVES, 11 , Cassiope : and other poems. Small 8vo, 5*. 

RENAN, Ernest, Philosophical Dialogues and Fragments. Post 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nalath/ean Agriculture 
Crown 8vo, 3/. 6d. 

Lii-e of Jesus. Crown Svo, is. 6 d. ; paper covers, is. 

1 he Apostles. Crown Svo, is. 6 d .; paper covers, is. 
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RENDELL , /. M, Handbook of the Island of Madeira, with 

plan and map. 2nd edition, fcap. 8vo, I s. 6 ci. 

RE YE OLDS, J. IV., The Supernatural in Nature : a verification by 
free use of science. 3rd edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 14*. 

Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith. Svo, 14s. 
Mystery of Miracles. 3rd edition,* enlarged, crown Svo, 6*. 

■ I he World to Come : immortality a physical fact Crown Svo, 6 s. 
REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua, Discourses, edited by E. Gosse. Elzevir 

Svo {Parchment Library ), vellum, 7 s. 6d. ; parchment or cloth, 6s. 

I^HOIDIS, Emmanuel, Pope Joan, an historical study, from the Greek 
b y C. H. CoLLfiTTE. 121110, 2S. 6 d. 

RILES, John, Lectures on Welsh Philology. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 
15^. 


RIHS DAVIDS, T. IV., Buddhist Birth-Stories, or Jataka tales, the 
oldest collection of Folk-lore extant: Being the Jatakatthavannami, translated 
from the Tali text of V. FAUSBOLL. Tost Svo ( Trubner s Oriental Series), iSi. 

RIB OF, Prof. Th., Diseases of Memory: an essay in the positive 

psychology. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 5^. [I.S.S. 

Heredity : a psychological study of its phenomena, laws, causes, 

and consequences. 2nd edition, large crown Svo, 9J. 

English Psychology. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

RICHARD, Ap, Marriage and Divorce, including the religious, prac.- 

Ucal, and political aspects of the question. Crown Svo, 5*. 

RICHARDSON, Austin, ‘What are the Catholic Claims?* Intro¬ 
duction by Rev. Luke Rivington. Crown Svo, 3s. 61 . 

RICHARDSON, AL F, Practical Blacksmithing, with 400 illustra¬ 
tions. 3 vols. crown Svo, 5*. each. 

1 RACTical Horseshoer, with 170 illustrations, crown Svo, 55-. 

RIDE A L, C. P, Wellerisms, from * Pickwick * and ‘ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock,’ edited by Charles Kent. iSmo, 2s. 

RIOLA , Henry, How to Learn Russian : a manual for students, based 
upon the Ollcndorfiian system. 4th edition, crown Svo, 12 s. Key, 5^. 

Russian Reader, -with vocabulary. Crown Svo, 10 s. 61 . 

RUING TON, Luke, Authority, or A plain reason for joining the 

lurch ot Rome. 5th edition, crown Svo, 3s. 61 . 

^ E gy^ r ^ NCE) or The insecurity of the Anglican position. Crown 


AOBEATSOAl Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, editel bv 
oiopford Brooke. 7 

I. Library edition, with portrait. Svo, 12s. 

II. With portrait. 2 vols. crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

Ill, Popular edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
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OBERTSON, F. IV., Sermons. Five series. Small Svo, $s. 6d. each. 
Notes on Genesis. New and cheaper edition, small Svo, 3s. 6 d. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians : expository lectures. 
New edition, small Svo, 5/. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other literary remains. New edition, 
small Svo, 5 s. 

Analysis of Tennyson’s ‘In Memorum’ (dedicated by permission 

to the Poet-Laureate). Fcdp. Svo, 2 s. 

Education of the Human Race, translated from the German of 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

* T ortrait of the late Rev. P. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 2 s. 6r/. 

ROBINSON.) Sip y. C The Dead Sailor, and other stories. Crown 
6vo, 51. 

ROBINSON, A. Mary F, The Fortunate Lovers: 27 novels of the 

Queen of Navarre. Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomu Hood. Larne crown Svo, 
10s. 6d. h 




ROCHE A., French Grammar, adopted by the Imperial Council of 
I ubtic Instruction. Crown Svo, 3r. 

Pkosk ani> Poetry, from English authors, for reading, composition, 
and translation. 2nd edition, fcap. Svo, 2 s. 6d. 

iW ' hJIJLL , TV. IV. y Life of the Buddha, and the Early Hlstorv of 

iils Ordek, derived from Tibetan works in the Rkah-Hgyur and the Bftan- 
Hgyur. Post Svo ( Triibner's Oriental Series), lor. 6 d. 

Udanavarga : a collection of verses from the Buddhist Canon, 
compiled by Diiarmatkata and translated from the Tibetan. Post 
(rriiInters Oriental Series), <)s. 

RODD\ A. II, Birds of Cornwall and the Scii.i.y Islands, edited 
byj. E. Hartijs’p, with portrait and map. Svo, 14.?. 

ROOD. Ogden N, Modern ( ’hrom \tic. , with applications to art ami 
industry, with 130 riginal illustrations. 3rd edition, crown Svo, 5c [I-^* 

ROLFR , E. N. y and INGLEBY\ II., Naples in 1888, with illustrations- 
Crown Svo, Cs. 

ROMANES ; G.f, Mental Evolution in Animals, with posthum# uS 
essay on instinct by Charles Darwin. 8 vo, tax. 

Mental Evolution in Man : origin of the human faculty. Svo. *4^* 
Animal Intelligence. 4th edition, crown 8vo, $s. [I.SJ* 

Jeli.y-Fi.sh, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins: being a research on 
primitive nervous systems, with illustrations. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 5/. 

[I. s» s* 

ROSENTHAL , Prof/. . General Physiology of Muscles and Nerv**"’- 

3rd edition, with 75 illustrations, crown Svo, 5 s. [I.S*^* 

A OSIN Cs, .S., English-Danish Dictionary. Crown Svo, 8 s. 6d. 

R OS MINI . Life of Antonio Kosminl by W. Lockhart, with portrait- 

2 vols. crown 8vo. I2.<\ 

A OSS\ Percy , A Professor of Alchemy. Crown Svo, 35. (id. 

ROSS , Lieut. - Col . IV. A. y Alphabetical Manual of Blowpipe Analym ; * 
Crown Svo, Sr. 

Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry. Small 4 to, 3 6s. 
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\ II ling., Guide, to the Literature of Sugar. 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 
ROUI'LEDGE, James, English Rule and Native Opinion in India. 

8vo, ioj. 6d. 

( RO WBOIIIAM) J. F ., The Human Epic, canto i. Crown 8vo, is. 6 d. 
ILspory of Music. 3 vols. 8vo, each 1 Ss. 

Rowing at Westminster, 1S13-18S3: extracted from the school water- 

ledgers. Crown 8vo, 53. 

AULE,Martin, Like and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of 

CANTERBURY AND PRIMATE OF THE BRITAINS. 2 vols. &VO, j2S. 

a US SELL, E. F., Memoir of A. H. Mackonochie, with portrait and 

views. Large crown Svo, 7 s. 61 

RUTHERFORD , Mark, Autobiography or Mark Rutherford and 
-Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance, edited by Reuben .Suapcott -ird 
edition, crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. * 6 

Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, edited by Reuben Shapcott 

Clown Svo, 7 s. Cl 

Miriam’s Schooling, and other papers, edited by Reuben Shap¬ 
cott. Crown Svo, 6s. 

R ALAIONE , II A ., Arabic-English Dictionary, comprising about 
1 20,000 Arabic words, with English index of about 50,000 words. 2 vols. post 
8v o, 363. 1 

SAj]/UELSON James , India, Past and Present : historical, social, 
and political, with map, woodcuts, views, portraits, &c. Svo, 2U. 

1 1 ^ 0RY 0I ' ^ RINK > social, scientific, and political, and edition, 8vo, 

Bulgaria, Pam and Present : historical, political, and descriptive, 

with map and numerous illustrations. Svo, 103. 61 /. 

SAR D WITH) F. AI, Egypt as a Winter Resort. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 61 . 
SANTIAGOE) Daniel Curry Cook’s Assistant. Fcap. Svo, is. 6 d. ; 

paper covers, is. ’ 

SA201V f. AI. y Engllsh-Japanese Dictionary of the Spok. n 
^vrr 2nd i“P- 3^0, 1 . 

U Introduction to the Science 01 Language. New 

Vs chea P*-r edition. 2 vols. crown Svo, 93. 

. 1 mar, for comparative purposes. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

01 L ^parative Philology. 3rd edition, crown Svo, 

Handbook of County Dialects. Crown 8vo, 5$. 
*' C.uSu/^bokoS’ g d WILHELM, Joseph, D.D Manual ok 

Vol. I. i “r IEOLO -> base<i oa SCHEEBEN s ‘ Dogiimtik.* 3 vols. Svo 

^ VSTEMAT ^' Training of the Body. Crown Svo, 5*. 

HA U , Cg. H .,, nEFE.vCK AND ATTACK OF POSITIONS AND liOCAUTli*. 
4th edition, crown Svo, 33. 6i/. 

SCHEFFER, / V. i, Gaudeamus* translated by C. G. Lei.and. i6mo, 

3 j . 6ii. 

SC HI A GI NT WEI 7 ] Emil Buddhism in Tibet, illustrated by literary 

documents and objects of religious worship, with 20 plates. 2 vols. royal Svo 
and folio, £2. 2f. } 
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SCHLEICHER , August , Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages, from the 3 rd 
German edition, by H. Bendall. 8vo, 13s. 6d. 

SCHMIDT, Prof O Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism, with 26 
illustrations. 7th edition, crown 8vo,.5j. [I.S.S. 

Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times, with 51 wood¬ 
cuts. Crown Svo, 5x. [I.S.S. 

SCHOPENHAUER, The World as Will and Idea, from the 

German by R. B. Haldane and J.' Kemp. 3 vols. post Svo, £2. iox. 

. [ Philosophical Library • 

SCHUTZENBERGER, Prof. , On Fermentation, with 2S illustrations. 

4th edition, crown 8vo, 5 s. [I.S.b. 

SCIHVAAB, E. F, The Secrets of Canning, a complete exposition of 

the theory and art of this industry. Crown Svo, 25;. 

SCHWENDLER , Louis, Instructions for Testing Telegraph Lines. 

2 vols. Svo, 2 IX. 

SCOONES, W. B., Four Centuries of English Letters: a selection 
of 350 letters by 150 writers, from the period of the Paston letters to th preH'P 
time. 3rd edition, large crown Svo, Os. 




SCOTT. I Benjamin A State Iniquity : its rise, extension, and over- 
throw. Svo, gilt, 5.C. ; plain, 3s. Od. 

SCOTT ; G. F. E ., Sursum Cord a, or Songs and service. Small Svo, 5 s - 

SCOTT, James George , Burma as it was, as it is, and as it will BE* 
Cheap edition, crotvn Svo, as. 6d. [ 

SCOTT, Robert H, Elementary Meteorology. 4th edition, 
numerous illustrations, crown Svo, 51. 

SEARELLE, Luscombe, The Dawn of Death. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d* 
SELBY,//. M., Shakespeare Classical Dictionary, or Mythology* 


allusions in the plajs of Shakespeare explained. Leap. Svo, is. 

SEMPER, Karl, Natural Conditions of Existenci as they afflC^ 
Animal Life, with 2 maps and 106 w’oodcuts. 3rd edition, crown ?v°». 3 ^ 

SERJEANT, IV C. Eldon, The Astrologer s Guide (Anima 
logias). Svo, 7 s. 6d. 


SE VERNE, Florence, The Pillar House, with frontispiece. Cro" n 

Svo, 6s. * 

SIIAKSPERty, IV, Works. \von edition, 12 vols. Elzevir ; 
(Parchment Lit retry), vellum, *]>. 6 d. per vol.; parchment or cloth, Os. P C L VU ' 
cheap edition, is. 6 d. per vol. A j 

%* The cheap edition may also be had complete, 12 vols. in cloth box; 
bound in 6 vols. 15^. 

New Variorum Edition, edited by Horace Howard FuR®*??^ 
Royai Svo. Vol. I. Romeo and Juliet, iSx. Vol. II. Macbeth, iSx. V°k 
and IV. Hamlet, 2 vols. 36 s. Y ! V. King Lear, 18 s. Vol. VI. Otheli°» ^ 

Sonnets, edited by Edward D . with frontispiece. & zC 
Svo (Parchment Library), vellum, js. 6d.; parchment or cloth, Os. 

SHA IV, Flora /., Castlf. Blair : a story of youthful days. Crowil Su > 

?t 6 J. 
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ITr, Lieut,-Colonel Wilkinson , Elements of Modern Tactics 
practically applied to English Formations. 7th edition, with 31 
plates and maps, small crown Svo, gs. 

SHEEPSHANKS, J. , Confirmation and Unction oftheSick. Small 
Svo, 3 s.6d. J 


SHELLEY, Life of P. B. Shelley, by Edward Dowden, LL.D., 

with portraits. 2 vols. Svo, 36J. 

SHELLEY\ P. B. Poems, edited by Richard Garnett, with frontis- 
piece. Elzevir Svo ( Parchment Library), xc Hum, 7 s. 6d. ; parchment or cloth, 6s. 

select Letters, edited by Richard Garnett. Elzevir Svo 
[Parchment Library ), vellum, 7 s. 6d. ; parchment or cloth, 6 j. 

SHEEP ING, M. a., Sacred City of the Hindus : an account of 
Uenares, with illustrations. Svo, 2IJ. 

SIB REE, fames, The Great African Island, Madagascar : its physical 

S e °graphy, &c, with maps and illustrations. Svo, 10.?. 6 d. 

oems, including “ Rosalie,” crown Svo, 6 s. 

S/EG WICK, A., Fallacies: a view of logic from the practical side. 2nd 
edition, crown 8vo, 5*. [I.S.S, 

SIGERSON, George, Political Prisoners at Home and Abroad, 
with appendix on dietaries. Crown Svo, 2 s. 6d. 

SIMCOX, Edith, Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, and Lovers. 

Crown 8vo. y s . 6d. 

Natural * jAW : an essay in eth'ics. 2nd edition, post 8vo, ioj*. 61. 

SIMP T * {Philosophical Library . 

Messing : his life and writings. 2nd edition, 2 vols. 
with portraits, post 8vo, 21$. [ Philosophical Library . 

SIMONNE, M etodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el 

se gun cl verdadero sistema de Ollendorff. Crown Svo, 6s. Key, 


of the Hungarian L anguage. 


SfJfPSOfy fa c jif , L ErrERS AND Recollections of Julius and 

S riVCT ° HL> with portraits and 2 illustrations. 8vo, 15^ 

S T NCt 1 > ^ ’ ^ ERMAN Vocabulary. Crown Svo, 2s. 

Tr m, ’ R onUls ' Essays. Crown Svo, is. 6d. ; paper covers, ir. 
c t a r, IP. ? KK *«• Crown Svo, S s. 

' Crown’<■ SlMPU !ED Grammar 

^rown 3vo, 4,. 6 ,/ 

sinnett a » 

3^. 6a'. iHE Occult World. 4th edition, crown 8vo, 

NC iox! 6«/ S IN THE *' 1FE 0F Madame Blavatsky, with portrait. Svo, 

SKINNER TAXtTre. O r , 

Lowder’ Dinner, A Memoir, by the author of Charles 
Svo 7 c V/ by the Rev. Canon Carter, and portrait. Large crown 

SMITH E F Che ^ P edilion > crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

5’. ** 00DS > numerous illustrcations. 9th edition, crown Svo, 

SMITH, H. p crcv PY [LS - S> 

Pbb.cy'-WL’ ” l0SSAR Y OF Iermh and Phrases, edited by H, 

u and others. Cheaper edition, medium Svo, 3 ?. 6i(. 
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SMITH, Hamilton , Hydraulics : the flow of water through orifices, 
over weirs, and through open conduits and pipes, with 17 plates. Royal' 4 t0 » 
30J. 

SMITH. Huntington , A Century of American Literature : Benjamin 
Franklin to James Russell Lowell. Crown SYo* 6s.‘ # 

SMITH M., and HOR NEMAN, H, Norwegian Grammar, with n 

glossary for tourists. Post 8vo, 2 s. 

SMITH, S, Divine Government. 5th edition, crown Svo, 6 s. 

SMYTH, R. Brough, The Aborigines of Victoria, compiled for the 
Government, with maps, plates, and woodcuts. 2 vols, royal Svo, £5. 35. * 

SOPHOCLES. The Seven Plays, translated into English verse by 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo, p. 61 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Mai.ory to Macaulay, 

selected and annotated, with an introductory essay, ‘by George SainTSBUkY. 
Large crown8vo, printed on hand-made paper, vellum, I5r. ; parchment antique 
or cloth, izr, ' 

SPEARMAN, Major, British Burma Gazetteer, compiled for the 
Governin' nt of India, with 11 photographs. 2 vols., Svo, £2 ioj. 

SPEEDING, James, Life and Times of Francis Bacon. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 2u. 

SPENCER, Herbert, Study of Sociology. 14th edition, crown Svo, 5 s - 

[I.S.S. 

SPINOZA, Benedict de, Ethic demonstrated in Geometrical Ord£ r 
and Divided into Five Parts, which treat (1) of God, (2) of the nature 
• nd origin of the mind, (3) of the origin and nature of the affects, (4) 0 
human bondage, or of the strength of the affects, (5) of the power of 
intellect, or of human liberty. From the Latin by W. Hale WHITE. P oJ;! 
Svo, 10s. 6d. [Philosophical Library* 

SPINOZA Life. Correspondence, and Ethics of Spinoza, by 
R. Willis. Svo, 2 is. 

SPRAGUE, Charles E., Handbook of Volapuk, the international lan¬ 
guage. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 5^. 


ST. HILL , Katharine , Grammar of Palmistry, with 18 illustrations 
i2mo, is. 

STACKELBERG , Baroness, Life of ‘Carmen Sylva/ Queen 

Roumania, translated by Baroness Deichmann, with 5 illustrations. Svo, I 2 *’* 

STALLO, J. B., Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. 3 r ^ 

edition, crown Svo, 51. 

STARCKE , C. N, The Primitive Family : its origin and develop - 
ment. Crown 8vo, 5A 

S 7 EELE, Th. : An Eastern Love-Story : Kusa Jatakaya. Crown 

8 vo, 6 s. '/ 

STEPHEN. Caroline E., Quaker St Ron ghot.ds. Crown Svo, £.f. 
STEVENSON, A. £., Ra ymond : a story in verse. Small Svo, y. 6d. 

STEP ART, Balfour, Conservat on of Energy, with 14 illustrations* 
7th edition, crown Svo, 5 s. 

STICKNEY, A., 'i ie Political Problem. Crown 8vo, 4 s. Cd. 
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STOKES, Whitley, Goidf.lica : old and early-middle Irish glosses, prose 

and verse. 2nd edition, med. Svo, i8j. 

STONE , Cap/, p. G., Tactical Studies from the Franco-German 

War of 1870-71, with 22 lithographic sketches and maps. Svo, 10 s., 6 d. 

S 70 PES , C, The Bacon -Shakespeare Question answered. 2nd 
edition, Svo, 6 s. 

STORE, F , and TURNER , Canterbury Chimes, or Chaucer 

tales re*told to children, with 6 illustrations from the Ellesmere manuscript. 3rd 
edition, fcap. Svo, 3*. 6 d. 

^ ^ ^ ^ y Sir John, '[ndia, with map. Svo, 155. 

STRECKER, Adolph , Text-Book of Organic Chemistry, edited 
by Prof. Wislicenus, translated and edited, with extensive additions, by W. R. 
tiODGKiNsoN and A. J. Greenaway. 2nd and cheaper edition, 8vo, i2.r. 6 d. 

STREET, j, Cll The Hidden Way across thf. Threshold, or The 

mystery which hath been hidden for ages and from generations, with plates. 
Barge Svo, 15,-. 

STRETTON, Hesba, David Lloyd’s Last Will, with 4 illustrations, 
i ew edition, royal i6mo. 2f. 6 d. 

through a N eedi.e*s Eye: a story, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 


SJjLL I , James, Illusions : a psychological study. 3rd edition, crown Svo, 
5 l i' j o j [ I% s.S. 

SUMMER iff q \\ r h AT Social Classes owl to Each Other. iSrno, 
3*. 6 d. 

V E^TZ, A”., Gknji Monogatari, the most celebrated of the 
SfV T Y , a ^ 1Ca J a P anes e romances, translated. Crown Svo, ~s. 6,i. 

Algernon Charles, A Wort# for rHE Na 

Burr co P ,es printed.) Imperial 1 omo, paper covers, $$. 

. S yji f£ JGRaphv ok Swinburne, 1S57 87. Crown 8vo, vellum gilt, &L 
SYMOv >aVl *' ° N the Modification of Organisms. Crown 8vo, 5* 
SY\/o\^^ ^°^ n VA6ABUNDULI LlBELLUS. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

PiiE\r^ •/*’ ^ HE Eruption of Krakatoa, and Subsequent 
chromoFn NA ‘ re P ort of*the Krakatoa Committee of the Royal Society, with t> 
SWIFT T 1 lo £ r ^pl ls and 4 ° maps and diagrams. 4t°» £ l - iar * 

Boot jf*’ Jr KTTERs AND Journals, edited by Stanley Lani.- 

cloth, 6 x. Azevh 8vo (ftvehment Library ), v< Hum, 7s. 6 d. j parchment or 

kdzevh jf. ITlN( e dited by Stanley Lank Root e, with portrait. 
TARRIYQ V ° ^ ^ library), vellum, 7 s. 6d. ; parchment or clgth, 6 s. 

* XA^M. j , 5 J'i Elementary Turkish Grammar. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Unci ? ^ ® VDNEY Sovereign, and other tales. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
crown 8 vo ! ° l ^ IPER,S Hill : an Australian novel. 3 rd edition, 

2A VEER !- ARl lKST ^ 0l 1H * Cheap edition, crown Svo, 6s. 

Church ‘Pur ^ KTK0spi -CT OK THE RELIGIOUS Id EE OF EnGLANJ 
’ * anism, and free inquiry. 2nd edition, post Svo, 7 s. 6d. 
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TA YT.OR , CkZ Meadows, Seeta : a novel, with froiftis'piece. .Cf&wn Svo, 

6 j. 

Tippoo S.ultaun : a tale of the Mysore war, with frontispiece. Crown 

8vo, 6s. v •' • 


Ralph Darnell, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

A Noble Queen, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s. ~ 

The Confessions of a Thug, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s. 
Tara : a Mahratta tale, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

TAYLOR , Ca7ion Isaac, The Alphabet : an" account of the origin and 

development of letters, with numerous tables and facsimiles. 2 vols. Svo, 

, Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book. Crown Svo, 5*. 

TA YLOR. Reynell Taylor, C.B. C.S.I. : a biography, by E. GambieR 
Parry, with portrait and map. Svo, 14J. 


TA YLOR , Sir II., Works,. 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 305. 
Philip Van Artevelpe. Fcap. Svo, 35. 6 d. 
The Virgin Widow, Szc. Fcap. Svo, 3.?. 6 d.. m 
The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 3X. 6 d. . 4 
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Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the arts and* sciences 
(architecture, engineering, mechanics, shipbuilding ancl navigation, metallurgy* 
mathematics, &c.), by Karl fCAMARSCH. 4th revised edition, 3 vols. imperial .*; 
Svo. ^ 

Vol. I. German-English-French. i2jv, 

Vol. II. English-German-Frcnch. 12 s. 

Vol. III. French-German-Englhh. 15^. 


THACKERAY, S' IV., The Land anp the CommunitV. Crown.8 vo, 
' 3s. 6d. 

THACKERAY, IV M., Essay on the Genius of George CruicR' 

shank, reprinted verbatim from the Westminster Review, with 40 illustrations* 

Royal 8vo, 7s. 6 d. ? .' 

Sultan Stork, and other stories and sketches, 1829-44,-now 

c-IIected, to which is added the bibliography 7 of Thackeray. Large SvP#, 

iox. 6d. ' 

* / 

Theology and Piety alike Free, from the point “of view*of Manche£ er 
New College, Oxford : a contribution to its effort offered by an old student* 
8vo, 9 s. 

THOMPSON, A. R., Dialogues, Russian and English. Crown 8vo, 
5 X * 

THOMPSON Sir H., Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. Leap* 

8vo, I/. 6d. ; paper covers, u. ' ' * 

Modern Crema tion. . ‘Crown Svo, 2 s. 6 d. 

THOMPSON, R. A., Thomas Beck ft, Martyr* Patriot. Crown Svo, 
THORNEL Y, % L., Stanley,:' a drama. Smdll Svo, 3* 6 d. 
THURSTON, Prof. R. II., History of the Growth of the Sj 1 ^ 1 

Enhine, with numerous"illustrations. 4th edition, crown Svo, 5 s. [l-S*-* 

Through North Wales with a Knapsack, by Four Schoolmistresses, 
with a sketch map. Small Svo, 2$. 6d. 
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Grammar of the Roumanian Lan- 


C. P,, Outlines of the History of Religion to thi: 
Spread of the Universal Reunions, from ihe Dutch by J. Estlin 
Carpenter. 4th edition, post Svo, js 6 d. 

[Philosophical Library , and Triibner's Oriental Scries. 

History of the Egyptian Religion, translated by J. Ballingal. 

Post Svo {Triibner' s Oriental Series ), 7 s. 6 < 1 . 

tisdall , w. St. Clair , Simplified Grammar and Reading Book 
of the PanjabI Language., Crown Svo, Js . 6 d. 

Iobacco Talk AND Smokers’ Gossip. 

TORCEANU, R., Simpli FI ED 
rr)n/?°- VACF y Crown 8vo ’ Ss ‘ 

RGEyjv/EEE, Ivan, The Unfortunate One: a novel from the 
Russian by A. R. Thompson. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

TOSCAm, G ., Italian Conversational Course! 4th edition, 121110, 

5 *. 

Italian Reading Course. Reap. Svo, 4*. 6 d. 

TP A NT, William, Trade Unions : their origin, objects, and efficacy. 
» mnll Svo, . p Q p er covers, is. 

EftERNQ j\f rs Summer in a Dutch Country House. Crown 
Svo, 6 s. 

trench. 


Helpers and Memorials of Archbishop Trench, by the 

u ;or * Charles Lowder,’ with 2 portraits. 2 vols. Svo, 2 is. 


i* rc Mishofi, English, Past 

On rut lmproved » fcap * 8vo » 5 s - 
hil Study w^d^c. — fU 

Notes on 


and Present. 13th edition, 


of Words. 20th edition, revised, fcap. 8vo, 55. 

Svo, 12 s. ; dieap edition, 


THK Parables of Our Lo&d. 

50lh thousand, js. 6 d. 
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Poems ' Crcd Queen’s College, London. 2nd edition, Svo, I2 j. 


Poem s . J°‘ h edit >on. fcap. 8vo, p. 6 d. 
-Proverpc ! , ,lary edlt ‘ on > 2 vols. small 8vo, iol 
aD their I.essons. 


<i8ir .V ‘ nCi 'iiracles of Our Lord. Svo, 125 . ; cheap edition, 
Hou housand > 7 a M. 

°^ap H 8vo D B00K OF Engush Poetry. 4th edition, revised, extra 

his d/r ^ HE I,1FE ANI> Genius of Calderon, with translations from 
and it, s a ®ream ’ and ’ Creal Theatre of the World.’ 2nd edition, revised 

Gustav Vcd ’ ex,ra fca l’- 8vo > 5~ 6y - 

Years’ J w^ D0U>HUS 1N Germany, and other lectures on the Thirty 
Plutaj ar ‘ . ^htion, enlarged, fcap. Svo, 4 s. 

fcap s! 1 * ^ e > his lives, and his morals. :nd edition, enlarged, 

R E 7 Vo » 3 J . 6r/. 

h,r ° F the late Mrs. Richard Trench : beint; seleotiors from 
New and^E elters> other papers, edited by her son, Archbishop Trench. 
Lecturp . eaper C( hticn, with portraits, Svo, 6 s. 

iectures^iL.C hurch History: being the substance of 


7 th edition, enlarged, fcap. Svo, 4L 
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Sacrkh Latin -Poetry, chiefly- lyfii&l.'' - 3rd' edition, corrected", 

and improved, fcap. 8vo, 7 j. , * , * 

* Select Glossary oit English Words used Formerly in Senses 

different from THE Present. 7th edition, revised and enlarged, leap. 
Svo, 5r. . ' 1 . 

Brief Thoughts and •Meditations .on Some Passages in Holy 

Scripture. 3rd edition, crotfm Svo, 6 d. * 4 

Commentary on thf. Epistles -to the Seven*. Churches in Asia. 
4th edition, revised, Svo, 8 jt. 6 : d. 

On the Authorised Version of the New Testament. 2nd 

edition, Svo, 7 j*. •* 

Sermons New and Old. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Westminster and other Sermons. Crciwn Svo, 6.c 

The Sermon on the Mount: an exposition drawn from the writings , 
of St. Augustine. 41b edition, enlarged, Svo, iar. 6 d. * , 

Shipwrecks or Faith : three sermons preached before the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 2jt. 6 d. . 

Studies in the Gospels. 5th edition, revised, 8vo, 10s. 6 d. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. 10th edition, enlarged, Svo/ 
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